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BRAVE BILLY 


CHAPTER I 


MORAL BRAVERY 


()*s warm September afternoon, some 
years ago, young Will Hildreth, the son 

. of a physician’s widow, did a deed 
which, so far as our knowledge extends, was 
never surpassed in true heroism by one of his 
age. 

He and four companions were sauntering 
leisurely homeward from school talking and 
laughing, as such youngsters are prone to do, 
when the days are long, and there is special 
need of their hurrying to attend to the chores 
awaiting them. 

Had they been cautioned particularly to re- 
main away until sunset, they would have been 
on hand long ago; but being needed, there was 
no telling when they would reach home. 

Billy, as he was generally called, was pre- 
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cisely fourteen years of age that very day, and 
the four boys he had with him varied from 
twelve to fifteen. They were Lew Snyder, Jim 
Raymond, John Butler and Hank Hopper, the 
latter the largest and oldest, and the bully of 
the school. 

‘‘Let’s go in to swim!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
this lad, as he aimed a stone at a bird sitting 
on the limb of an apple tree, and didn’t come 
anywhere near hitting the tree. ‘‘I’ll teach 
you chaps how to swim. Did you see me graze 
that bird?’’ he asked, under the impression 
that no one had noticed the failure. ‘‘He 
dodged his head. just in time for me to miss.’’ 

*‘T don’t see what he dodged his head for,’’ 
laughed young Snyder. ‘“‘I didn’t duck 
mine!’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ demanded Hank, glar- 
ing angrily at him. 

‘Why, you came nearer me than you did the 
bird, and—’’ 

The burly Hopper doubled up his fist and 
made a plunge at Lew, who whisked out of his 
reach, a short distance away, and paused, with 
a grin, as if defying him to run farther. Hank 
shook his head mysteriously, and said: he would 
remember, and catch him some time when he 
wasn’t thinking. 
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““But say, boys, how about going in to swim?”’ 
he asked, wheeling about and facing his com- 
panions. ‘‘The water is splendid to-day, and 
down at the Gates there ain’t no snakes, or 
blood-suckers, or tapping-snorkles, and the 
water is over all our heads. You fellers that 
can’t swim, I’ll take care of you.”’ 

‘*Tf you go on, you’ll make somebody believe 
you can do something besides eat,’’ said Lew, 
still keeping at a respectful distance, which was 
probably the cause of Hank’s pretense that he 
didn’t hear him. ‘‘If you can’t swim any bet- 
ter than you can throw, you’re of no account.’’ 

““T’m agreed! I’m agreed!’’ exclaimed three 
‘of the boys, Billy Hildreth being the only one 
who held back—his course-.so unusual that it at- 
tracted the notice of all. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?’’ demanded 
Hank. ‘‘Are you so clean that you don’t need 
to go in the water? or are you afeard?”’ 

The last question is the most trying that can 
be asked a youngster. He will admit any ex- 
euse except that of cowardice, and there is 
scarcely any imaginable foolish thing he will 
not do, when his playmates intimate that they 
doubt his courage. 

Young Hildreth winced a little, but shook his 
head. 
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‘¢You know the Gates are dangerous. The 
water is twenty feet deep a little way out from 

~ crphat’s what I thought,’’ broke in Hopper, 
with his old sneer. ‘‘I knowed you was | 
afeard.”’ 

‘‘Hold on, will you, till I finish?’’ put in Billy, 
with a flush of anger. ‘‘I can beat you swim- 
ming any day. But don’t you remember the 
afternoon I got the cramp last summer? I 
came mighty near drowning, I can tell you. 
Nobody was with me but Hank, and when he 
found I was drowning, he let out a yell, and 
started on a run as hard as he could go. I had 
tough work to get out, and ever since that time, 
mother doesn’t want me to go in there tip 
swim.”’ 

‘“‘What if she don’t?’’ sneered the bully. 
‘‘Are you tied to your mother’s apron 
strings?’’ 

‘‘The water ain’t so deep farther up the 
creek, and I’ll go in there with you,’’ said Hil- 
dreth. 

‘‘That’s too thin,’? remarked Hank, who, like 
all ignorant boys, was fond of using slang. 

‘*You can’t play that on us. You’re afeard 
not to mind your mommy.”’ 

‘“‘Of course I am afraid,’’ said Will, taking 
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the words out of his mouth. ‘‘I always expect 
to mind her as long as we live, for she knows 
more than all your mothers together.’’ 

‘‘All right; do as you’re a mind. But, come 
along, boys, and leave the baby to himself.’’ 

““You’d better not,’’ added Billy, persua- 
sively. ‘‘Lew and Jim can’t swim very well; 
and there are so many holes there, that before 
they know it, they’ll be in over their heads.”’ 

But no lad has ever yet been found who will 
~ admit he cannot swim at all. Even though he 
has never made the attempt, he is certain he 
ean ‘‘swim a little.’’ 

Billy had taken the wrong course to deter 
them by appealing to their fear. They shook 
their heads, and signified that they were not 
afraid of the water if it was ten miles deep. 

‘‘T’m going to the Gates,’’ said Hank, tired 
of the dilly-dallying. ‘‘You chaps that are 
afeard of your mommies, or think you might git 
drowned, can go with Bill into the creek. I 
don’t think myself a coward, and I didn’t think 
you was.’’ 

This taunt of the bully settled the matter. 
‘As he spoke, he strode off in the direction of 
the Gates, the three following, while young 
Hildreth, with some hesitation, brought up the 
rear. 
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“Bully for you!’’ exclaimed Hopper. 
“‘You’re the best swimmer in the party except 
me. The water is splendid down there, and if 
you’re so afeard of your mommy, why we’ll 
never tell her.’’ 

‘You needn’t worry about me,’’ said the 
other, a little out of temper from the repeated 
taunts of the bully. ‘‘I’m going along with 
you, but I ain’t going in to swim.’’ 

‘‘Well, you’re a little the biggest fool I ever 
did see!’’ commented Hank. ‘‘You can do as 
you please; but I’ll bet, if you go with us, you 
ean’t help swimming, too.’’ 

' Billy made no reply to this, but walked for- 
ward with them. The big fellow, probably with 
a view of tormenting his morally brave com- 
panion, began expatiating upon the glories of a 
swim in the Gates, on a warm September after- 
noon. It was overhung by heavy trees, and 
there were places where a young man could 
make long, splendid dives. 

The Gates was the name of a body of water, 
a short distance off to the left, and reached by 
passing through a stretch of cool, shady woods. 
The pond was made by a creek, or rather brook, 
which was dammed up by a series of strong 
gates, until a broad and rather shallow lake was 
formed, covering altogether more than an acre. 
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This was not the place under discussion by 
the youngsters, but directly below the Gates was 
a pond of water, oval in shape, and containing 
about half an acre. It was formed, of course, 
from the waste above, a tiny twisting brook at 
the lower end preventing any undue accumula- 
tion. 

It was the most tempting spot, on a warm 
day, that can be imagined. Great gnarled trees 
fringed the shores, and cast a heavy bank of 
shadow far out over the clear, cool pool. 

There were several big rocks on the bank, be- 
ing just the place where one would desire to 
divest himself of his garments, previous to his 
refreshing plunge; and then, it was free from 
that shallowness which compels a long, cautious 
walk before one can find enough water with 
which to moisten himself. , 

The most attractive was really the most dan- 
gerous feature of the Gates. The bottom, be- 
ing covered with rocks, was treacherous. Feel- 
ing your way, where the depth scarcely reached 
your knees, you dropped down like a flash into 
pools of a dozen or more feet. All this was so 
familiar to the lads that they knew very nearly 
where to look for them. 

Around the upper portion of the Gates ran a 
stream—that is, when the gates were shut down 
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long enough to raise the pond to a certain 
height. This stream, after winding some dis- 
tance, reached the obstruction, at the dilapi- 
dated brown saw-mill, where, during certain 
seasons of the year, it turned the little, buz- 
zing, sputtering undershot wheel,with such a 
waste of material that a few hours’ work were 
sufficient to lower the pond several inches. 

But the rattling wheel had long been still, and 
was not likely to be set spinning for weeks to 
come. The farmers were busy with their crops, 
and would wait until the colder and more rainy 
season before considering the matter of logs | 
and boards. . 

In a very short time after the conversation 
recorded, the boys were at the side of the pool. 
On the way thither, Hank puffed and blowed, 
and joining his hands before his forehead, shot 
them out and;brought them in at his side, in 
imitation of the motions of a swimmer. All 
this was intended for the benefit of young Hil- 
dreth, who had said that he could not join them. 
Hank even began the task of disrobing before 
the pool was reached. He unfastened the 
throat of his shirt collar, removed his coat and 
vest, and flung them over his arm, muttering as 
he did so: 

‘*Golly, that’s the place to swim! Up in the © 
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ereek it’s as warm as dish-water, and if you try 
to dive, you’re sure to run your head into the 
mud clear up to your knees. You can’t do it 
down here. I’m mighty glad I ain’t such a 
booby as to mind my mother !”’ 

There is something wonderful in the quick- 
ness with which a youngster will disrobe him- 
self on such an occasion as the one referred to. 
In a twinkling Hank was prepared, and run- 
ning rapidly over the few remaining feet of sur- 
face of the broad rock upon which they were 
standing, he made a dive, which even Bill Hil- 
dreth, who was much his superior in swimming 
and diving, could not fail to admire. 

He was not much of a swimmer, however, and 
in slowly navigating about the pond, he 
threshed and floundered with his feet in a way 
that suggested a propeller moving forward by 
means of the splashing screw at the stern. 

As he came up, he gave his head a quick flirt, 
by which he flung a lock of wet hair from his 
eyes over his forehead, and, puffing hard, turned 
and labored back toward the shore. 

“« Ain’t that nice!’’ he called out. ‘‘I’m com- 
ing down here, some morning, and bring my 
provisions, and will stay a week, and mebbe a 
month.”’ 

‘“‘Why don’t you keep your legs under 
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water?’’ asked young Hildreth. ‘‘Swimming 
like that will soon tire you out, and it don’t help 
you any.’’ 

‘‘You teach me how to swim!’’ sneered the 
young Braddock; ‘‘think you’re smart, don’t 
you? I’m bossing this job, and you’d better 
’tend to your own business! I’ll teach you a 
trick or two, Bill.’’ 

And to verify his words, he turned over upon 
his back for the purpose of floating. 

‘Don’t you wish you could do that, Bill? 
That’s skill, I can tell you. I’ve knowed how 
to float ever since I was a little boy. The only 
trouble is you’ll get water in your ears, and © 
you have to bounce it out by hopping round on 
one foot, but no one but a baby would mind 
that. I understand it perfectly.’’ 

Just then Hank’s nose, which was of goodly 
size, dipped below the surface, and shipped 
enough water almost to strangle him. He 
turned back upon his face; and as he was not 
beyond his depth, he stood still while he 
coughed, gasped, gaped and did his utmost to 
bring things right again. 

In a few minutes, however, he recovered, and 
threatened to ‘‘lick’’ any one who dared to 
laugh. Coming up on the rock, he sat down to 
rest awhile, and to watch the others, who were 
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disrobed, and in that eager, laughing way nat- 
ural to boys, went leaping into the water, one 
after the other, like so many sheep going over 
a wall. 

Little Johnny Butler was the last to make 
the plunge; and ambitious to excel Hank, and 
being also quite lithe and supple, he sprang far- 
ther out than any of the others—so far, indeed, 
that a shiver of fear went through young Hil- 
dreth, who was watching him. 

““By George!’’ he muttered to himself, as he 
rose excitedly to his feet, and looked out over 
the pool, ‘‘he’s reached the very spot where that 
rock is, and where the water is a dozen feet 
deep !’’ 

He stood scarcely a second, when he said to 
Hank, who was in the act of entering the water 
again: 

“‘T believe Johnny is hurt! Hank, swim out 
that way and find out.”’ 

““Get out! Do it yourself, if you want to! 
‘He’s only took a long dive, and will be up pretty 
soon. If he don’t come up by the time we get 
through swimming, I’ll go out and look for 
him.’’ . 

Billy scarcely heard this reply, which was 
dictated as much by ignorance as indifference 
toward one whose life was placed in danger. 
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The majority. of youngsters, in similar circum- 
stances, are totally unable to understand the 
gravity of such a peril until it is too late to 
use that knowledge. This was a test that was 
well calculated to bring out the true quality of 
a boy’s nature which so seldom is shown in 
everyday life. 


CHAPTER II 


PHYSICAL BRAVERY 


EVERAL seconds passed, and still Johnny 
S Butler did not appear on the surface. 
The other three lads in the water, in 
their exuberance, failed to observe anything 
wrong, but Billy all at once began flinging off 
his garments in frantic haste. 

‘¢Hello! what did I tell you?’”’ shouted Hank. 
‘*Didn’t I say he wouldn’t be able to keep out, 
when he seen how much fun it is?’’ | 

But the others did not laugh. It had sud- 
denly dawned upon them that one of their num- 
ber was in imminent peril, and ceasing their 
sport, they became rigid in the water, where it 
reached to their chins, watching the actions of 
Billy with a scared, awed feeling. 

His supposition was correct, when he thought 
that Johnny’s head had struck the rock that 
stood on the margin of the deep hole beyond. 

After disrobing, Billy stood for a second 
peering out into the pool where his playmate 
21 
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had disappeared; but though tne water was 
clear, yet the shadows of the trees extended be- 
yond that point, and he could discover nothing. 

Then, fearing to wait longer, Billy plunged 
in, his dive being such a vigorous one that he 
went clear to the bottom. He swam rapidly 
about, stretching out his arms and kicking his 
feet, in the hope of coming in contact with 
Johnny. He even opened his eyes. ‘The water 
had a yellow tint, and he was able to see some 
little distance beyond his nose; but he touched 
and saw nothing that resembled his endan- 
gered companion. 

Still he persevered. The seconds seemed — 
minutes, as he desperately groped hither and 
thither in the wild search for his friend. It 
appeared as if his distended blood-vessels must 
burst. He could wait no longer, and he came 
to the suyface for breath. 

‘‘Have you found him, Billy?’’ called out the 
others, the whole three now being alive to the 
peril. 

‘“No, not yet. Has he been up?’’ 

““No; hain’t seen him.’’ 

‘‘Keep watch for him.’’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s drowned! he’s drowned!’’ they ex- 
claimed, in a panic of terror. 

But young Hildreth waited only till he could 
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fill his lungs again with the pure, bracing air, 
when down he went. 

Not, however, in precisely the same spot, for 
that would have been a waste of time and labor. 
He felt certain that Johnny must be somewhere 
close to the rock, and he dived very near it, 
groping about with the same diligence as be- 
fore, and keeping his smarting eyes open to 
assist him. 

He reached bottom, and was beginning to rise 
again, with his arms outstretched, when his 
hands gently slipped along something smooth, 
like the body of a large sleeping fish. The 
same instant he grasped the limp arm of 
Johnny Butler, and both came to the surface. 

— “Tve got him—I’ve got him!’’ he gasped, 
searcely able to speak. ‘‘Keep away from 
me.”’ 

He pulled him upon the rock, and then, with 
the help of the others, he was drawn out on 
the bank. There was a blue gash on the fore- 
head, from which the blood flowed down over 
his face and chest. 

‘‘He’s dead—he’s dead!’’ whispered the hor- 
rified youngsters, as they gathered about the 
couple. ‘‘He’ll never speak again!”’ 

But Billy Hildreth was not through. Turn- 
ing his senseless comrade over upon his face, he 
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took him by the heels and raised them, so as 
to cause the water to flow from his mouth. 
Then he rolled him over, and back and forth, 
pressing his chest and lungs in such a manner 
as to induce artificial respiration. 

All this time the little hero toiled without the 
least assistance from the others. They were so 
terrified and dazed at what seemed the pres- 
ence of death that they could only stare, while 
he worked and hoped on, as he had been taught 
to do in such cases by his father, before his 
death. 

In a few minutes the patient gave a faint 
gasp, followed by a strangling cough, and — 
Johnny languidly opened his eyes. 

‘‘He’s all right!’’ exclaimed Hank, with a 
laugh; ‘‘and I’m going to finish my swim. 
Come on, boys!’’ 

The others, however, remained around their » 
companion, who, placing his hand to his fore- 
head, and seeing it covered with blood, as he 
took it away, began to ery. 

‘“What’s the use of crying now, when it’s all 
over?’’ asked Billy. ‘‘Why, didn’t you ery 
when you was under the water?’’ 

‘* *Cause I couldn’t. Did you ever try to ery 
under water?’’ he demanded, ceasing his sob- 
bing for the moment. 
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“Na; because I ain’t such a dunce as to try 
to dive through a rock. I generally try to go 
around it.’’ 

**You don’t s’pose I knowed it was there, do 
you?’’ 

-“You’ve been in often enough to find out.”’ 

“That don’t make any difference; I didn’t 
know it.’’ 

This brief discussion was so interesting to 
Johnny that he concluded to postpone the mat- 
ter of erying until he got home, with his broth- 
ers and sisters around him, and his mother 
trying to sooth him. Then he meant to put on 
the ‘‘loud pedal’’ with a thoroughness that 
would bring all the preserves and sweetmeats 
in the house to his feet, and cause the others to 
sigh with envy at his good fortune. At present 
he would attend to other matters. 

About this time, too, a ringing, stinging head- 
_ ache set in, and he became so violently sick at 
the stomach that he was compelled to stretch 
out on the rock until it should pass over. 

‘‘Quick, Billy! I’ve got the cramp! Help! 
help! or I’ll drown!’’ 

The ery came from Hank Hopper, who was 
near the middle of the pond when he called out; 
and turning their heads, the lads saw him throw 
up his arms, and with a gasp and gurgle, drop 
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beneath the surface. He was struggling in a 
wild, instinctive fashion, without helping him- 
self at all. 

Billy had got his ‘‘second wind”’ by this time, 
and with a quickness of perception that was 
natural to him, he was in the water the next 
instant, and swimming like a duck toward the 
drowning lad. 

The rescuer was an aquatic wonder in his 
way, and he went rapidly through the water, 
although it seemed to him that he never moved 
so slowly in all his life. 

He saw Hank come to the surface, then go 
down, sinking.a second time, still frantically 
but vainly trying to help himself. 

Billy strove desperately to reach him, for he 
knew he would rise only once more, and unless 
he could seize him before he sank, it would 
be too late. 

Two years before, when learning to swim, our 
hero had gone through the same experience, 
and his father, who rescued him, carefully ex- 
plained what to do in such circumstances; so 
that he possessed a knowledge unusual in one so 
young, 

He is looking eagerly about for the head of 
his playmate, but it does not appear. Can it 
be that he, too, has become stunned, and has 
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gone to the bottom like lead? Can it be— 
No; the surface breaks within arm’s length, and 
the face, distorted, gasping, and dreadful to 
look upon, comes up, and instantly begins to 
sink again. 

But the watchful Billy has caught him by the 
hair, and with one arm extended, succeeds in 
holding his face above water. 

‘‘Keep still!’’ he shouted, as if they were a 
half-mile apart; ‘‘and you will be saved.”’ 

But Hank was crazy, and still clutched the 
air, gasping and gurgling for the breath that 
was scarcely within his reach. 

At this moment, Jim Raymond, who was 
really unable to swim a stroke, wholly lost his 
senses at what he believed was the big boy 
drowning before his eyes, and began to flounder 
toward the two in a blind desire to assist in 
what seemed a hopeless attempt. 

““Go back!’ called out Billy. ‘‘You can’t 
help him, and you’ll drown us all.’’ 

There was a fierce earnestness in the tones 
that penetrated the stupefied brain, and Jim 
paused where the water was so deep, that he 
eould barely touch bottom. 

When Hank succeeded in catching a mouth- 
ful of air, he was still frantic, and believed he 
would perish unless he gave some assistance by 
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his own efforts. Catching a glimpse of his res- 
cuer, he made an attempt to throw his arms 
around him—an attempt which, if it succeeded, 
was certain death to both. 

None knew this better than Billy, who gave 
his hair a spiteful yank, and shouted in his 
very face: ; 

‘‘Don’t put your hands on me! If you do, 
I'll let go and you’ll drown, sure. Just keep 
still, and you’re all right. Use your legs all 
you want to, but let me alone.”’ 

There isn’t much reason in a drowning boy 
—or man, for that matter—and again and. 
again the frantic Hank came within a hair’s 
breadth of pulling his brave rescuer beneath 
the surface. His struggles at times seemed to 
be involuntary, but the glimpses ofreason, and 
the twistings that his hair received, served to 
remind him of his true peril; and the two began 
_making labored progress toward shallow water, 
where the big fellow would need no more help. 

Billy was laboriously towing his friend, 
when, as if fate had determined to overwhelm 
the little hero, a wild ery came from Jim Ray- 
mond, who, by some unaccountable means, had 
gone beyond his depth, and was now struggling, 
rising and sinking, precisely as Hank himself 
had done a few minutes before. 
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‘“‘Oh, don’t leave me—don’t leave me!”’ 
pleaded the big fellow, understanding what the 
ery meant. ‘‘I’m getting the Sal worse - 
every minute.’’ 

*‘See whether you can swim. Try hard,”’ 
said Billy. 

The boy made the effort, and floated forward 
as easily as ever. 

‘‘Your cramp is gone; keep it up, and you'll 
reach shore ahead of me.’’ 

“But L’ll get the cramp again, sure as you’ 
live,’’ cried the frightened Hank. 

‘‘Then get it, if you want to,’’ replied the im- 
patient Billy. 

Hank made-.a few vigorous strokes, when, 
sure enough, his right leg twisted up, with that 
stinging, paralyzing cramp again. 

‘‘T knowed I’d drown,’’ he wailed, struggling 
with weak desperation. ‘‘Come, Billyquick! 
T’ll be dead if you don’t! Never mind him—he 
ain’t as good as me.’’ 

Young Hildreth shouted something in reply, 
but it could not be understood, and the shiver- 
ing bully was certain his last minute had come. 

“‘Quick! quick! I’m sinking! If you don’t 
T'll lick— Oh! oh! oh!”’ 

Just then his feet struck something. Could 
it be possible? Yes, it was the bottom. The 
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water scarcely reached his arm-pits. He was 
saved! 

‘‘Darned if I ain’t!’’ he exclaimed, glowing 
all over with happiness, as he realized the 
blessed fact. ‘‘I oughter lick you, for being in 
such a hurry to leave me,’’ he added, turning 
toward Billy. ‘‘You hadn’t any right to pad- 
dle off as fast as that. However, I’ll let you go 
this time.’’ 

But the hero had his hands more than full. ~ 
He was so tired that he could barely support 
himself, when he reached the point where Jim 
Raymond was making his despairing struggle 
for life. 

Except for one great advantage, Billy would 
have failed utterly in this instance. He knew 
that the boy was scarcely an arm’s length be- 
yond the place where the depth was shallow 
enough to permit him to stand. He had only to 
move him back to that, and he would be out of 
danger. This fact, together with the immi- 
nence of his peril, nerved the little fellow to 
do more than it would be believed he was capa- 
ble of performing; and the time was very brief 
between his leaving Hank and seizing Jim by 
the hair, who, as might be expected, made fran- 
tic efforts to grasp him around the body. 

The same means was applied as before. The 
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hair was almost yanked out by the roots, and 
the rescuer warned the other, in a voice that 
might have been heard a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, that if he persisted he would let him 
drown. It wasn’t a time when a youngster is 
generally cool and calm; but the two causes 
combined accomplished their purpose, and the 
endangered lad was drawn into shallow water. 

‘A few minutes later, all five were upon the 
big rock, side-by-side. Little Johnny Butler 
was stretched out, his wound partly stanched, 
his face as white as death, still violently sick at 
the stomach. Hank Hopper hardly knew what 
to think of matters. It seemed to him that 
things had become mixed. It appeared very 
strange that he should have the cramp for the 
first time in his life. 

“‘T’m going to get an eel-skin,’’ he concluded, 
alluding to a remedy of which he had often 
heard, ‘‘and tie one of ’em round each ankle. 
That’ll keep off cramps, they say.’’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE BIG BLACK BEAR 


OOR Billy Hildreth was so utterly ex-_ 
hausted that he could hardly draw him- 
self upon the rock beside his compan- 

ions. When he succeeded in doing so, he lay 
flat, unable even to speak for several minutes. 
Under Providence, he had saved three of his 
companions from drowning during the last half- 
hour, a performance which it would seem was 
sufficient to wear out an athletic man. 

Johnny Butler and Jim Raymond seemed to 
comprehend the true magnitude of the exploit— 
so far, at least, as it concerned them—and they 
thanked their rescuer from the bottom of their 
hearts. 

‘‘So I went in to swim, after all,’’ he laughed, 
after they had donned their garments and 
started homeward; ‘‘and it was the biggest 
kind of a swim I’ve had for some time.’’ 

““Yes,’? was the faint response of Johnny; 
‘if you hadn’t gone in, we’d never come out.’ 

32 
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Hank Hopper, as was his favorite custom 
when walking along the road, was stoning all 
the birds that came within stoning distance. 
True, the little songsters were in no danger, un- 
less from astray shot, but it was an index of his 
disposition. 

““Do you know what I think?’’ he asked, :sud- 
denly ceasing his throwing, and dropping in 
among his companions, who looked inquiringly 
at him without speaking. ‘‘I think Billy, here, 
has acted as mean as he could.’’ 

Every face flushed with indignation, and Lew 
Snyder exclaimed: 

‘He saved every life here except mine, and 
he would have done the same to me if I had 
needed it! He did do one mean thing, and that 
was in saving you from drowning!”’ 

These were daring words in the face of the 
school bully, but Lew was quick-tempered, and 
he ought to have been angered at the big in- 
grate, who really seemed unable, to comprehend 
the immeasurable favor that had been done him. 

“That ain’t what I mean!’’ he replied, im- 
patient at the storm he had raised. ‘‘That’s 


*all good enough, pulling out you chaps—though 


[ didn’t need his help—but when it looked as 

if I was going to the bottom, and told him 

how it was, what d’ye s’pose he says? Why 
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he tells me to go, for all he cares. I tell you 
that cut deep!’’ added the bully, with a shake 
of his head, as if he were about to bid them 
farewell and lie down and die. ‘‘I don’t like 
such things. There ain’t a boy in school that 
dares talk to me like that, and I won’t stand it.”’ 

Lew boiled over at this. It would seem that 
he had already uttered words that were ten-fold 
more exasperating than those referred to, and 
yet the bully persisted in directing his anger 
against the lad who, beyond all question, had 
been the means of saving his life. 

Billy paid little attention to what was said 
around him. He was tired and thoughtful, and 
kept close to Johnny, who was also angered at 
the atrocious words of the bully. His physical 
exhaustion was such that he felt little interest 
in anything, and was only desirous of getting 
home, where he could lie down and rest. But 
he rallied rapidly, and as they progressed on 
the way, began to listen and take part in what 
was said. 

The indignant Lew was doing most of the 
talking. He was small, fiery and reckless. He 
possessed one advantage, which all boys can ap- 
preciate—unable to compete with the heavy, 
elephantine Hank Hopper, he still was remark- 
ably fleet of foot, and could outrun him. All 
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_he had to do was to keep his eye on the big fel- 
low, and when he made a charge toward hin, 
whisk beyond his reach. Thus it was that he 
ventured to be more ‘‘sassy’’ than any of his 
classmates, and succeeded well, also, in escap- 
ing the penalty. 

Now and then, Hank would catch him un- 
awares, and prepare to pummel him, but Lew 
would make such profuse promises of reforma- 
tion that he was generally liberated; but as soon 
as he could pick up his hat and edge off, he 
broke every promise, became ten-fold more ex- 
-asperating than ever, and dared Hank to meet 
him half way. 

But he was boiling over now, and fairly scari- 
fied him. 

“You talk of licking Billy!’’ he repeated, 
with a scorn whose depth, and breadth, and 
length can only be expressed on the face of an 
indignant youngster. ‘‘I saw the whole thing. 
If Billy hadn’t left you when he did, Jim would 
have been drowned. He knew you was safe, 
and he could afford to leave you. And you talk 
of licking him for saving your life! Oh, dear! 
it makes me so mad that I can’t hold myself! 
Search the wide world over, you couldn’t find 
such a mean, lazy, ungrateful, good-for-nothing, 
cowardiy—”’ 
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‘““See here! do you know who you’re sass- 
ing?’’ interrupted Hank, doubling up his fists 
and advancing upon him. ‘‘I think it’s time 
you learned.’’ 1) Ube 

‘‘Why don’t you teach me, then?’’ called out 
the fiery Lew, putting himself in fighting atti- 
tude. ‘‘If you want to get laid out, come on!’’ 

Hank dashed toward him, like a lame horse; 
and Lew, as might be expected, scampered out 
of his reach, and pausing a little way off, con- 
tinued to defy him. The bully was so full of 
anger that he picked up a heavy stone to hurl 
at him. 

‘Look out there!’’ shouted the fugitive to 
his friends. ‘‘He is going to throw something 
at me, and he’ll hit some of you! You’d better 
get as near me as you can, and then you’ll be 
safe!”’ 

Hank put his whole might in the blow, and 
truth to tell, it did come as near hitting Johnny 
Butler, on the left, as it did to striking Lew 
Snyder, in front. 

This latter youngster had been meditating a 
coup d’etat for a week or so. He detested the 
bully who tyrannized over all, and his plan was 
to effect a confederation or alliance, offensive 
and defensive, among the others, and then to 
organize a campaign against Hopper that would 
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be so effective that he never would molest them 
again. 

There were some difficulties in the way, for 
as he could master any pupil in the school when 
taken singly, he would manage it so as to meet | 
each of them alone afterward, and whip them 
in detail. But then, Lew argued with himself, 
they could unite and lay siege to him again; 
and if he repeated his Napoleonic tactics, they 
could repeat theirs, and so the thing might be 
kept up ad infinitum. 

The sly Lew saw further the favorable posi- 
tion in which he would be placed. He was the 
only one who could outrun him, and so, while he 
would stand his ground, and take his punish- 
ment with the rest, yet when it came to the de- 
tail, he had only to use the legs with which 
nature had furnished him to i op himself out 
of danger. 

Why not effect the coalition now, Paihia open 
the campaign, on the spot? 

Matters were in this critical shape, when a 
most unlooked-for diversion occurred. A man 
was seen coming down the highway, on horse- 
back, at such a terrific speed as to show that it 
had some unusual cause; and the lads, dropping 
all dispute, with that sudden transition of emo- 
tion characteristic of childhood, hurried to the 
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side of the road, to give him plenty of room to 
pass without running over them. 

‘‘Golly! he must be going after the doctor,”’ 
remarked Lew, standing almost against Hank, 
both of whom would be taken for loving broth- 
ers, who had never uttered a cross word to each 
other. ‘‘I wonder who’s dead?’’ 

‘‘Nobody, or he wouldn’t go for the doctor. 
A doctor can’t help a dead man,’’ said Billy 
Hildreth, awaking to an interest in the matter. 

‘*Couldn’t he get dead after the man started? 
and the man, not knowing it, would keep on run- 
ning for him?’’ was_the rather pointed and 
mixed question of Lew. ‘‘Just hear the horse’s 
hoofs! He’s coming like a locomotive.”’ 

So he was, indeed. Something was up; and 
Hank Hopper began climbing over the fence, 
with considerable mental agitation. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Lew, with a 
wondering laugh. 

‘That horse wants all the road,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘I don’t like the way his legs fly out.’’ 

Approaching with such speed, the horseman 
was abreast of them in a few seconds. He had 
descried them when at a distance, and began 
drawing in his steed, coming to a halt when di- 
rectly in front of them. 

The youngsters were greatly amazed, as the 
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man was one whom none of them had ever seen 
before. 

If they were astonished at seeing him, what 
were their emotions when he blurted out his 
question? 

‘‘T say, boys, have any of you seen a big 
black bear around here?’’ 

‘‘Gracious alive, no!’’ gasped Billy Hildreth, 
the others expressing their terrified surprise in 
some similar exclamation and answer. ‘‘Where 
did he come from?’ 

‘‘He broke out of our show last night, when 
we were going through Elkville, in the queerest 
kind of a way. The keeper remembers hearing 
a noise, but he saw nothing, and we never 
learned that he had got away until this morn- 
ing. We’ve been hunting for him ever since, 
and have been on the track of him several 
times; but everybody is so scared that they 
seem to have lost their senses, and we can’t get 
anything reliable out of them. I picked up 
something, a while ago, which made me think 
he had taken this direction. You’re sure you | 
haven’t seen anything of him?”’ 

“‘T heered something growl, awhile ago,’’ said 
the shivering Hank, from over the fence. 

‘““Where was it, sonny?’’ 

‘SA lot of us fellows was in to swim, when I 
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heerd something up the bank growl. I didn’t 
say anything about it, ’cause I didn’t want to 
- seare the little fellers.’’ 

'  ‘*He’s yarning,’’? said Lew Snyder, well 
knowing that the bully wasn’t telling the truth. 
“It was me growling at him, a little while ago, 
because Billy Hildreth, there, saved him from 
drowning, and he was talking about kicking 
him, for the reason that Billy didn’t do it in 
style—mussed his hair too much, I s’pose.”’ 


“T’ll pay you for this!’’ muttered Hank. 


‘<T’ll remember you—yes, I’ll remember you!’’ 

‘““You needn’t wait!’’ said the tantalizing 
Lew. ‘‘If you want trouble, I’ll come over 
there and give it to you.’’ 

The horseman, finding that the lads knew 
nothing about the only subject. that interested 
him, galloped away at the same sweeping gait. 

‘¢ Ain’t that awful?’’ asked Hank, in a scared 
undertone, as he crawled back again over the 
fence, thinking of nothing but the astounding 
fact that a bear was loose in the neighborhood, 
liable to eat up all the boys that ventured out of 
doors. 

Each one of the five was desirous of getting 
forward with as little delay as possible. It was 
growing dark, and they still had a considerable 
distance to go. 
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It was no cheering prospect—that of meeting 
one of those terrible creatures that are held in 
greater horror by urchins than all others com- 
bined; and so they began walking rapidly home- 
ward, peeping over the tops of the fences, look- 
ing behind them, and scanning every patch of 
woods with the greatest misgiving. 

Billy Hildreth, who was unquestionably the 
bravest lad of the party, thought it would be a 
desirable thing to reach their homes without 
delay, for there was no telling when or where ~ 
the dreaded beast would appear, and they had 
no means of defending themselves against it. 

Elkville was the nearest village, and was 
where the school was located that they attended, 
their homes being scattered over a broad area 
of surrounding country. 

A traveling menagerie, of not very extensive 
proportions, had paused on a large vacant lot, 
some distance beyond the village, and arranged 
their caravan in order to spend the night. 
Thus matters stood, when a large black bear, 
through some defect in his cage, passed outside, 
-and went off on a little tour of his own. 

By some curious oversight, his absence was 
not noticed until several hours after his de- 
parture; and then, in the hurry and confusion, 
which were natural in such exciting circum- 
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stances, the proper means were not taken to 
recapture hin. 

He could not be tracked for any definite dis- 
tance, and the people were so terrified, when 
the tidings spread that a wild animal was free, 
and scouring through the neighborhood, that 
the wildest reports were believed; and for a 
time, it may be said, a reign of terror existed. 

The lads talked a great deal in whispers, as 
if afraid the bear would overhear them and he- 
come offended thereat, and they did more star- 
ing than they had done all day. 

‘““What would you do, if you should see him 
coming down the road?”’ asked Billy of his com- 
panions, who were talking rapidly. 

‘‘Why, I’d run like the mischief,’’ replied 
Lew, who had immense confidence in his legs. 

**T’d hide,’’ said Jim Raymond; ‘‘that is, if I 
could find a place to hide in.’’ 

‘‘T think I’d try the same thing,’’ added 
Johnny Butler, forgetful of the wound and rack- 
ing headache. ‘‘There wouldn’t be much use 
im running away from such an animal. And 
now, Billy, what would you do?”’ 

‘“T’d climb a tree,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I could do 
that quicker than anything else.”’ 

‘‘ And that shows what a fool you are,’’ added 
Hank. ‘‘Bears can climb trees, and he’d be 
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after you quicker’n lightning, and chaw you up 
before you could_reach the first limb.’’ 

‘“‘T know all about that,’’ was the confident 
reply of. the little fellow. ‘‘Bears can climb 
large trees, but if you go up a sapling they ain’t 
anywhere. You might sit there, a dozen feet 
from the ground, and laugh at them till you get 
tired.”’ 

‘“That shows what a fool you are ag’in,’’ con- 
tinued Hank, determined to convince his com- 
rades of his superiority of knowledge; ‘‘for, if 
you climbed a small tree, such as you’re talking 
about, the bear would chaw it in two, and you’d 
drop right down into his mouth. How would 
you like that, eh?”’ 

‘‘You never heard of a bear doing such a 
thing,’’ maintained Billy, who was as much the 
superior of his friends in mental acquirements 
as he was in bravery. ‘‘That’s the surest way 
of getting out of the reach of a bear. The only 
trouble would be that there ain’t any such trees 
around us; but then, as the bear ain’t anywhere 
near us, it don’t make much difference. All I 
want is for things to stay as they are till we get 
home.’’ 

‘“‘Hark!’’? suddenly gasped Hank, pausing 
with open mouth and staring eyes, in the atti- 
tude of intense attention; ‘‘did you hear that?’’ 
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Just then they were at the top of a hill, at 
the base of which was a small bridge, crossing a 
stream whose banks were fringed by trees and. 
undergrowth, densely interlocked, and afford- 
ing the very place, in the eyes of the lads, 
where bruin would ensconce himself in ambush 
and await the coming of his prey. 

‘‘What was it?’’? asked several, when they 
had stood some seconds without hearing any- 
thing. ‘‘What did it sound like?’’ 

“Tt was a growl—a reg’lar bear’s growl. 
I’m sure, because I know something about 
bears. I’ve read up on ’em, because I expect to 
be a great hunter myself.’’ 

‘*You look like one,’’ sneered Lew, one conld 
not abstain from expressing his disgust, even 
in such a trying moment. ‘‘I don’t believe you 
ever heard of a great hunter.’’ 

**T tell you I know all about them. There’s 
that chap named Going—or, was it Cumming? 
and Silas—Silas—no, Paul—something or 
other—Chaillu. I tell you I know all about 
’em, and—’’ 

At this juncture, Jim Raymond, who had ven- 
tured farther down hill than the others, leaped 
back among them, exclaiming: 

“The bear is coming! The bear is coming!’’ 


CHAPTER IV 
FEAR AND TREMBLING . 


ITHOUT waiting to make sure of the 
right direction, the five lads scattered 
as if a bomb-shell had burst at their 

feet. Hank Hopper made a scramble to get 
over the fence, and would have succeeded, had 
not Jim Raymond caught hold of his heel, just 
as he got astride of the topmost round, and 
pulled him back. 

The danger was too desperate t punish the 
little fellow for this interference, and Hank 
climbed furiously back again, his friend doing 
the same. 

Thus it was that both were on the fence at 
the same time, when their combined weight 
snapped the upper rail, and both rolled over 
together upon the other side. 

Here they interfered with each other so much, 
constantly rising only to tumble down again, 
that by a common impulse they ceased their 


struggles and lay still, under the hope that they 
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were concealed sufficiently to escape the gaze 
of the approaching monster. 

Snyder showed his confidence in his own 
fleetness by starting up the road at full speed, 
going with a swiftness that was remarkable, 
while Billy and Johnny got over the fence, on 
the other side of the road, as quickly as they 
could, and began looking for the sapling up- 
which to climb. 

Unable to see any, they glanced back again 
to learn how near the bear was to them; but to 
their surprise, he was not seen anywhere. The 
hollow was as deserted as when they first 
glanced down from the top of the hill. 

‘“How’s that?’’ asked Billy, when the two had 
stared a minute or so, without discovering any- 
thing. - ‘‘I don’t see the bear.”’ 

‘‘Maybe he hasn’t come out from the bushes 
yet.’’ 
‘‘How could Jim see him, then? Wait till I 
go back and take another peep.”’ 

He returned cautiously to the fence, with 
some trepidation of manner, for he was no more 
desirous than the others of becoming the ob- 
ject of a bear’s attentions. 

Reaching the obstruction and still hearing 
nothing, he stealthily stepped upon the lowest 
rail, rose up and peered over. 
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He could see down into the hollow, that looked 
gloomy and dismal enough in the gathering 
twilight; but all was quiet and motionless—not 
the least evidence of animal life being visible. 

“‘Hello!’? shouted Billy, at the top of his 
voice; ‘‘what are you all running for? There 
ain’t any bear here. Jim was fooling you. 
Come back again. It’s all right.’’ 

He attested the sincerity of his words by 
climbing back into the road; seeing which, the 
others were reassured, and turned their faces 
toward the highway. 

When they were together, the natural query 
was as to what was the cause of young Ray- 
mond having created such a terrible scare. 

“‘T tell you I seen him!”’ persisted the little 
fellow. ‘‘I was half-way down the hill, when 
I heard a trampling in the bushes, and on the 
right-hand side of the road, right by the brook, 
come a big black snout that I knowed belonged 
to the bear.”’ 

‘“‘Are you sure you saw it?’’ asked Billy. 
‘‘Did you have a good look at it?”’ 

‘<T saw him as plain as the nose on your face! 
Couldn’t make any mistake about it!’’ 

“‘Maybe you were right,’”’ said Billy; ‘‘but I 
don’t believe the bear is there any more than 
we are. If he had been, he would have come | 
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out after us. You must have been mistaken.”’ 

‘What was it I did see, then?’’? demanded 
Jim, indignantly. 

‘‘How can I tell, when I wasn’t with you? 
You ought to have waited and found out for 
yourself.”’ 

In spite of the positive assertion of Billy, and 
the general confidence the others had in him, 
their fears were not utterly dissipated. 

The great question was how they were to get 
to the other side of the bridge. Of course they 
could have flanked it by going across lots; but 
the creek reached out upon the right and left, 
and besides picking their way through it, they 
would be forced to wade or swim the stream, 
which was deep in many places, with a treacher- 
ous bottom. 

The structure was narrow, and once upon the 
other side, they had only a short distance to go 
to reach home. 

It was so tempting to keep to the highway, 
that they debated the question only a few min- 
utes, when they decided to hurry over before the 
night settled fairly upon them. 

‘‘T’ll take the lead,’’ said Billy, ‘‘and watch 
as sharp as I can. I won’t halloo till I’m sure . 
I see the bear, and when I dig out as fast as I 
know how, you’d better do the same.’’ 
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‘You needn’t be afraid of that,’’ said 
Johnny. ‘‘We’ve showed how we can run.”’ 

“‘T’ll stay behind,’’ added Hank. ‘‘That’s 
the most dangerous place, you know..’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Billy, who understood the na- 
ture of the bully. ‘‘If we start to run, the bear 
will be out in the road just at the time you 
come opposite him, and of course he’ll grab 
you. But then, you ought to go there, because 
you’re the biggest boy.”’ 

Hank scratched his head, and began to fidget 
a little. He feared he had made an error, after 
all; but as there was no way of getting out of 
it, so far as he could see, he submitted with the 
best grace possible, inwardly resolving that he 
would tread upon the heels of the lad immedi- 
ately in his front, or hang back to that extent 
that his peril would be no greater than the 
others. | 

Finally, the procession was arranged—Billy 
taking the lead, and Hank Hopper bringing up 
the rear, agreeably to his own proposal, and 
keeping so close to the next youngster that he 
frequently stepped upon his heels, as he meant 
to do. 

As they neared the little bridge they held 
their breath, and it seemed as if they could hear 
the beating of their own hearts. They stared 
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in every direction, ready to dash off at the first 
sign from the dangerous bruin. 

“‘Sh! Don’t speak!’’ 

These exclamations and words were uttered 
by every one of the five boys, at intervals of a 
few seconds, as they stealthily made their way 
down the hill on tiptoe, and now and then raised 
their hands warningly. Still, they made good 
progress, and in a few minutes were going over 
the bridge like so many phantoms. 

All at once, Billy Hildreth leaped several feet 
in air, and uttered a shout, starting off, at the 
samevinstant, at the top of his speed, down the 
road. s 

As a matter of course, the others did the 
same, each one adding to the interest of the oc- 
casion by yelling ‘‘Murder!’’ with might and 
main. 

This flight continued until they had gone a 
couple of hundred yards, when Billy suddenly 
came to a halt, and asked: 

‘“What are you all running for?”’ 

‘‘The bear!’’ was the reply, as they glanced 
furtively back, panting for breath, and ready to 
dash away again. 

‘I didn’t see any bear!’’ laughed the young 
wag. ‘‘I did that to make you run! I don’t 
believe there is any bear loose. If there was 
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we should have heard of it at school. That man 
_ talked that way to make us hurry home. I was 
a little scared at first, but I ain’t now. Hello! 
what’s that?’’ 

At this moment they reached the cross-roads, 
where stood the guide-board. The question 
- was caused by the sight of a large poster tacked 
upon it—something which was not there in the 
morning. The type was so large and clear that, 
as they gathered around, they were able to read 
the words, although the sun had been down for 
some time. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD! 


Will be paid for the capture of the California 
grizzly bear Goliah, or the Monarch of the Western 
Wilds, that broke out of his cage on the evening of 
the 20th. 

This animal is believed to be in the neighborhood 
of Elkville; and so long as he is not shot at or inter- 
fered with, is not likely to disturb any one. 

The attaches of Brown, Jones & Robinson’s Great 
Moral Menagerie will use every means to secure the 
bear, and will doubtless succeed, in the course of a 
few days at the furthest. 

A suitable reward will be paid to any one giving 
information as to the precise whereabouts of the ani- 
mal, and five hundred dollars reward will be paid to — 
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the parties who may succeed in securing him without 
injury. No reward will be given in case he is killed 
or badly injured. 
Brown, JONES & ROBINSON. 


The great danger was that the terrified 
neighbors would join and hunt the grizzly, or 
‘“big black bear,’’ to death. His size made him 
a most valuable acquisition to the ‘‘Great Moral 
Menagerie,’’ and it was this apprehension that 
led the proprietors to the rather singular pro- 
ceeding of offering such a large reward—an 
amount that was not likely to be secured by any - 
outsiders, but which, it was hoped, would pre- 
vent them from injuring the brute, and give the 
attaches time to complete their own plans for 
recapturing the bear. 

“‘My gracious! but that man told the truth, 
after all!’’ exclaimed Billy, after he had read 
it twice with great eagerness. ‘‘There is a 
bear loose, and he is one of the worst kind—a 
regular grizzly from California. I tell you, 
boys, it’s time we were home. I’ve got lots of 
chores to do, and ought to have been there long 
ago.’? ' 

This being the cross-roads, the paths of most 
of the lads diverged. 

Jim Raymond continued straight on; Lew 
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Snyder and Johnny Butler turned to the left, 
while Billy and Hank moved to the right. 

They didn’t linger long to bid one another 
good-by, for they were each and all impressed’ 
with the necessity of being at home to attend to 
duties awaiting them, and which, singularly 
enough, none had thought of until now. | 

Leaving the first three named with the state- 
ment that their homeward journeys were not 
marked by any incident worth recording, we 
must say that the case was altogether different 
with Billy and Hank. They were doomed to 
an experience such as had never been theirs be- 
fore. 

The last named lived three-fourths of a mile 
from where the roads met, and the other about 
half that distance. The presence of a com- 
mon danger brings the most indifferent into 
close friendship, and the two lads, so opposite 
in every respect, walked side-by-side, talking in 
whispers. 

Billy was alarmed more on his mother’s ac- 
count than his own. He was sure she had 
heard nothing of the escape of the savage crea- 
ture. At this pleasant time of the year, she 
was accustomed to spend much of her time out 
of doors—a fact which, in his estimation, made 
~ her position all the more perilous; and so, in 
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hastening homeward, he was not thinking of his 
own safety alone. 

‘¢Plague on the bears!’’ growled Hank. Sea 
don’t see what such creatures was ever got up 
for. When I get to be President, I’m going to 
send the army through the country to kill all of 
them. Then folks will be able to sleep nights, 
without dreaming about them.”’ 

‘‘T hope this one hasn’t been near our 
hous,’’ said Billy, as much to himself as his 
companion. ‘‘I am worried more about mother 
than myself.’’ 

‘‘T.ain’t. The folks at home must do the 
same as I do, look out for themselves. It’s all 
I can do to take care of myself. That’s the 
way to get along in this world—’’ 

Just then there was a guttural growl—so un- 
mistakable that the two boys instantly paused, 
with throbbing hearts, and gazed with a look 
of terror about them. There was no mistake 
this time. 

For an instant, they were unable to perceive 
the cause of the alarming noise, and looking up 
and down the road, everything was clear. 
They had not yet encountered a horseman or 
pedestrian since meeting the man who made the 
startling news known to them. 

‘That was a bear, as sure as you live,’’ said 
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Billy, thoroughly seared. ‘‘Let’s go over the 
fence, and lie down in the eee and look 
around.’’ — 

As Hank was glad to lie down at any time, 
aside from the alarm that prompted him to do 
so in the present instance, he lost no time in 
acting upon the suggestion. In a twinkling, 
they were over the fence and stretched out on 
the ground. 

They had scarcely assumed the position, 
when Billy caught the arm of his friend, and 
whispered: 

‘Oh, Hank! there he is now, certain sure!’’ 

As he spoke, he pointed across the field, and 
_ within a hundred feet of where they were ly- 
ing, could be seen a huge, dark body, with its 
head down, as if cropping grass. It was so 
plainly outlined, and its contour was so differ- 
ent from anything ever met, that there was no 
room for doubt. 

‘Oh, what shall I do?’’ whispered Hank, 
nestling up close to his friend. ‘‘We’re going 
dead, sure!’’ 

‘‘Keep still and don’t stir!’’ replied Billy, 
with his eyes fixed upon the monster’s form, 
while he asked himself whether it would do to 
start and make arunforit. Along this portion 
of the road grew a number of small maples. 
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They were on the other side of the highway, 
however, and so, besides climbing the fence, it 
was necessary to make a smart run to reach 
them. : 

“‘Keep still!’? added our hero, in the same 
guarded voice. ‘‘He don’t see us yet, and 
bimeby he’ll move off, and then we’ll get a 
chance to dig out. The minute we rise, he’ll be 
after us, sure.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
TREED 


VEN in his terrifying danger Billy Hil- 
dreth was puzzled to understand what 
the bear was doing. They are not ac- 

customed to crop grass, and yet it looked as if 
this one was doing so. By-and-by, however, 
the boy was able to solve the problem. The 
brute had a calf or pig, which he was enjoying 
at his leisure, and which he seemed to have 
seized without alarming the owner. 

“‘T bet he saw us,’’ whispered Hank, who had 
managed to recover his self-possession during 
these few minutes of immunity. ‘‘Let’s dig 
out!’ 

‘‘No; he didn’t see us, but if we start to run 
he’ll be after us like a flash. He’ll soon be 
through eating, and will go away; then we’ll 
have a chance to do something.”’ 

<¢ *Sposin’ he comes this way?’’ was the per- 
tinent suggestion of Hank. 

‘<We’ve got to take the chances. If he does, 
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we must bounce over the fence and dig for the © 
trees yonder. We'll have time to get out of 
his reach before he can get to the other side of 
the road.’’ 

‘Are you sure, Billy, that the bear can’t 
climb them small trees?”’ 

“‘T’m sure of it. Father once saved his life 
that way. If you go up a tree that has a big 
shaggy trunk, he’ll be after you in no time; but 
he can’t navigate the saplings. There! I think 
he is done.’’ 

From where the two lads lay trembling on 
the ground, they saw bruin raise his head and 
look about him. He stood silent a moment, and 
then began moving away. 

At first it was hard to tell the direction, and 
for a few seconds it seemed as if he was pursu- 
ing exactly an opposite direction. But Billy 
suddenly saw the mistake. 

“‘Quick, Hank! he’s after us!’’ 

Never did two lads scramble over a fence in 
less time than did these. 

A fall upon the part of the bully placed him 
slightly in the rear—a very little disadvantage, 
however—seeing which, brave Billy showed a 
rare piece of magnanimity. 

The shade trees on the opposite side of the 
road were about fifty feet apart, and one was 
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directly across from where they were. Billy 
had made for this in the first place, until he 
saw the discomfiture of his companion, when, 
leaving it for him, he sped for the next one 
down the road. 

Time was too precious to spend in looking 
behind him, and the instant he reached his sap- 
ling he bounded up as fast as possible, and 
climbing with the agility of a cat, placed him- 
self among the branches, a dozen feet from the 
ground. 

This done, he looked about him, to see how 
Hank was getting on, and what ee bear was 
doing. Matters could not have been more se- 
rious. 

There was something majestic in the action 
of the grizzly. He had espied the youngsters, 
‘and was ‘‘going for them’’ with a directness 
that could not be mistaken. 

Reaching the fence, he did not trifle with it, 
but moved onward with the serene indiffer- 
ence of a locomotive, his immense momentum 
carrying away the rails, as if they were paste- 
board. 

Rather singularly, the brute passed directly 
by Hank, who was going up a tree with all 
the dexterity possible, and headed straight for 
Billy, who was astride of the highest branch 
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that would bear his weight, and with his arms 
around the small trunk, was looking down on 
the movements of the monster with an inter- 
est which possibly may be imagined. 

. JT wonder whether he can climb a tree?’’ 
he muttered, with a throbbing heart, doubts 
arising as he saw the brute heading toward 
him. ‘‘I wish I was somewhere else.”’ 

Reaching the sapling, the grizzly paused, 
looked up and growled. Then he raised one 
paw and rested against it, still scrutinizing 
the youngster, who was as thoroughly scared _ 
as a boy could be and yet live. 

His next movement was to walk round the 
tree, still growling occasionally as he did so, 
’ when, apparently satisfied with what he had 
done, he scrambled. off toward Hank Hopper. 

‘““Thunderation!’’ gasped the latter; ‘‘he’s 
bound to have me, and I can’t help myself! ”’ 

If he had reflected calmly for a moment, he 
would have seen that his situation was pre- 
cisely similar to that of Billy, as there was no 
appreciable difference between the size of the 
trees. The bully, however, was considerably 
heavier than his friend and instead of remain- 
ing where he was, he began climbing still higher, 
unaware of a new danger, that was apparent to 
the other, who shouted: 
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*‘Don’t do that, Hank! The tree won’t bear 
you!’’ 

But the lad was too panic-stricken to under- 
stand the peril of what he was doing, and he 
kept on going up, until the very disaster 
against which he was warned overtook hin. 

Before he knew what was taking place, the 
maple bent like a whipstock, and finally 
stopped, with the youngster hanging seven or 
eight feet above the earth, and directly over 
the head of the grizzly, which was squatted 
on his haunches awaiting the moment when the 
plump prize should drop into his maw! 

The only thing that Hank could do was to 
yell, and he did that with emphasis. As a 
matter-of-course, he held fast to the tree with 
both hands. At the same time he locked his 
- feet over the narrow trunk, so as to make 
his hold the more secure. Thus it was that his 
feet and head were near together, while the 
middle portion of his body was the nearest to 
the bear. 

The latter contemplated him for a few min- 
utes, and then, reaching up his paw, struck 
him a smart blow, which set his body swing- 
ing back and forth, or rather up and down. 
The sapling rose a foot or so, placing the lad 
for the instant out of the reach of the stupen- 
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dous paw; but the reaction brought it down 
still nearer than before, when the brute struck 
him again, and the bobbing continued. 

If the situation could have been divested of 
its danger, it would have been laughable. It 
suggested some toy that was kept going by 
the blows of the paw —blows which of them- 
selves were nothing, except the force that set 
the machine in motion; but Hank was certain 
that every sweep of that ponderous foreleg 
would rend him to pieces, and he maintained a 
series of yells that could scarcely have been 
excelled by an Indian warrior. 

Beyond. a question, the grizzly enjoyed it. 
It is not likely that he was very hungry, and 
his species, on more than one occasion, have 
evinced a waggish disposition. 

‘“‘Slip a little further down the tree!’’ 
called Billy, who thought that by doing so the 
sapling would right itself, and lift him be- 
yond the reach of the monster; but Hank was 
yelling so loud that he couldn’t hear anything 
else for some minutes. By and by, however, 
he caught the words, and replied: 

‘‘Shet your mouth! If I get any further 
down, he’ll chaw me up! If you want to be 
of any help to me, get down and run for a 
gun, and shoot him. Why don’t you do it?’’ 
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This was asking considerable of Billy, but it 
was characteristic of the other, and our hero 
muttered: 

“‘That’s a good idea, now, and I thik T can 
do it, if I’m a little careful.”’ s: 

The chances were that the minute he placed 
his foot on the ground, the grizzly would take 
after him; but as there was a row of the ma- 
ples, he was certain of reaching the next one 
before being overtaken. He now acted on the 
suggestion with a promptness natural to him. 

The situation of Hank was so critical that 
Billy hurriedly picked his way through the 
limbs, and then, sliding down the trunk, was 
off like a shot for the next tree, up which he 
climbed with an agility greater than that dis- 
played in the first place. He never paused un- 
til he reached the branches, when he looked 
about to see whether he was out of reach of 
the dreaded creature. 

But no bear was there. The boy’s flight 
had not been noticed, and he was still amusing 
himself at the expense of poor, yelling Hank 
Hopper. 

“‘T got fooled that time,’’ laughed Billy, 
as he slid down to the ground again. ‘‘I only , 
wish Hank was as far away as Iam. I'll be 
back again as soon as I can.”’ 
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He was comparatively near home, and taking 
the middle of the road he ran with such speed 
that he arrived there in a few minutes, meet- 
ing no person on the way. 

His first proceeding was to assure himself 
that his mother was alive and unharmed. It 
was so dark that he saw a light burning in 
the little room, where he was accustomed to 
sit evenings and study his lessons, beside his — 
parent, after the tea-table was cleared away. 

Billy went headlong into the room, panting 
and white with alarm and excitement. 

‘‘Mother! mother! Where are you?’’ he 
gasped, looking about the room, and ‘not seeing 
her. 

‘‘Here, son; what’s the matter?’’ sounded 
that dear voice, as she came forward from the 
adjoining room, and held her arms open for 
him to rush into, ‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother! have you heard the news? 
There’s a big bear got loose from Brown, Jones 
and Robinson’s traveling menagerie, and he is 
running round the country.”’ 

*‘T don’t think he will harm us,’’ said the 
parent, fondly stroking his head, and regard- 
ing the story as one of those childhood fictions 
that are frequently built upon nothing. ‘‘Be 
a good boy, and try to get home a little sooner 
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from school, and I don’t think he will disturb 
you.”’ 

“‘But he has disturbed me. I had to climb 
up a tree to get away from him, and it isn’t ten 
minutes ago that I saw him sitting under an- 
other, waiting to eat up Hank Hopper.’’ 

This was another story. The mother saw, 
in the countenance of her son, that he was ex- 
cessively agitated over something; and al- 
though he might unconsciously exaggerate, he 
could not be guilty of a falsehood. She there- 
fore asked him to explain what he meant. 

Billy needed but a few seconds to do this, 
when he took the chair, set it against the fire- 
place, and climbed upon it for the purpose of 
getting the loaded shot-gun which had for- 
merly belonged to his father. ‘The mother was 
alarmed. 

“You ought to do what you can to assist 
Hank, but I am afraid you can’t do much. A 
shot-gun cannot kill a bear. You had better 
run to his house and get Mr. Hopper to help 
you.”’ 

‘“‘But I won’t have time. Hank can’t hold 
on much longer, and if I stay many minutes 
it will be all up with him. Good-by, mother 
—I’ll soon be back.’’ 

She hurriedly kissed him farewell, and 
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called to him not to forget his own safety, 
when he was off. 

Throwing the heavy gun over his dchoiaee 
Billy took the middle of the road as before, 
and ran as fast as possible toward the point 
where he had left his companion in his peril- 
ous situation. 

“‘t don’t hear Hank yelling,’’ he said to - 
himself, as a cold terror crept through him. 
*‘T wonder if— 

And then, afraid to give utterance to the 
thought that forced itself upon him, he ran 
harder than ever, until he was close to the 
spot where his playmate had been treed, when 
he eame to a full halt, and peered ahead, to 
learn where the monster was, and to avoid 
running into any trap. 

“That’s strange!’’ he muttered, pausing 
and looking around in the semi-darkness, so as 
to identify the place. ‘‘There’s where we hid 
behind the fence, and where the bear walked 
right through it, pushing the rails before him. 
That must be the tree that Hank went up; but 
he and the bear are gone. What’s become of 
them? The grizzly may have eaten him up, 
and then gone off to the*woods.’’ 

It was too dark to see anything distinctly, 
and so he stooped and examined the ground 
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- with his hands for signs, which in his heart 
he prayed he might not find. 

The mystery became more puzzling than 
ever, and something in the nature of supersti- 
tious awe crept over him as he looked about in 
the gloom and failed to perceive anything that 
could give him the least clue as to the where- 
abouts of brute or boy. 

Billy made his way to the fence, and peered 
over as far as the gloom would permit, but 
nothing was to be seen, look in whatever di- 
rection he chose. 

There were two solutions that presented 
themselves to the alarmed lad. Hither the 
grizzly had devoured the youngster and made 
off, or else something had diverted him into 
leaving the boy unharmed, after which it was 
to be supposed that the youth had traveled 
homeward as fast as he could. 

The former was scarcely probable—for, in 
ease the bear had completed his supper with 
the lad, there would have been some evidence 
of it; but as such was not the case, our hero » 
started in the direction of Hank’s house, to 
learn whether he was there. 

On the way, he had to pass his own home, 
and, true to his thoughtfully affectionate na- 
ture, he stopped to assure his mother that he 
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was all right, and she need not be anxious over 
his absence. 

She encouraged him by the belief that the 
imperilled lad had been left alone by the bear 
and had then made his way homeward. The 
brute having just devoured some animal, was 
not likely to be very fierce; and then Billy re- 
called that the handbill stated that he would 
not harm the people if they did not interfere 
with him. 

Filled with more hope than ever, the lad 
hurried out, still bearing his gun over his 
shoulder, 

A short space of time carried him to the 
home of young Hopper, where he knocked on 
the door. 

‘‘T want to see Hank,’’ said he, as he recog- 
nized Mrs. Hopper. 

‘‘Hank hasn’t been home since school. I 
don’t know what I’ll do with that—’’ 

“‘Then the bear has killed him!’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SEARCH FOR HANK 


ITTLE Billy would have given worlds 

L, could he have recalled his last expres- 

sion; but it was uttered under the first 

shock at being told that Hank had not yet re- 

turned, and the instant belief that his friend 
had died a horrible death. 

The sight of the gun over the little fellow’s 
shoulder, his exclamation, and the shriek of 
the mother, convinced Mr. Hopper, who was 
seated at the supper-table, that something 
dreadful had happened, and he hurried to the 
door, with the excited query as to what it all 
meant. . 

Billy tried to dissemble and tone down the 
fearful tidings, but he floundered so much that 
he was compelled, in self-defense, to tell the 
whole truth, concealing nothing. 

The poor mother almost went into hysterics, 
for no matter how useless her son was, yet he 
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was her child, and she had a parent’s love for 
him. 

The father and an elder boy were at home, 
and they instantly donned their hats, armed 
themselves with the two guns in the house, 
and set out to arouse the neighborhood, tell- 
ing Billy to do the same. 


This plan seemed the most sensible one to | 


the latter, and he started off to assist, Mr. 
Hopper calling to him to bring them all to his 
house as soon as possible. 

The lad was more nimble-footed than they, 
and within less than an hour he brought three 
neighbors, all armed, upon the scene. 

Father and son came in shortly afterward, 
each with a companion, so that the party was 
increased to eight, inclusive of the lad, who was 
rightly counted as a full member. 

By this time, Mrs. Hopper was more calm, 
but she insisted that she should be one of the 
company, and in the circumstances it would 
have been cruel to refuse. No position could 
have been more torturing than that of remain- 
ing alone in the house, a prey to all the hor- 
rors of imagination, while the others were 
abroad searching for her son. 

Their plans were formed as they walked for- 
ward. Billy was to conduct them to the place 
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where the lad was last seen, and then an at- 
tempt would be made to trace the bear. It was 
about time for the moon to rise, and it was 
hoped that by its aid they might be able to 
track the animal for some distance, or far 
enough to conjecture, with some certainty, as 


_ to where he had gone. 


Sure enough, just before they reached the 
place, the round full moon came up on the hor- 
izon, and poured a flood of silvery light over 
the landscape. 

They were able to see objects for a consider- 
able distance, and the instant they reached the 
spot, the search was begun with a breathless 
mterest, upon the part of the parents, that can 
hardly be imagined. 

‘“Here it is,’? suddenly exclaimed one of the 
men, pointing to something in the middle of 
the road. 

They all instantly gathered about him, and in 
the dry dust were seen quite distinctly the 
tracks made by a bear. 

“It’s my opinion,’’ said Eph Jones, a tall, 
indolent sort of man, given to occasional sprees 
and big words, ‘‘that this denizen of the west- 
ern forests has just picked that younker up 
in his jaws and walked off to the hills yonder, 
where he has devoured him at his leisure.’’ 
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A moan from the mother warned him of the 
cruelty of his words, and he tried to correct 
himself. 

‘“T did not mean to say that he had devoured 
him entirely. I doubt the reliability of such 
a statement. He is probably engaged at that 
now, and it isn’t likely that he is more than 
half finished by this time.’’ 

Some one suggested to Eph at this juncture — 
that the best thing he could do was to keep 
mute, and he acted upon the advice. 

Among such a number there were a few with 
some intelligence, the father of Hank display- 
ing good judgment. A quarter of a mile off, 
to the right, lay quite a range of wooded hills; 
and as the tracks of the bear, so far as they 
were visible, pointed in that direction, it was 
reasonable to suppose that he had headed for 
that quarter, and was to be found there at that 
very time. 

The only one who objected to that conclu- 
sion was Jones, who, with a very knowing man- 
ner, intimated that he had looked into the bear 
question years before, and he had reason to 
believe that the brute on the present occasion 
had turned toward the hills for the purpose of 
misleading his enemies, and that, after getting 
into the grassy fields, where his footprints 
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could not be seen, very probably had turned in 
altogether a different direction. 

This was giving the animal more credit than 
the others were willing to concede; and with 
little hesitation, they started toward the hills, 
Mrs. Hopper keeping her place at the head, be- 
side her son and husband. 

The moon by this time, was well up in ae 
sky, and there was no difficulty in making their 
way across the meadows toward the woods, 
which, in a short time, loomed up against the 
sky beyond. 

There were several among the party who had 
forethought enough to provide themselves with 
the means of lighting torches. Jones had 
started with a lighted lantern, but had tripped 
and fallen over it, smashing it to pieces; so they, 
were without that useful article. 

As they advanced across the fields, every 
now and then somebody shouted ‘‘ Hello, 
Hank!’’ at the top of his voice; and Billy Hil- 
dreth, placing his thumb and forefinger against 
his tongue, emitted a whistle like the screech 
of a locomotive—a favorite signal among the 
boys; but to none of them came any response. 
All remained as still as the tomb, and the hopes 
of the friends sank as they neared the hills. 

Just before reaching their base, a small 
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brook was leaped across by the party; and as 
the ground was soft and marshy, one of the 
torches was lit, and search made for the trail 
of the grizzly. To the astonishment of all, it 
was found within a dozen feet of where they 
themselves crossed. 

This discovery caused considerable excite- 
ment, as it led to the hope that the bear was not 
far away, and they were likely soon to decide 
the question whether there was any hope for 
the lost boy or not. 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ said Ephraim, in his pompous 
manner, ‘‘I advise you to see that your weap- 
ons are in order.’’ > 

So far as possible, there was a general ex- 
amination of guns, and they were found in as 
good condition as could be expected. The con- 
viction was strong that they were at no great 
distance from the bear, and were liable to run 
upon him at any moment. 

There were several who would have been 
glad had any plan been feasible by which the 
brute could be secured alive, and the five hun- 
dred dollars obtained; but there was no such 
prospect, and when the life of a human being 
was in danger, there was not one who would 
hesitate. . 

At the base of the hills another series of 
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shouting and hallooing was indulged in, and the 
hearts of all were suddenly thrilled by an an- 
' swer from the woods close by: 
“‘Hello! What do you want?”’ 
‘“Here we are! Come this way,’’ replied 
Eph Jones. ‘‘Quick! Don’t wait!’’ 
Expectation was on tiptoe, when the crashing 
_ of undergrowth betrayed the approach of some 
one; although the reply that came to their sig- 
nal sounded not like the voice of the lad for 
whom they were hunting. 

And it was not! One of their neighbors 
eame straggling into the moonlight, inquiring 
what in the name of wonder the matter could 
be? When he understood, he stated that he 
had heard a racket among the bushes, a short 
distance away, which, he strongly suspected was 
eaused by the grizzly, and. he immediately 
joined his friends in the hunt. 

‘<Tt will be a good thing to light our torches,’’ 
said Mr. Hopper. ‘‘Wild animals have a’ 
dread of fire, and it will be a wise precaution.’’ 

Eph Jones agreed with this and the half- 
dozen torches, consisting mainly of pitch-pine 
knots, were ignited. 

As they moved forward again, Mrs. Hopper 
consented to take a place nearer the rear of the 
party, where the danger was considered less. 
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Her husband, the neighbor, and Eph Jones 
kept the lead—the last calling attention to what 


seemed a singular oversight upon an occasion 


like this. There was not a solitary dog with 
them—an animal that would have been inval- 
uable in tracing the bear to his hiding place. 

The trees and undergrowth so deepened the 
gloom and darkness that there was need of 
their torches. There were some places di- 
rectly in front where the shrubbery was so 
dense and matted that it would have been im- 
possible to make their way, without great de- 
lay and labor. So they all followed a sort of 
cattle-path, believing that, if the bear had pre- 
ceded them in passing over this section, he 
had taken the same course. 

At intervals those who carried torches held 
them close to the ground, and carefully 
searched for footprints or traces of the animal. 
The earth, however, was hard, and they were 
so unskilled in the business that the attempts 
amounted to nothing. 

In this manner they made their way for 
fully a quarter of a mile, when all were thrilled 
by Eph Jones, who suddenly called out: 

“Gentlemen, we’re close upon the fierce 
grizely bear—the terrible denizen of the west- 
ern wilds!’’ 
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An instant halt took place, and everybody 
eocked his gun, peering forward to discover 
the fearful object of their seach. © 

Eph, who by some means or other had man- 
aged to get in front of the rest, turned about 
and explained the cause of his startling excla- 
mation. 

‘**T heard a slight noise in advance—I checked 
myself—I held my torch above my head—I 
looked quickly and eagerly, and I saw the ter- 
‘ror of the west!’’ 

‘‘Where?’’ was the anxious inquiry of all. 

‘‘He has lain down in the path—has proba- 
bly closed his eyes in slumber, under the fond, 
delusive hope that he will not be disturbed be- 
fore the rising of to-morrow’s sun. Alas! 
how often are wild animals as well as men 
doomed to disappointment !’’ 

‘‘But suppose,’’ whispered Mr. Hopper, ‘‘he 
has the boy—my son—with him? It will not 
do for us to fire upon him, for we shall be as 
likely to kill one as the other.”’ 

“‘T assured myself on that point,’’? was the 
prompt reply of Jones. ‘‘The great denizen 
of the western wilds is alone. If the boy is 
with him, he is inside of him, and it won’t make 
much difference to him whether we fire or - 
not.”’ 
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Being so positive on this point, it was de- 
cided to advance until they were near enough 
to make their aim certain, when they would 
concentrate their charges into one broadside 
that would blow the enemy ‘‘out of water.’’ 

This plan being agreed upon, they did not 
delay its execution, stealing forward for 
twenty feet or more, Eph still at the. head, 
when he paused. 

‘‘Sh! there! don’t you see him? He is still 
wrapped in sound slumber.”’ 

Staring into the gloom as well as they could, 
every one of the hunters distinguished the out- 
lines of some animal stretched out in the path 
directly before them. 

‘*Do you all see him?’’ asked Eph, when they 
had spent a few seconds in looking. 

There was a general reply in the affirmative, 
when the self-appointed captain added his own 
directions : 

‘‘All aim at the head, and when I count 
three, fire. Are you ready?’’ 

Up went the guns like an irregular platoon of 
infantry, their captain setting the example. 

‘‘Are you ready? One—two—three!’’ 

Nearly at the same instant some eight or 
nine weapons were discharged straight at the 
prostrate figure, which never stirred, such a 
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_ terrific broadside having killed it instantly. 


Dropping his gun, Eph caught up a torch 
and ran forward. 

*‘He’s dead!’ he called out. ‘“We’ve killed 
him! Only, he ain’t a grizzly bear!’’ 

‘“What is it?’’? was the repeated query, as 


the others hurried forward, full of curiosity, 


fear and misgiving. ‘‘Why don’t you tell us, 
quick, what is it, if it ain’t the bear?’’ 

““You can see for yourself,’’ was the sheep- 
ish reply, as he held the torch aloft. ‘‘Look!”’ 

There lay a cow, which having received the 
concentrated discharge, was as ‘‘dead as a 
door-nail.’’ 

Silence reigned for a minute or two, while 
they contemplated the ruin they had made. 

Several laughed over the blunder, although 
the anxiety was too great for the safety of the 
lad to permit anything like a general outburst. 
Then, in answer to some inquiries, Billy Hil- 
dreth replied: 

“The cow belongs to Mr. Skinner, who lives 
down: by the school-house.”’ 

‘“‘He owns about twenty others,’’ said Eph, 
‘‘and is the richest man in the neighborhood; 
so it won’t hurt him more than it did the cow, 
which it is very lucky wasn’t mine. We 
hadn’t better tell him anything, howsumever; 
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and if he comes to see her wounds, he’ll believe 
some man-of-war sailed up the brook, and 
raked her fore and aft. I don’t think the bear 
would have passed such a supper as that with- 
out taking a bite, and it begins to look as if 
we were off the track.”’ 

In the hope of settling the vexed question, a 
minute examination was made of the ground 
—so minute, indeed, that it was impossible to 
fail to discover some signs of the trail, in case 
the animal had passed that way. 

Failing to find any, the general belief was 
that they had gone astray at some point, or 
the bear himself had turned off into the 
woods. 

‘You know the path is crossed by several 
others,’’ said Billy; ‘‘and maybe he has taken 
one of them. There’s a path a little way back 
that’s just as important as this.”’’ 

**T don’t remember it. Let’s make an exam- 
ination of that.’’ 

The back trail was accordingly taken, and 
traveling less than a hundred yards, they came 
to a sort of cross-roads, where another exam- 
ination was made, and with such success that 
even by the most incredulous the tracks of the 
colossal creature were detected beyond all 
doubt—it having turned abruptly to the left, 
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in which direction it seemed to have traveled 
with considerable haste. 

At this discovery, Eph Jones seemed to be | 
much alarmed. 

“Do you know,’’ said he, in a scared under- 
tone, ‘‘that that path leads to the Devil’s 
eet? . 

“What of it?’’ asked Mr. Hopper, in turn. 
‘It’s a good thing if the bear has tumbled in- 
to that. We can fire into him until he gives 
up the ghost, without any danger of his hurt- 
ing us.”’ 

The Devil’s Pit was simply a deep, perpen- 
dicular excavation in the earth, some twenty 
feet or more in diameter. When and by whom 
it was dug was not known, although the legend 
through the country was that it was excavated 
by the Prince of Darkness. 

There was a natural superstitious dread of it 
—a feeling somewhat similar to that with which 
haunted ground is regarded. 
_ This was why Jones betrayed alarm; and 

which might have been shared by the others, 
but for their anxiety for the lad. Nothing 
less than real, tangible danger could check 
them. 

‘¢Come on, then!’’ called out Eph, suddenly 
catching the courage he saw in the faces of 
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his friends. ‘‘We’ve all loaded our guns 
again, and we ought not to be afraid of any- 
thing in these parts!’ 

The next minute the phantom-like proces- 
sion was making its way along the dark path, 
the faces wearing anxious expressions, as re- 
vealed by the glare of the torches held over 
their heads. That ever-present expectation of 
running against the dangerous beast kept them: 
on the qui vive, and prevented any loud words 
being spoken. 

‘Here we are!’’ called out Eph, in a trem- 
ulous voice—‘‘here’s the Devil’s Pit, and IL 
don’t think the wild denizen of the western 
forests is there!’’ 

Gradually those who carried the torches 
gathered about the pit, and holding them aloft, 
tried to penetrate the gloom, but they only par- 
tially succeeded and consequently were rejoiced 
as well as disappointed. 

Enough, however, was seen to satisfy them 
that the bear was absent. His childhood days 
in the mountains of the far west had taught 
him how to avoid such pitfalls. 

“‘But I see something,’’ said the father, 
stooping down, and gazing sharply into the 
gloom. ‘‘I cannot make out what it is. I won- 
der whether—’’ 
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At this juncture something dark dropped in- 
to the pit. 

Billy Hildreth had caught a glimpse of the 
object, and was determined to know at once 
what it was. 

The next instant he called out: 

““Here he is! I’ve found Hank!’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE REIGN OF TERROR 


*- HAVE found him!”’ called out Billy Hil- 
dreth, from the gloomy depths of the 
Devil’s Pit. 

Those who were standing on the edge, peer- 
ing downward by the aid of the flaring torches, 
held their breath in suspense. 

It was the mother who finally asked, in a 
trembling voice: 

“Ts he dead?’’ 

The brave lad made no answer, for he did 
not yet know. His feet had scarcely touched 
the bottom when he stumbled over the pros- 
trate form of a boy, whose size led him to de- 
cide on the instant, that he was Hank. The 
darkness was too great to distinguish his fea- 
tures, but Billy was well satisfied of his iden- 
tity, and catching him by the shoulder, he shook 
him vigorously. 

‘‘What are you doing?’’ suddenly demanded 
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Hank, rousing up. ‘‘Keep on your own side 
of the bed!”’ 

The voice was heard by those above, and 
the mother clasped her hands, and murmured: 

‘‘Thank God, my boy is saved!’’ 

Just then one of the company dropped a 
torch into the pit, which Billy picked up, and 
held it so as to reveal the interior. 

By this time, Hank had staggered to his 
feet, and was rubbing his eyes, unable to un- 
derstand what it all meant. 

‘““Where am I[?”’ he asked. ‘‘Is that you, 
Billy? Who are them folks up there? How’s 
this?’’ 

‘“We’ve been hunting for you, and have had 
hard enough work to find you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I understand how it is. Now I remem- 
ber—it was the bear! Didn’t I have a narrow 
escape?’’ 

“<Tt looks as if you did. How did you get 
here?’’ 

‘“‘Tt was sorter queer!’’ laughed the other. 
‘“‘After you ran away, like a coward, the bear 
kept me swinging back and forth, by whack- 
ing me with his paw every time I came near 
enough. I was beginning to feel tired, and to 
think I was going to drop, after all, when he 
stopped. I don’t know what made him do it, 
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but he turned about and left me. He walked 
a little way down the road, and I was twist- 
ing my head around so as to watch him, when, 
before I knowed it, my hands slipped, and I 
dropped flat on my back. I picked myself up 
quicker’n a flash, and started across the fields, 
yelling ‘Fire!’ and ‘Murder!’ so as to scare 
the bear off. After I’d run a good way l 
stopped and looked back, and as sure as I’m 
alive, there was the grizzly coming! I began 
to think it wasn’t best to yell so much, so I shut 
down, and dug for the woods ag’in. It 
seemed to me that the bear was so close that 
I wouldn’t have time to stop and climb a tree; 
so I kept on running till I was so used-up that 
I could hardly breathe. Just as | made up 
my mind that I was a gone coon, anyhow, I 
reached the Devil’s Pit. Thinks I, the bear 
won’t dare to foller me here; so I held hold of 
the edge and let myself down. The bottom 
was so soft that I wasn’t hurt any, and I laid 
down and went to sleep, and wouldn’t have 
woke up till morning, if you hadn’t come.’’ 
Hank had told the truth, so far as his own 
flight was concerned; but it is not at all likely 
that the grizzly bear was following him all the 
time he believed he was doing so. No doubt the 
hills were his chosen retreat, and he had lit- 
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tle regard for the urchin who happened to be 
_ ahead of him, and whom it would seem he was 


able to secure, long before, by a little extra 
exertion. 

The lad had hardly finished his narration, 
when those above completed their arrangements 
for drawing out the two. 

As there were no ropes in the possession of 
the party, a hickory withe was cut off and 
reached down. 

Hank grasped hold of it first, and ‘‘boosted’’ 
by Billy, managed to hold on until he was drawn 
to the surface, where he was caught in the arms 
of his overjoyed mother, and pressed to her 
heart. 

Billy came next, and the congratulations were 
fervent all around, the brave lad receiving the 
eredit he merited. 

One or two of the party had learned of his ex- 
ploit, during the afternoon, by which the lives 
of three of the lads were saved, and his praises 
were upon all lips, the parents of young Hopper 
especially complimenting him, and giving many 
expressions of their gratitude. 

‘‘He didn’t do such a smart thing,’’ said 
Hank, jealous at hearing the little fellow com- 
plimented in such extravagant terms. ‘‘I was 
only fooling; there wasn’t anything the matter 
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with me, and after he got out where I was, he 
let go, and went to the others.”’ 

‘‘Lew Snyder said you were drowning, when 
Billy pulled you into water where you could 
take care of yourself,’’ said Eph Jones, indig- 
nant at the words and manner of the fellow. 
‘At any rate, he helped out the other two 
chaps, and that’s a confounded sight more than 
you’ll ever do.”’ 

‘‘You just mind your business, will yer?’’ 
was the insolent retort of Hank, who was very 
brave in the presence of his parents. 

“‘Hush, Hanky, my dear!’ said his mother, 
patting him kindly on the back. ‘‘He’s only in 
fun; he wants to tease you a little, and you 
mach ’t mind him.’’ 

“‘Let him keep his mouth shet, and iat be so 
sassy to me, then. I don’t take no nonsense 
from nobody, I don’t care how big he is.’’ 

Eph considered it not worth his while to have 
any words with such an ill-mannered booby, al- 
though he could not avoid turning to the father, 
and reproving him for not trouncing the inso- 
lence out of him. 

Mr. Hopper made no reply, except to say he 
would scold Hanky when he got home. He was 
one of those philosophers who believed it a sin 
to use corporal punishment. 
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Now that the lost had been found, no one 
seemed to think of the grizzly, or that there 
was any danger from him. They were all 
straggling homeward, talking of everything but 
him, and reaching the base of the hills, were 
about to take the shortest cut across the fields 
to the road, when to their amazement and 
alarm, the monster, with a warning growl; sud- 
denly charged directly upon them. 

An instant seattering followed, Hank Hop- 
per raising the ery of murder, a outspeeding. 
everybody in the race for safety. 

It so happened that the quarter from which 
the bear charged was the nearest to Eph Jones, 
who, forgetting he had a loaded weapon in his 
hand, made a rush with the rest. 

But he was unfortunate. Besides being 
thrown into the rear from the sudden change 
in their course, he had taken scarcely a dozen’ 
steps, when his foot struck some obstruction, 
and he sprawled to the ground. 

He sprang up and, knowing the bear must be 
very close, raised his gun, with the purpose of 
firing. But the brute was too near even for 
that, and the next instant he was caught in his 
terrific grip. 

A wail of horror went up from those who 
saw this, and several of the cooler-headed 
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halted, and approached with their loaded guns, 
with a view of rendering him help. 

‘‘Ton’t discharge your weapons!’ called out 
Eph, with remarkable coolness, and his usual 
command of high-sounding words; ‘‘for if you 
do you may perforate my corporosity ‘with 
some.of your messengers of death and leave 
the great denizen of the western wilderness 
unharmed; therefore, refrain.’’ 

Of. course, the strongest man was helpless in 
the grasp of such a Samson; and as Eph had 
not so much as a pocket-knife besides his use- 
less gun, it looked as if his case was hopeless; 
but his own presence of mind and readiness of 
resource enabled him to do an exceedingly 
clever thing. 

He was a great user of tobacco, and the bot- 
toms of his trousers pockets were filled with 
the pungent particles. Hastily scooping out a 
goodly-sized handful of these, he flung them di- 
rectly into the eyes of the unsuspicious brute, 
which dropped him with a howl of pain, and be- 
gan pawing at his head, as if seeking to ab- 
stract the splinters from his eyes, which blinded 
him completely to all surrounding objects. 

Thus released, Eph dashed off, and a few 
minutes later the whole party came together 
in the road, none of them harmed, and all eager 
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to reach their homes with as little delay as 
possible. 

Considerable time had been used in the 
search, and when each and all retired for the 
night, it was far later than usual; but the stir- 
ring incidents of the day had ended well, and 
there was none who, in reflecting over them, 
did not feel grateful to God therefor. 

The day succeeding the events already given 
was a holiday, and was marked by two inci- 
dents, which had a close connection with those 
we have set out to describe. Brown, Jones and 
Robinson’s Great Moral Menagerie was billed 
ahead for weeks and months in advance, and 
when not showing in a place, was on the road. 
Furthermore, the great expense belonging to 
such establishments made it impossible for. 
them to wait, even for a day, while the hunt for 
‘‘Goliah’’ was going on; and so, after posting 
up the offered reward, the proprietors left four 
of their most skilful keepers behind, for the 
purpose of recapturing the prize. They had 
cages, horses, pba money, and all that was 
needed. 

On the day to which we are referring, three 
of the men became intoxicated, and behaved so 
badly that the fourth, who was general director, 
discharged and sent them adrift. His intention 
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at first was to apply to the proprietors for 
others to take their places; but he knew they. 
were shorthanded, and he made up his mind 
that the business could be done with the help 
he would be able to get in the neighborhood. 

This was the gentleman—Peters by name— 
who had met the lads on their return from 
school, and given them their first knowledge 
that a bear was roving through the country. 
After leaving them, he gained some definite 
tidings; but before he could make use of it, he 
was misled into wandering off in a wrong di- 
rection, and the night found him fully three 
miles from the scene of the incident just re- 
lated, and which, as we have shown, was where 
the bear really was. 

The news of the escape of the animal was 
known by this time to every one within an area 
of a half-dozen miles, and the wildest fear was 
created. Droves of men, loaded down with all 
the weapons that could be obtained, were scour- 
ing the country in quest of the brute, which 
may be said to have been a monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

The offered reward produced something of 
the effect intended, as every one of the parties 
engaged in the hunt discussed plans for his 
capture. Some of these were of the most ab- 
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surd nature. Several ambitious youths went to 
practicing with the lasso; and one man made 
- arrangements to put a small barn on wheels, 
with the purpose of running it as near as pos- 
sible to the place supposed to be frequented 
by the grizzly. There it was to be set as a 
giant trap, into which he was to be tempted 
by a choice bait. It was the discussion around 
every fireside and in all: the stores, and the 
visitation of an earthquake itself could hardly 
have caused a greater excitement. 

Comparatively little time was spent in talk, 
when action took its place. 


CHAPTER VIIT 
OUTFLANKED 


WO days and more had passed since the 
escape of the grizzly, and he was still at 
large. j 

The alarm that spread through the neighbor- 
hood, when it became known that he was 
abroad, had not subsided, but rather increased. 
It affected the attendance at church, and the 
preacher made a reference to it in his sermon. 
It was considered such an important matter, 
that Mr. Fiero, the teacher, closed the school 
for the week, by which time it was believed the 
awful peril would be removed. 

It would be impossible to give a tenth part 
of the stories that were repeated again and 
again, and received with belief by the gaping 
countrymen. 

In the village store, a dozen were gathered 
discussing the question, and with their guns 
standing conveniently near. Some wags slyly 
made their way to the room above, where they. 
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suddenly tumbled several large boxes upon the 
floor, making a fearful racket. At the same 
time they shouted that the bear was coming! 

The result was ludicrous. A couple dived 
head-first out of the window; several tumbled 
over one another, as they struggled to wedge 
their way through the door; and the rest, in- 
cluding the proprietor, crept under the counter 
—excepting one weazen-faced little tailor, who 
did his utmost to squeeze into the empty stove, 
but succeeded only in getting his head fast, in 
such a position that -he was extricated with the 
greatest difficulty. 

At this juncture uproarious laughter sounded 
from above, and it crept through the heads of 
those that were left that a dismal joke had been 
played upon them. The tailor, in his hurry to 
back out from the stove, came near dislocating 
his neck, and had to be drawn forth by the 
heels. The funniest part of the whole matter 
was that all insisted they knew it was a joke 
from the beginning, and they played their sev- 
eral parts for the purpose of helping it along 
and then they laughed, too, as if they enjoy ed R 
as much as the perpetrators. 

On the Saturday afternoon to which refer- 
ence has already been made, Deacon Bascomb 
was driving home in his farm-wagon. His 
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horses were jogging forward on a lazy trot, and 
the good old man was seated on the straw in the 
bottom of the vehicle, with his back against its 
side, and he was humming a hymn that he had 
heard the choir singing the Sunday previous, 
and which greatly pleased him. Everything 
just then conspired to make the old gentleman 
feel first rate. 

‘“‘That city man took a great shine to the 
colt,’’ he mused, ‘‘and we closed the bargain at 
three hundred dollars, which was providential, 
for if he had held off, I’d taken one hundred. 
The colt has got a fault or two that he did not 
notice, and which it pains me to think will pre- 
vent his ever amounting to anything in the way 
of a horse. How grateful I ought to be, and if 
I know my own poor heart, I am devoutly grate- 
ful for the remembrance of Providence to me. 
The best of it is the bargain is closed, for he 
paid me fifty dollars down to bind it, and if he 
should find out the critter isn’t what he ex- 
pected, why I’m that much in at any rate; and 
so, look at it in anyway—”’ 

Just then he espied something in the road, 
which puzzled him to identify. He craned his 
neck from one side to another, and peered over 
the backs and ears of his jogging horses. 

‘Tt seems to me that I heard something about 
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a bear being loose down at the village, but I 
was so occupied with making the bargain with 
the city man, that I didn’t pay much heed to 
what was said; but I declare if that doesn’t look 
like a bear, and what’s more, it is a bear, too!’’ 

Yes; he now saw that the huge animal, so 
fearfully near, was not only one of those crea- 
tures, but that he was one of the most danger- 
ous of the species, the grizzly. He remem- 
bered now that among the remarks he had 
caught, and allowed to pass unheeded at the 
time he was making his bargain, was one about 
this creature having escaped from a menagerie, 
and it scarcely need be said that he regretted 
very deeply that he had not paid more atten- 
tion. 

But what was to be done? This was not only 
an important question, but it was one that was’ 
to be decided without a moment’s delay. 
There seemed to be but one thing possible, and 
that was to turn his team about. The horses 
were never noted for speed, but he had hoped 
that they could be lashed into a gait that would 
earry them out of the danger impending. 

He reined up at once and began turning. In 
his nervous haste he was sure his team was 
never so tardy in obeying him. He lashed them 
with the whip, jerked the reins, and they finally 
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precipitated matters by backing down a bank, 
upsetting the wagon, breaking loose, and then 
plunging off at full speed up the road. 

‘That one thing taught me never to doubt 
Providence,’’ said the good man, when he after- 
ward told the adventure to his wife. ‘‘The up- 
setting of the wagon was what saved my life, 
for it turned right over me, and held me there, 
without hurting a hair of my head. When the 
ferocious beast came along, he, of course, had 
no suspicion that I was under, so I passed on 
to ‘fresh fields and pastures new’—the Lord 

be praised!’’ 

The horses when once freed from the wagon 
were able to take care of themselves; so that 
barring the fright, and a few trifling injuries 
to the vehicle and harness, Deacon Bascomb 
was none the worse for his encounter with the 
grizzly bear. 

The rumors came in every form. It was said 
and believed by many, that the brute had sud- 
denly invaded a country Sunday-school a few 
miles away, and devoured the superintendent, a 
young lady, who was playing upon the melo- 
deon, and sixteen scholars, before the remainder 
escaped. Then again his destruction of kine 
was so wholesale that a corner was threatened 
in the cattle market, and had the Beef Trust 
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been in existence it would have read the ‘‘hand- 
writing on the wall.’’ Ephraim Jones started - 
for the nearest railway station, announcing to 
his friends that he was on his way to see the 
Governor. 

‘‘To induce the chief executive to eall out 
the militia,’? as he expressed it, ‘‘in order that - 
this disciplined body of men and free citizens 
of our great republic may combine together in 
an irresistible force, and by imaugurating an 
active campaign against the denizen of the 
western wilderness, finally expel him from the 
neighborhood, now placed in such imminent 
jeopardy thereby.’’ 

Mr. Fiero, the teacher, finding he had sev- 
eral days’ vacation on hand, was accustomed 
to go to the school-house, where he busied him- 
self in reading and study, ‘‘setting copies’’ 
ahead for several days, and passing the time 
quite enjoyably. He generally carried a small 
revolver, more because it was a present to him, 
than with the expectation of ever being called 
upon to use it. Knowing that the bear was 
actually loose, he recalled that there was no in- 
stance, as yet, in which a single person had lost 
his life, and he hardly thought of the brute on 
his way to and from school. ; 

On this same Monday morning he went to 
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the school-house somewhat earlier than usual, 


and throwing open the windows, seated himself . 


on his chair and began writing copies. The 
first book which he picked up was blurred and 
blotted, and disfigured with all sorts of absurd 
attempts at drawing. 

‘‘Hank Hopper’s,’’ he mused, as he opened 
it at the first blank page, and dipped his pen in 
the ink. ‘‘I wonder whether he will ever 
amount to anything? He causes me more trou- 
ble than all the rest together, and he seems to 
defy all the known means of reaching his heart. 
T have talked with him, given him good books to 
read, overlooked his faults and accepted his 
promises, and tried to win his confidence, only 
to be deceived again and again. Perhaps, when 
he gets older, his heart will undergo a change.’’ 

A few more head-lines were written, when the 
teacher pressed the blotting-paper over them 
and picked up the next book, which was neat 
and clean. The eyes of Mr. Fiero sparkled. 

‘*Little Billy Hildreth, the very opposite. I 
wonder sometimes how it is that two beings 
moulded after the same image can be so dif- 
ferent in mind and disposition. My heart 
warmed toward the little fellow, the first time 
I saw him—so bright, quick and intelligent; so 
respectful and studious; such an expert in 
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everything he undertook, and so liked by his 
playmates. I was not surprised to learn of 
his exploit on Friday afternoon, in saving the 
lives of three of the other boys—it was just 
like him; and then, when I called yesterday to 
compliment him, he blushed like a little girl. 
His mother may be poor in the world’s goods, 
but she is richer above her neighbors in having 
such a son—”’’ 

Just then he raised his head, and noticed a 
boy a short distance off, coming in the direc- 
tion of the school-house. A second glance 
showed that it was Hank Hopper, who was 
stealing forward in a fashion that proved he 
was bent on mischief. He probably was on his 
way to damage the school-house, and was sur- 
prised to see the window open. It suggested 
that somebody was ahead of him. 

‘‘He has some evil purpose in mind,’’ said 
Mr. Fiero to himself, his experience enabling 
him to detect the signs with readiness. ‘‘I will 
not let him know I am aware of his coming.’’ 

A few minutes later, while the pen of the 
teacher was rapidly scratching over the paper, 
he heard the door-latch softly lifted, followed 
by the stealthy tread of the youngster over the 
floor of the entry. Hank was on a reconnois- 
sance. 
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Mr. Fiero still kept his pen going and his 
head bent; but any one engaged in the instruc- 

tion of youth for a number of years, acquires 
the power of seeing ‘‘around the corner.’’ 
Whoever came into school, first stepped within 
what was called the ‘‘entry’’—an apartment 
extending the breadth of the building, and or- 
namented around the sides with pegs, upon 
which the pupils hung their hats. An ever- 
open door led from this into the main school- 
room, in the opposite end of which the instruc- 
tor sat, behind a high desk. 

In this position he plainly saw the big eyes 
and frowsy hair over the forehead of Hank 
Hopper, as he stealthily looked around the edge 
of the door, to make sure whether the teacher 
was there or not. 

One glance was sufficient to tell the story, 
when he withdrew. . 

‘‘Now the fun will begin,’’ concluded Mr. 
Fiero, on the alert for the first manifestation. 

Everything was quiet for a few minutes 
longer, when a low, mumbling roar was heard. 
The pedagogue bent his head still lower and 
smiled. Hank was playing grizzly bear him- 
self, in the hope of frightening off his instruc- 
tor, so as to leave the field clear. 

Suddenly the teacher threw up his head, with 
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an expression of terror, and glanced about him. 

The roaring continued, like the rumbling of 
distant thunder. 

Stepping softly down from his chair, the 
teacher took a ‘‘gad’’ from across the top of 
his desk. It was of hickory, and fully five feet 
in length. 

Holding this in one hand, he carefully made 
his way in the direction of the entry, the sound 
indicating that the ‘‘bear’’ was on the outside 
of the building. The first thing attended to by 
this sort of animal, was to make sure that his 
line of retreat was open. 

The window was softly raised, and fastened 
up with the catch, and then the teacher looked 
out. There stood Hank on the stone steps, 
leaning over, with his mouth to the key-hole, 
while he kept up his low, thunderous mutter- 
ing, in the expectation of frightening the peda- 
gogue out of his senses. 

He was only three or four feet distant, and 
his own noise prevented his hearing the slight 
sound made by raising the window. Drawing 
back the whip, so as to secure the needed lever- 
age, there followed a sudden hissing, as the 
hickory descended with full force; and like 
lightning the blow was repeated in precisely the 
same place, and with the same power. 
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Hank Hopper’s growl terminated in a hoarse 
ery, as he made a wild bound in the air, and 
clutching his trousers, plunged down the road, 
yelling ‘‘fire!’’? ‘‘murder!’’ ‘‘grizzly bears!’’ 
The last seen of him, he was still shouting and 
running with might and main, probably uncer- 
tain whether after all it was not the grizzly 
that had struck him. 

Hank never made reference to his attempts 
to frighten the schoolmaster, and the latter told 
it to only a few of his friends, and they to a few 
others, and so on among several hundred others. 
With these exceptions it was kept a profound 
secret, and only the initiated understood why it 
was that Hank, for several days later, in occu- 
pying a chair, did so as if afraid it would give 
way with him; and he preferred also to sit down 
sideways, rather than in the honest, old-fash- 
ioned way. 
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CHAPTER IX 
OUTFLANKED ONCE MORE 


66 IVE hundred dollars reward!’’ repeated 
KF Billy Hildreth to himself, on the Mon- 
day succeeding the escape of the bear. 
‘What a big pile of money! It would pay the 
debt we owe on our house, and leave two hun- 
dred dollars over, and make mother feel so 
much better than she does now, fretting and 
worrying over the mortgage, which she thinks 
Mr. Skinner will foreclose. Wouldn’t I like to 
make that fortune for her, and walk into the 
house and lay it in her lap?”’ 

He sauntered forward in deep thought, filled 
with the idea that it was within the range of 
possibility for him to secure the prodigious re- 
ward offered by the owner of the brute. 

“‘Tt seems to me that the only way to catch 
him is by some trick,’’ he added, pursuing the 
line of thought. ‘‘There might be a snare large 
enough to hold him, but nothing short of a tree 
would do it. I know they sometimes capture 
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wild animals in India, by digging a pit and put- 
ting a bait into it, so that the game falls in and 
can’t get out—’’ 

Billy suddenly paused, with a gasp of delight, 
for at that moment he thought of the Devil’s 
Pit, and the adventure of a couple of nights be- 
fore. Let the bear once get into that, and he 
would be prisoner beyond the possibility of es- 
cape. All that was necessary, as it seemed to 
Billy, was to put some tempting bait in the ex- 
cavation, so as to draw the bear in that direc- 
tion, when he must fall into the opening. 

The conclusion was swiftly reached, and the 
lad was so jubilant that he could hardly refrain 
from swinging his hat, and shouting; but when 
he came to think over the matter, his confidence 
began to lessen. It didn’t seem likely that the 
bear, after avoiding the pitfall during the dark- 
ness of night, would be likely to tumble into it 
during the day-time, for the sake of a calf or 
pig, when he had the whole country before him 
from which to select. In fact, Billy’s hope in 
this respect kept dwindling, until finally it 
reached the vanishing point. 

He was still in deep meditation, when he was 
aroused by the voice of some one: 

‘Hello! Billy, are you deaf?’’ 

Pausing and looking back, he saw his same 
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four friends, with whom he had had the swim- 
ming adventure a few days before. They were 
all red in the face, and looked as if they had 
been working very hard to come up with him. 

It cannot be said that he was much pleased 
with their company just then, for still implicit 
in his belief that there was some means of cap- 
turing the bear, he believed also that he was 
about to discover that method, when he was 
thus broken in upon by his old friends. He 
especially regretted the companionship of Hank 
Hopper, from whose quarrelsome disposition he 
feared trouble. However, he greeted them 
warmly, and they all began chattering in the 
aimless manner natural to boys. 

‘<Billy, wouldn’t you like to join us?’’ asked 
Jim Raymond. 

Hank nudged the speaker, and scowled, as a 


warning for him to keep still, all which Billy 


saw, but held his peace, determined not to be 
drawn into a dispute with Hank. 

‘“‘You needn’t nudge .me,’’ said young Ray- 
mond; ‘‘I know what I’m saying.’’ 

‘‘Keep your mouth shet, I tell you.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t going to try to catch the bear, if he 
don’t join us.”’ 

‘‘Nor I, either,’’ added the others, in turn. 

‘<T’d like to know if I ain’t boss of this busi- 
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-ness?’’ demanded Hank, frowning at them all in 
turn. 

Seeing that trouble was brewing, Billy said: 

“‘T’1l tell you what we’ll do, boys; each of us, 
I suppose, has got some plan for capturing the 
bear, and let each one try it separately. The 
one who succeeds, of course, gets the money.’’ 

The manner and tone of this remark pro- 
duced more effect than was intended. Every 
one was aware of the brightness of the boy, 
and all decided on the instant that he had some 
plan.of his own—a plan which, as a matter of 
course, was superior to their own. Hence all 
were curious to know what it was, and none 
more so than Hank, who had enough sense to 
think as the others did on this point at least. 

‘‘Didn’t we all say we wouldn’t make a hunt 
after the bear without you?’’ asked Jim Ray- 
mond; ‘‘and we won’t, unless it’s Hank there, 
and he can go off by himself, and fetch the bear 
home in his arms.”’ 

‘‘Gracious, if I don’t get square with all you 
chaps!’’ said Hank. ‘‘I’ve stood a good deal 
more than I orter. It would ruin a saint, and 
I'll lay you all out for it!’’ 

‘Do you really wish me to go with you?’’ 


asked Billy, as the others continued to urge 
him. 
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‘‘Haven’t we told you so? We won’t go 
without you.”’ 

The three united in these demands, while 
Hank Hopper held his peace, which was his 
way of expressing his desire for the other to 
join him. 

‘“‘Remember, I didn’t ask to go,’’ added 
Billy. ‘‘I would as lief go alone; but as you’ve 
told me you wanted me, it’s a bargain—that is, 
if Hank consents.’’ 

“‘T don’t care what you do!’’ muttered the 
latter. ‘‘Go where you please, for all I care!’’ 

““Now let me know what your plan is,’’ said 
our hero, as they all walked together. 

There was some hesitancy and looking at one 
another; but finally Lew Snyder took it upon 
himself to make the explanation. 

‘“‘We are going to have a big rabbit-trap— 
that is, something made like a rabbit-trap, only 
about a thousand times as big. We’ll bait it 
with a lot of meat, and catch the bear that 
way.”’ 

‘Who is going to make this trap for you?”’ 

‘We'll build it ourselves; we can do it, and 
it can’t help working splendid. Then, you see, 
we’ll have him in a cage, all ready to hand over 
to the owners, and walk off with our five hun- 
dred dollars.’’ 
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The light laugh of young Hildreth caused 
something like dismay among his listeners. 

‘“<That’ll never do, boys. In the first place, 
it would take more than a week to make the 
trap; and then it will be such a big, clumsy af- 
fair that it wouldn’t hold him after be got in- 
side—that is, if you could get him to go inside, 
which I don’t believe.’ 

“That shows ag’in what you know ’bout 
grizzly bears!’’ put in Hank, who thought it 
was time he impressed the others with his 
views. ‘‘That’s the way bears are always 
catched. They go around the country looking 
for traps, and when they find one, they walk 
into it, and set down and wait for some one to 
come and take them off. I know all about it, 
and if any one wants to dispute me, let him try 
it, if he dare!”’ 

“‘Tf you think that is such a good plan, go 
ahead,’’ said Billy. ‘‘You can try your way, 
and [’ll try mine.’’ 

‘‘Well, who said I couldn’t?’”’ growled. the 
bully. ‘‘I guess I can do as I’m a mind, too, 
if I want to, eh?”’ 

‘**T shouldn’t be surprised if you saad) but I 
have a plan that I think is better.’’ 

The fact was that while this brief conversa- 
tion was going on, young Hildreth was doing 
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considerable thinking, and several new ideas 
had been gathered, so that he was hopeful again. 

““The trouble with your plan, even if you 
should get the trap all right,’’ said he, ‘‘is that 
you could not get the bear to enter it. I don’t 
suppose any wild animal, down to a rabbit, goes 
into a trap unless he’s hungry, and he’s after 
something to eat. Now, think of what a feast 
that bear has, without running any risk at all. 
There are hundreds of cows, and sheep, and 
pigs, and calves—’’ 

““Yes; I know one calf he chased up a tree,’’ 
interrupted Lew Snyder, with a glance at Hanks 
who stooped down to pick up a twisted stick fie 
saw at his feet. 

But as it proved to be a root, which was too 
firmly fixed to be moved, Hank merely shook 
his head, and made a threat to ‘‘get even’’ with 
the disrespectful youth on the first opportunity. 

‘‘So, you see, where there are so many, he 
isn’t likely to give them the go by, that we may 
have a chance to nab him. But for all that, I 
think we may catch him. I’ve been thinking 
about the matter, while you were talking, and 
believe I’ve hit on a plan that’ll do it.”’ 

It would be impossible to describe the curi- 
osity on every countenance when these words 
were spoken. 
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Hitherto they had been walking over the high- 
way near the fence, gradually approaching the 
range of hills to which allusion has already been 
made. Now they came to a halt, and gathered 
about the speaker, who smiled to see the curi- 
osity he excited. 

‘“‘The one place to catch the bear is Devil’s 
Pit. There he’ll be in such a small space that 
they can throw ropes about him, and draw him 
out. The only way to lead him into that place 
is to cheat him. I don’t suppose there’s an 
animal in the world that would go down there 
on purpose, unless he was starving, and knew 
he could jump out again; so the way we’ll do is 
to cover the pit with sticks and leaves, so that 
nobody would see what is below, and then, when 
Mr. Bear tries to walk over it, down he goes, 
and there he stays till we have a mind to pull 
him out.”’ 

‘*Splendid! glorious! jolly! bully!’’ were the 
exclamations that went up from all, except 
Hank, who exhibited a shadowy smile upon one 
side of his mouth. 

‘‘T am in favor of Billy having one-half the 
reward,’’ said Lew Snyder; ‘‘for he was the 
only one who knowed enough to get up a plan 
that was good for anything.”’ 

“‘No yer don’t!’’ snarled Hank; ‘‘none of 
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that! If there’s anybody that orter to have ex- 
tra, it’s me!’’ 

“And why you?’’ demanded the other. 

** *Cause I’m the biggest.’’ 

‘“Biggest pig, that’s the fact.’’ 

‘*You’re both acting like dunces,”’’ said Billy, 
who had hard work to hide his impatience at 
the quarrelsome disposition of the bully. 
‘‘Wait till there’s a better chance of getting the 
reward, before we begin talking about it. Re- 
member other folks are after the bear, and we 
haven’t any time to fool away.’’ 

All saw the truth of this, and they resumed 
their walk in the direction of the hills which 
contained the excavation known as the evel 8 
Pit. 

They were so full of the scheme that alee 
chattered incessantly, and walked at a rate that 
was very nearly a lope. In a short time they 
climbed the fence and headed toward the hills, 
taking very nearly the same direction that was 
followed by the rescue party a few nights be- 
fore. 

The several days that had passed had taught 
the boys to be watchful; and they conducted 
themselves very much like hunters who had lost 
their weapons, and were trying to steal out of 


a dangerous country. 
8 
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Using much caution, it required consider- 
able time for them to reach the vicinity of 


Devil’s Pit; but they arrived there in due sea- | 


son, without having seen or heard anything of 
the grizzly. They seemed to be the only ones 
in the neighborhood. 

As soon as they were convinced of this, they 
made ready for business. A careful examina- 
tion of the hole convinced them that it was 
suited exactly to their purpose. 

As we have said, in another place, it was 
about twenty feet in depth, and it had been, at 
one time, perpendicular on all sides; but they 
noted that at one end there had been a crum- 
bling in of the dirt and gravel, leaving an in- 
clined plane, very steep, and seemingly impos- 
sible of use for man or animal in ascending 
from within. 

‘“Now, how shall it be done?’’ was the query 
of several of the lads, who noticed that Billy 
was studying the scene. 

‘<There isn’t much work about it; you see the 
pit isn’t very broad. We can lay poles across 
it, and cover them with grass and leaves, so 
that they will look like solid ground, and then 
all we have to do is to wait for him to tum- 
ble in.’’ 

But even this plan, simple as it was, required 
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considerable work. The poles must needs be 
procured, and Billy and Lew started off for an 
ax with which to cut them; but an unexpected 
piece of good fortune put them in the best of 
spirits. They had gone but a short distance 
when they reached a place where somebody had 
chopped fully fifty bean-poles and stacked them 
together, like cornstalks when first cut in the 
- field, so that they could be carried away in a 
body when desired. 

They were the very things needed, and the 
youngsters were delighted. They shouted for 
the others, who were upon the spot in a few 
minutes and had their arms filled with the poles. 

If any one has attempted to carry such arti- 
cles, he knows the difficulty of keeping them bal- 
anced. First one end will catch in the earth 
and suddenly check a lad, then another tips 
downward at the rear and up in front, catching 
in the limb of a tree, and breaking everything 
loose; then one slides out from the bundle it- 
self, and he who stoops to pick it up finds him- 
self in another maze of trouble. 

At last the entire lot of poles were carried 
to the pit, and the work of bridging was begun. 
As they had no desire to be surprised by other 
would-be captors while engaged at the work, 
little Johnny Butler, with his bandaged head, 
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climbed a tree to keep a look-out for man or 
beast. 

It was found that they had enough poles to 
lay within a few inches of each other—the 
strips ‘‘fitting’’ as well as if they had been 
fashioned for the purpose. 

When this work was ended, the task of con- 
cealing what had been done was undertaken. 
This consisted of laying, bark, chips, twigs, and 
anything that came handy, upon the cross- 
sticks, previous to covering them with leaves 
and dirt. 

“‘T’ve done more work than any of you, and 
I’ll rest now,’’ said Hank, taking off his hat, 
and fanning his big red face, as he sagged over 
upon the ground, like one exhausted. ‘‘You 
fellers can do the rest, and I’ll boss the job.’’ 

‘‘And claim half the reward, I suppose?’’ 
asked Jim Raymond. 

“* *Course I will, and what’s more, I’ll have 
it, too; and if you chaps chin any more about 
it, I’ll teach you better.”’ 

‘“Mebbe you’d better begin now.’’ 

‘¢ All right,’’ said the bully, springing to his 
feet and advancing upon the urchin, who, to the 
surprise of every one, stood his ground. 

Billy knew that the little fellow was in dan- 
ger of being severely beaten, and he interfered. 
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‘‘Come, Hank—you’ve quarreled enough. 
Let him alone; he isn’t half your size.’’ 

“What of it? Let him learn not to be so 
sassy, then. You want to take his part, do you? 
All right—I’ll lick you first and him after- 
ward.’’ 

‘*You’ve said you were going to do it some- 
thing over a dozen times since I saved you from 
drowning, and I wish you would stop bragging 
and do something.’’ . 

Hank turned pale at this daring taunt, and 
Johnny Butler, from his perch in the tree, called 
out for the others to stand aside, so he could 
see the fun. | 

Hank was larger, and naturally more power- 
ful than Billy, who depended upon his activity 
and coolness. 

Lew Snyder beckoned mysteriously to Jim 
Raymond, and whispered in his ear: 

‘‘T think Billy can lick him; but the minute 
we find he can’t, we’ll pitch in, get Hank down 
and then take turns sitting on him and hammer- 
ing him. Won’t it be fun? Let’s get three or 
four clubs ready, for we’ll have to use ’em 
all up.’’ 

Jim Raymond laughed, nodded, and replied 
that that was just the thing. It filled his heart 
with joy to think of it, and he straightway pro- 
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ceeded to supply himself with the biggest stick 
he could lay his hands on. 

In the meantime, the angered bully had be- 
gun work. With both fists clenched, he ad- 
vanced straight upon the undaunted Billy, who 
gave him a stinging blow, and then dexterously. 
eluded his effort to close in. 

Hank was like the grizzly bear—so long as 
his ‘‘hug’’ could be avoided, there was little to 
fear, but look out for that! 

Filled with rage, he turned again upon the 
little fellow, who, instead of striking him, man- 
aged to shift around to the left, when suddenly, 
without any warning, he sprang forward, giv- 
_ ing the other such a violent shove that he reeled 
backward several feet. 

A crash was heard, as several of the bean- 
poles broke, and Hank Hopper dropped through 
into Devil’s Pit! 
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CHAPTER X 
BOUND AND UNBOUND 


ANK HOPPER’s refuge, when caught in 

a dilemma, was to yell until assistance 

came. He had courage only when he 

saw he was master of the situation. Whenever 

real, tangible danger presented itself, his brav- 

ery oozed out at his fingers’ ends, and his nat- 
ural cowardice showed. 

When, therefore, he felt himself break 
through the frail covering of Devil’s Pit, and 
land finally at the bottom, he made an outery 
which, if it had not been confined, could have 
been heard a mile away. 

He was not hurt, for the bottom was not 
hard; but he was in a panic at the prospect of 
being shut up in the same apartment with the 
great monarch of the western wilderness. He 
lustily shouted for those above to help him out. 

‘‘We’re tired of your bullying,’’ said Lew 
Snyder, ‘‘and we’re going to get rid of you. 
When the bear comes he can gobble you, and 
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we'll tell your folks you tumbled in, and that 
will fix it all right, because they know you’re 
the biggest tumble bug in the country.’’ 

“Tf you chaps don’t let me out, I’ll hammer 
every one of you till you can’t stand,’’ said 
Hank, not yet ready to despair. 

‘“Why don’t you do it then?’’ called out Lew, 
who delighted to tantalize the other. ‘‘The 
best thing for the country is to be rid of you.”’ 

“‘T think I see the bear coming!’’ called 
Johnny Butler, from his perch in the tree, at 
which all scampered. : 

And Hank cowered, speechless with terror, in 
a corner of the pit. 

But it was a cruel deception, as nothing was 
seen or heard of the brute. 

Billy Hildreth’s heart relented, and he re- 
turned to the side of the excavation, and called 
down: 

‘‘Hello, Hank!’’ 

As the white face was turned upward, the 
younger one’s heart was filled with sympathy 
for the other, who said in piteous tones: 

‘“Billy, please help me out.’’ 

‘‘Tf you’ll promise to behave yourself, I’ll do 
so; but you must stop wanting to fight over 
every little thing that don’t suit you. I think I 


can whip you alone, but we boys have agreed | 
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that if you touch one of us we’ll all tackle you 
together.’’ 

“Oh! [’ll never do so again. Only let me out 
of this, and [’ll be your friend all my life.’’ 

‘*But after we help you out you may change 
your mind, and break your word.”’ 

**Oh, Billy!’’ said Hank, reprovingly, that he 
should be suspected of such a thing. ‘‘I never 
could do anything like that. I take my oath I 
wouldn’t—yes, my dying oath.’’ 

At last, after a great many promises, re- 
peated over and over again, Billy induced the 
others to help him in drawing out the thor- 
oughly-cowed bully. 

He was watched with some misgiving as he 
reached the upper world again; but he made no 
demonstration. It can hardly be believed that 
it was out of respect for his own pledge; but 
there was food for thought in the warning his 
deliverer had given him, that in case he attacked 
one, the whole party would assail him. Here 
was something it was wise to remember. 

Being assured of his peacefulness, the party 
set to work again more earnestly than before, 
this time the work being more speedily done by 
Hank’s lending willing assistance. The poles 
were replaced in position, and then bark and 
chips covered over them. These, in turn, were 
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roofed with grass and leaves, and at about noon 
the work was finished. 

They had done all that was possible, and could 
now only wait for the fly to walk into the spi- 
der’s parlor. 

‘“What shall we do?’’ asked Hank Hopper, as 
meekly as if he was standing among a number 


of men instead of boys. ‘‘Shall we wait here, — 


or go home?’’ 

‘Wait here,’’ replied Lew, with the manner 
of a master; ‘‘at any rate, for a while.”’ 

This met with general assent, and the parties 
made haste to perch themselves in the highest 
trees near at hand, in the hope of speedily see- 
‘ing their victim come that way. 

They had made no attempt to lure him thither 
by a bait, as that was out of the question, when 
he had such an exhaustless larder to draw 
upon; but having learned that he was in the 
habit of passing over that route, the pit was 
covered in the manner described in the hope 
that he would not notice the deception. 

For an hour or two the party were on the 
tiptoe of excitement, all stretching their necks 
in every direction, and fancying that they saw 
or heard the grizzly approaching; but, at the 
end of the time named, their respective posi- 
tions became tiresome. It was irksome sitting 
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astride of a small limb, especially to Hank, who 
added a little variety to the business by losing 
his balance and falling to the earth. . 

At this juncture, Billy Hildreth proposed 
that they should all go home, and they were in 
the act of coming down, when Johnny Butler 
called out: 

““Here comes the bear and no mistake!’’ 

In a twinkling all had clambered back to their 
places, and as they glanced affrightedly around, 
they saw that he spoke the truth. 

The brute was coming from some point within 
the hills, probably with the purpose of making 
a raid into the open country, and was advanc- 
ing along the very track that led by, and appar- 
ently directly over the Devil’s Pit. 

Beyond question, there was to be a fair test, 
within the next three minutes, of the wisdom 
of the scheme the boys had adopted. 

The interest was intense, as from their dif- 
ferent positions in the trees the lads watched 
the action of the animal. 

When he was fairly within sight, there was 
some fear lest he should choose to hunt his 
dinner where he was, and Hank suggested that 
they should all make a run of it, and come back 
after a week or two to learn how the grizzly had 
made out; but, as no one paid any heed to the 
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proposal, he contented himself with climbing so 
high that he was threatened with the same mis- 
hap that occurred in the case of the young 
maple. 

The massive monster came on with that lum- 
bering, swinging gait peculiar to his species, 
seemingly walking quite slow, but in reality 
with considerable speed. As the covered exca- 
vation lay directly in his path, of course the 
whole matter hinged on whether he would dis- 
cover it or not in time to avoid the catastrophe. 

Now he is within twenty feet, and pays no 
heed to the leaves, grass and dirt that lie in his 
path. Is he stupid enough not to suspect the 
trick the conspirators are seeking to play on 
him? 

He has passed half the distance named, and 
still he swings along with an independent, see- 
saw motion of body natural to himself. 

The hearts of the boys throb violently, as he 
is on the margin of the pit, and a few seconds 
more must decide the important matter. 

Ah, he pauses! He has scented danger; he 
knows too much to advance to his own destruc- 
tion; he is too old a bird to be caught with such 
chaff! 

But, no—some insect had stung him, and he 
merely slung his snout around to dislodge the 
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pest that had enough power to penetrate his 
thick hide. 

It was only for a second or two, and now he 
moves on again; and then a sudden fear takes 
possession of all the boys at the same moment. 
Can it be that the covering of the pit has been 
made so strong that it will allow the iene to 
pass over without falling? 

Impossible! The weight of Hank Hopper 
was sufficient to break the poles, and it would 
be against the laws of nature that they should 
support the weight of an animal nearly twenty 
times as heavy. 

Look! 

The forepart of the body suddenly sinks, like 
a ship that founders at sea, and goes down bow 
foremost; a crashing and splintering follow; 
leaves, dirt, grass and sticks fly in every direc- 
tion, and the next instant the bear disappears 
from view. 

He is caught! 

It would be hard to describe the excitement 
of the boys, when it became known to a cer- 
tainty that the grizzly bear had walked into the 
- trap set for him. They shouted, hurrahed and 
flung their hats in air. 

Billy Hildreth was upon the ground in a 
twinkling, and running with all speed. heach- 
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ing the margin of the pit, he looked carefully in, 
and there, sure enough, was the grizzly bear 
standing in the bottom of the excavation, and. 
looking around as if wondering whether he had 
been caught in the same cage from which he 
had broken out a few nights before. 

‘Here he is! here he is!’’ called out our hero, 
dancing up and down, and beckoning to his 
friends to hurry to him. 

It took but a short time for them to gather 
around the pit, where for a few minutes they 
chattered, and talked, and laughed, and in- 
dulged in such antics that nothing tangible could 
be sifted from it all. 

“‘Tet’s dig out of this, and tell the owner. 
Peters is his name.”’ 

‘‘And don’t tell him where the bear is till he 
forks over the five hundred dollars. We don’t 
mean to be cheated out of our reward, after we 
have earned it.’’ 

“‘T guess he’s honest. If he ain’t, we’ll sue 
him, and he’I] have to come down.’’ 

“‘There won’t be any trouble there,’’ ven- 
tured Billy. ‘‘I had a talk with Mr. Peters, the 
other day, and he told me what he was willing 
to do. He said all he wanted was to get the 
bear in some place where he couldn’t help him- 
self, and then he would manage the rest. He 
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is very angry at the way his own men behaved, 
and because he can’t find any one who will help 
him to catch the creature. I heard that he was — 
going to Haddon, this morning, to telegraph to 
the menagerie to send up a half-dozen more 
men. He is afraid that, where there are so 
many hunting the grizzly, he will be shot any- 
way, and he is determined to get him as soon 
as he can on that account.’’ 

““When will he be back?’’ 

‘““Haddon isn’t far off. He ought to be at 
Elkville now. You know he is staying at the 
tavern, and we can find him any time.”’ 

‘“What’s the use of waiting, then?’’ was the 
pertinent inquiry of Lew Snyder. ‘‘By-and- 
by, somebody will come along, and say he 
shoved the bear in here, and maybe Mr. Peters 


— will believe him. Come ahead!’’ 


At this juncture some consternation was cre- 
ated by the action of the bear, which had ap- 
parently learned the ‘‘points’”’ of his position, 
and had made up his mind to leave. He gave 
utterance to several growls, and then, turning 
toward that portion of the pit that had partly 
fallen in, he began a furious struggle to get out. 
He looked up at the debris of broken poles, 
grass and leaves, with an expression that 
seemed to indicate that he understood the cause 
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of his present strait, and then he went at the 
task like one who ‘‘meant business.’” 

Seemingly aware that there was but one place 
where there was a possibility of getting out, he 
made every exertion to ascend the steep inclined 
plane. 

But he had scarcely raised himself a foot 
from the bottom, when the crumbling earth and 


pebbles caused him to slide back. Nothing dis- . 


couraged, he repeated the effort over and over, 
and made such advances that the lads became 
alarmed. 

“*T believe he is going to get out,’’ said Hank 
Hopper, ‘‘and we’d better climb the trees 
again. He knows who got him in that fix, and 
he’ll pay us for it.’’ 

‘Tt does begin to look as if he’ll do it,’’ re- 
plied Billy, in alarm, as all the lads withdrew 
and began moving toward the trees, so as to be 
out of reach of the enraged brute. 

They had hardly retreated to their perches, 
when Hank called out: 

‘‘There’s his head! He’s coming, sure!’’ 

The snout and immense front rose to view, as 
a marine monster sometimes comes up from 
the depths of the sea; then they sank out of 
sight, and all was still again. 

‘‘Why don’t he give it up?’’ called out the 
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frightened and impatient Lew. ‘‘If he keeps 
on, he is sure to get out; so he had better step 
forth at‘once.’’ 

This might be good reasoning for the boys, 
but it was hardly so when applied to the crea- 
ture most interested; and with something of the 
perseverance of the spider that raised the hopes 
of the despairing Scottish chieftain, he contin- 
ued his efforts with a vigor that deserved suc- | 
cess. 

Again the black front rose to view, but in- 
stead of sinking, it remained stationary. The 
next minute, more of the mountainous mass 
heaved—still more and more—until, with a con- 
centration of his prodigious strength in some 
tremendous clawing and scratching, he suc- 
ceeded. 

The grizzly Goliah appeared entirely above 
ground, and without deigning to look at the 
quarters he had occupied for so short a time, 
he turned about and lumbered back among the 
hills, as if he had decided on laying out a new 
path to be used in going and coming. 

9 


CHAPTER XI 
BOUND AGAIN 


ANK HOPPER remained quiet until the 
H bear was out of sight, when he broke the 
silence by a bitter exclamation. 

‘‘There goes five hundred dollars, and all our 
hard work with it?”’ 

‘“And that winds up all hope of catching 
him,’’ added Lew, chagrined beyond expression. 
‘‘Tt’s a pity we didn’t bring along our guns, so 
as to shoot him.”’ 

‘What good would that have done?’’ 

‘‘Tt would have been some pay for the way 
he served us.”’ 

“‘Can’t we dig the pit deeper, so that he’ll 
have to stay in?’’ inquired Johnny Butler, who 
seemed to be the only one that was not in de- 
spair. 

‘‘No,’’ replied Billy; ‘‘he isn’t fool enough 
to walk into that again. I thought he knew 
better than to go in the first time; but it’s no 
use of trying it over. I don’t think we’re big 
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enough to catch grizzly bears, and we’ll have 
to leave it to older persons.’’ 

It was a bitter dose to swallow, but all had 
to take it, and they started homeward in very 
depressed spirits indeed. 

None could hold out any hope, and they had 
little to say, except to exchange warnings 
against telling outsiders what had happened. 

Without waiting until they reached the cross- 
roads, they started across lots, so as to reach 
home in the shortest time possible. 

Thus it was that Billy Hildreth, upon reach- 
ing the main road, found himself entirely alone. 
He walked a short distance, and then heaved a 
great sigh. 

‘‘T wish I had got a hundred dollars or so. 
It’s two years since father died, and we’ve had 
hard work to get along. That would have been 
a big help to us, and I thought we were sure of 
it an hour ago; but it’s gone now. No use cry- 
ing for spilt milk, Mr. Fiero says; but then, you 
ean’t help looking at the milk when it’s on the 
ground. If we hadn’t come so near catching 
him, we wouldn’t have felt so bad; but it’s a 
big disappointment for the other chaps, though 
they don’t feel as I do, because they’ve all got 
fathers, and they don’t need the money. Well, 
well, Providence has taken care of us in the 
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past, and I will trust Him still. That’s what 
mother says, and she knows more than all the 
rest of the world—”’ 

The lad broke off suddenly in the midst of his 


soliloquy, as a footstep caught his ear, and look- — 


ing up, he found himself face-to-face with Mr. 
Fiero, his school teacher, who smilingly ex- 
tended his hand. 


‘‘ And so you didn’t catch the bear after all?”’ 


‘‘Who told you that?’’ asked the surprised 


lad, 

‘‘No one; I saw it myself.’’ 

‘We didn’t see you.”’ 

‘“‘T know that—because I took care to keep 
out of sight—but I watched everything you did, 
from the first to the last. You showed con- 
siderable originality and great enterprise, and 
only failed where the same number of men 
would have failed. But I am glad you didn’t 
succeed. ’’ 

The lad looked up in surprise. 

The same pleasant smile was on the tae of 
his instructor, as he added: 

‘‘T mean what I say, Billy; for had you suc- 
ceeded you would have had only a fifth of five 
hundred dollars as your share; now you will 
have one-half.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean,”’ said our 
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hero, more puzzled than ever. ‘‘You are teas- 
ing me.’’ 

“‘T think too much of you to do that. I am 
in earnest. I have spent considerable time in 
the woods, among the hills, and accidentally 
learned that the bear has picked out for him- 
self a place of concealment. It was this fact 
which suggested to me a way of capturing him 
—a way that I am certain will succeed.’’ 

“Then why don’t you go ahead and do it, 
Mr. Fiero?’’ 

“Because I want help.’’ 

“Oh, you want us boys to join in!”’ 

““Not a bit of it; I want only you.’ 

Billy began to see whither he was drifting, 
and replied that he would like very much to help 
in such a business. He knew if the teacher had 
a plan it was more likely to succeed than any 
scheme he could conjure up, and his hopes at 
once rose again in proportion to his confidence 
in the ability of his instructor. 

‘‘Ts it a bargain?’’ asked the instructor, after 
he had earefully explained it. 

“‘Of course. But wouldn’t you like the 
others to help you?”’ 

‘“‘No; I don’t need them. It will take some 
work, put you can give me all the assistanee I 
require. If we should bring them in, it would 
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be equivalent to giving away two-thirds of the 
reward, and wouldn’t that be foolish?’”’? / 

Billy admitted that it had that look, but at 
the same time it occurred to him that the teacher 
acted strangely. He shut out the other boys, 
so as to prevent their getting any of the money, 
but, as it seemed to him, gave away half of it 
by taking a partner. True, he spoke of the 
necessity for doing so; but the boy could not 
feel certain he was right on that point. How- 
ever, it was one of those offers which there was 
no excuse for refusing, and he eagerly accepted 
ie 

‘‘When do you want to go at it?’’ he asked, 
as they paused for a moment or two, beside the 
road. 

‘‘Right away, for there is no time to lose. 
Peters, the showman, has learned that the bear 
frequents this section, and he will be here with 
a large number of men and ropes. There is 
such widespread fear at the escape of the ani- 
mal that the people are growing indignant. 
You see, the lives of hundreds are placed in 
peril, and believing that there is no chance of 
capturing him alive, and securing the reward, 
the impression is general that he should be 
killed. This is just, and I would have helped 
in shooting the animal, the very hour it became 
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known that he was loose. I had quite an inter- 
view with Mr. Peters, who telegraphed this 
morning for help; but he has little hope it will 
arrive in time to save the bear, which is the 
reason he means to start out with some of our 
neighbors, and make a final effort this after- 
noon. Thus, you see, we have little time to 
spare.’’ 

‘‘T am ready,’’ said Billy. ‘‘What do you 
wish me to do?’’ 

“Turn right about and go back with me— 
very nearly to the spot where the bear fell into 
the pit.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you want any guns or pistols, or any- 
thing to help us?’’ 

‘‘T do not expect to have any need of them. 
If so, I carry a pistol with me. There is only 
one thing we need, and that’s a good lever— 
long and strong.”’ 

‘“‘Won’t a fence rail do?”’ 

‘Just the thing; but then we are on Mr. 
Skinner’s property, and you know how parsi- 
monious he is. I understand that somebody 
shot one of his cows, and he is very angry over 
it. He says he will prosecute, to the fullest 
extent of the law, all who trespass on his land 
—gso, you see, the bear is not the only one we 
have to fear.’’ 
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‘‘No; there are two'of them. Well, we'll 
let his fence alone then. Some of the bean- 
poles that we had are thick and strong 
enough. ’’ 

Mr. Fiero agreed with his young friend, and — 
they started across the fields, making a circuit . 
so as to avoid the house of Mr. Skinner, who > 
was exceedingly wroth at the numerous tres- 
passes on his land, and who had vowed all 
manner of retaliation. They succeeded by 
great care in flanking the old fellow, and 
reached the base of the hills undiscovered. 

‘<There is one thing regarding this animal,’’ 
said Mr. Fiero, as they walked forward, ‘‘that 
accidentally came to my knowledge this morn- 
ing, and that showed me the way in which he 
could be captured. Were it known to others, 
they would carry out the same plan, so I cannot 
lay claim to much originality.’’ 

It was encouraging to hear the instructor 
speak in this manner, which from the first was 
that of a man who had not the least doubt of 
his own success. It seemed a foregone con- 
clusion in his mind, and Billy, walking in his 
quiet, modest way at his side, felt a glow of 
hope, that made it difficult for him to control 
his delight that he had been invited to share in 
the experiment. 
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‘« Are you sure no one else knows about it?’’ 
he ventured to inquire. 

“‘Tt is not impossible, and yet it is hardly 
probable. At any rate we shall soon find out.”’ 

They followed the path which had become 
familiar to the lad, and passed directly to the 
pit that was the scene of their recent failure. 

Our hero gave a sigh to think how cruelly 
their high hopes were dashed on that spot a 
short time before; and then he became curious 
to learn what plan his teacher meant to pur- 
sue. 

As they advanced, the way grew more rugged 
and stony, and Mr. Fiero became more cir- 

cumspect in his movements. 

Suddenly he paused. 

“Do you remain here,’’ said he to iid 5 young 
companion, ‘‘until I return.’’ 

“Suppose the bear comes—what then?’’ 

‘‘Then you needn’t stay, of course,’’ laughed 
his friend. ‘‘But I meant that I would soon 
be back, and I ain wish to lose any time in 
searching for you.’ 

With these oe he eared his clamber- 
ing, bearing upon his shoulder the biggest and 
thickest bean-pole he was able to find. 

‘Tt can’t be he wants to use that as a club,’’ 
mused Billy, when he found himself alone. 
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It’s too long to be handy, and his pistol is 
worth a thousand of them. It will be a pretty 
good thing if we catch the bear. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars ain’t to be sneezed at. But 
I don’t believe he needs me at all. He could 
do it just as well alone as he can with me to 
help him. I suppose he has heard about that 


mortgage of mother’s, and wants to give her a 


lift on it. Of course I’ll do all I can to earn it, 
which isn’t much—Hello!”’ 

Mr. Fiero was gone but a few minutes, when 
he reappeared a short distance away, and si- 
lently beckoned to Billy to approach, making 
at the same time a gesture for silence. 

Remembering all these cautions, Billy lost 
no time in making his way to his friend, who 
was a trifle excited, and said in a cautious un- 
dertone: 

‘‘Hiverything is favorable, and I think he is 
~ ours!’? 

Still, the lad was unable to comprehend his 
plans. He saw no signs of the bear, nor could 
he discover anything that warranted the dec- 
laration; but Mr. Fiero was not accustomed to 
jest, and the boy was sure he had good cause 
for his confidence. 

When they moved forward again, the teacher 
took the lead, saying, as he did so: 
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“‘Don’t forget we are close upon him, and 
we must make no noise.’’ 

When they had gone some distance farther, 
they found themselves passing through a sort 
of canon, small in itself, but still resembling 
one in contour. Rocks and boulders were up- 
on the right and left. The ravine was eight or 
ten feet in width, the distance from the ground 
to the top being about the same. 

““Do you observe that?’’ said Mr. Fiero, 
pausing, and picking from the jagged rocks a 
number of long black hairs. ‘‘You know what 
it means?’’ 

“<They were scraped off the bear, I suppose, 
when he was going by.’’ 

“‘Hixactly. This is a favorite route of his. 
Here we are.’’ 

Just then they turned to one side, where the 
regularity of the cafon was broken, and clam-, 
bered up two or three steps. 

The first object that caught the eye of the! 
lad was the lever, sticking out at an angle of 
thirty or forty degrees, like a giant finger point- 
ing at some far-away cloud. He believed this 
had been put in its place, and was only await- 
ing their coming to be used, in which supposi- 
tion he was correct. 

His friend now showed the greatest caution, 
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going slowly and upon tiptoe, as if a baby 
were asleep near there. He headed straight 
toward the pole, and grasping the extremity 
of it, signified for Billy to do the same. 

Tt could be seen that the other end was under 
a large rock, roughly globular in shape, and 
poised almost upon its centre of gravity. 

‘‘Now I want you to help me hoist that 


over,’’ said the man, as the two grasped it. © 


**Tt can’t be done at once but gradually.’’ 

And so it was ‘‘nursed,’’ to the fullest extent, 
which process consisted of rocking it back and 
forth, like a small boat that one wishes to up- 
set. Standing upon the ground, the two pulled 
down—then pushed up—then down—then up 
—more and more each time, until the great 
mass was swaying like a pendulum. 

‘“Now, the third time, and over it goes!’’ 

Harder and harder, and then again! 

‘‘Both together, and it is done!’’ 

At the same instant their united strength 
was put forth, and the mass of stone toppled 
over and dropped into its place with a heavy 
thud. 

‘“There!’’? exclaimed Mr. Fiero, taking off 
his hat and wiping his brow; ‘‘we’ve got 
him!”’ 

‘‘Got what? The grizzly?’’ 
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“Yes. This morning, after sitting in school 
awhile, I came out this way, with the purpose 
of finding some place where I could lie down 
and spend the forenoon in reading and study. 
I had no thought of the bear, and it was purely 
accidental or providential that I made my way 
to this spot. Just as I reached it, what should 
I see but the brute himself, lumbering along 
ahead of me? I decided that I had made a 
mistake in selecting such a retreat, and I would 
have retired, had I not observed that my pres- 
ence was unnoticed. So I followed him, at a 
safe distance, along the ravine until he reached 
this point, when he made a turn to the right 
and passed out of sight. 

“‘T knew what that meant. I had been in 
this region often enough to be familiar with it, 
and I recalled that there was a cave, a favorite 
retreat of mine during the sultry days of sum- 
mer. Such places are always liked by bears, 
and it was plain that the grizzly having found 
this, had made it his headquarters. 

‘With’ that knowledge another fact flashed 
upon me. Nature had provided the way of se- 
‘euring the bear by means of this stone, poised 
over the entrance to the cave. It was one of 
the most singular things I ever saw, and I 
stood dumfounded for a time; but I was re- 
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called to myself by the sound of voices which 
I knew came from a number of boys—so I 
sought out you and your companions, and was 
not long in learning your errand. 

“‘T hid myself where I felt there was no dan- 


ger of being seen, and watched your proceed- - 


ings. For a time it looked as if you were go- 
ing to succeed, and when I descried the bear 
approaching, my interest was as great as 
yours. I enjoyed your hurrahs, and narrowly 
escaped mingling mine with them. That, how- 
ever, was changed when the bear began his 
struggles to get out, my principal fear being 
that he might set upon you; but I think the 
grizzly has been in the neighborhood long 
enough to prove that there is little danger of 
his disturbing human beings, unless they get 
in his way; and so, as you remember, when he 
surged above earth again, he seemed to forget 
your existence, admitting that he had ever been 
conscious of it. The course he took convinced 
me that he had returned to his cave, and I came 
back here and made sure he was already with- 
in, when I started out to get some one to help 
me to pry over the rock that was to block up 
the entrance. 

‘“‘Did you try to see whether you could do 
it alone?’’ interrupted his listener. 
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‘‘Well, no; I can’t say that I did,’’ replied 
his teacher, with a laugh, fairly caught by the 
unexpected question; ‘‘but suppose I had failed 
—hbears are very sagacious animals, and I 
might have disturbed him, so that he would 
have cleared out and destroyed all our 
chances.”’ 

‘‘Do you really think so?’’ asked the lad, 
with a sly look. 

*‘T say it might have happened; of course I 
cannot speak with any certainty. But there is 
no need of discussing that question, which has 
been settled. It seems to be the custom of the 
bear at mid-day to take a nap, and the puzzle 
to me was that he should have ventured forth 
when he did. It looked as if he wished to test 
your contrivance for you; but be that as it may, 
he returned to the cave and stretched out upon 
the floor, where he almost immediately went 
to sleep, and there we shall find him now. 
Come and see.’’ 

The cave was an irregular cavity, extend- 
ing over twenty feet to the rear—considerable 
of the latter part, however, being too small to 
permit him to occupy it. The entrance was a 
dozen feet high, and the big globular rock, in 
falling, had wedged itself so that it was mid- 
way between top and bottom, there being a 
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foot or two of vacant space above and below, 
from either of which a good view could be ob- 
tained of the interior. 

Billy was a little backward at first, until he 
saw that it was impossible for the monster to 
make his way through either passage when both 
went near enough to look within, the light being 
sufficient to afford them all the view necessary. 

There was the colossal brute, a dark, moun- 
tainous mass, at one side, taking his szesta, and 
apparently not dreaming of what was going on 
in his neighborhood. 

‘‘He will not sleep long,’? said Mr. Fiero, 
‘‘when he will rouse up and try to come out 
again.’’ 

“‘TIs there any chance of his doing so?’’ 
asked Billy, with some misgiving. 

‘None in the least. The greatest trouble, 
in fact, as it seems to me, will be to get him 
out. This boulder must be removed, before he 
can be roped and brought out. In the most 
favorable circumstances, Mr. Peters has a job 
before him which no one need envy. If it 
were mine, I would’ wind up the business by 
shooting him. But look! he is awaking, and 
he will be very wide awake for a time at 
least.”’ 
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CHAPTER XII 
RECAPTURED 


HE grizzly bear, after awaking, showed 

a desire to investigate his surroundings. 

The huge boulder that blocked the way 

first received his attention, he partly rearing 

on his legs, and trying it with his paws, as if 

he meditated picking it up and flinging it out 

of his path. As it did not readily yield, he 

became angered, and acted more savagely, 

growling, snarling and struggling with all his — 
prodigious power. 

But never once did the rock budge a hair’s- 
breadth. There was but one way in which it 
could be moved, and that was by prying it up- 
ward. The open space between the sides of 
the entrance were wedge-shaped, and the boul- 
der had passed as far in a downward direction 
as it could. 

The wisest bruin could hardly be expected 
to understand the laws of mechanics well 
enough to comprehend this, and so the immense 
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creature, with all his vast strength, was unable 
to extricate himself from the prison into which 
he had entered. 

‘‘He is as fast there as he can be,’’ said 
Billy, when the animal finally gave up the 
struggle, and sullenly retired to the rear. ‘‘L 
think we can leave him where he is until we 
choose to come back.”’ 

‘“Billy,’’ said Mr. Fiero, turning sharply up- 
on him, ‘‘a new idea has entered my head. 
Your father was a country doctor, who made 
his own medicines. I remember that he was 
quite an experimenter in the science. He must 
have left a large number of jars and bottles 
of fiuids.’’ 

‘‘So he did. The shelves of his office are 
filled with them—all sorts of mixtures—that 
mother won’t let me touch.’’ 

‘‘T have been reading medicine for some 
months, and I have a special reason for wish- 
ing to examine some of those compounds. Do 
you think your mother would object?”’ 

‘‘Of course not. When do you want to see 
them ?’’ 

“‘Right away. Come on.’? _ 

A half hour later, Mr. Fiero was in the office 
that had been used so many years by Doctor 
Hildreth. He found drugs and compounds in 
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profusion, and began a search for a particular 
one, running his eye along the labels, and tak- 
ing down and smelling those that were not 
marked. 

“*T guess that’s it,’’ he said, as he grasped a 
large jar, with a glass stopper, and covered 
with a thick coating of dust. 

As soon as it could be opened, he smelled 
and tasted it several times. Then his face 
lighted up. 

“<That’s it, most certainly,’? he muttered. 
““Now, the next thing is to make certain it is 
pure. Bring me a glass of water, please.’’ 

Billy produced what was asked for, and 
handed it to his instructor. 

““Now, tell me what you see, as I drop this 
fluid into the water—that: is, what chemical 
change.”’ 

The lad watched the process, and when it 
was finished, replied: 

‘‘T don’t see any change at all.’’ 

‘‘Nothing of a milky color?’’ 

‘‘No, sir; it is as clear as it was before.’’ 

““Good! If you had observed any change 
resembling milk, there would have been an end 
to the experiment I am desirous of making. 
These drops of fluid have gone to the bottom 
of the tumbler, where they remain pure, which 
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is as it should be. Now let me make another 
test. Empty the tumbler, and bring it back.’’ 

The teacher had previously selected a jar 
containing oil of vitriol, and set it aside. 
Pouring a small quantity of this into the emp- 
tied glass, he added some from the larger ves- 
sel, and shook and stirred them together for a 
minute, and then held it so both could examine 
the mixture. 

‘‘Clear as ever,’’ said the man with satis- 
faction. ‘‘I am fortunate in having secured a 
very pure compound. There is another test 
which requires bichromate of potash and sul- 
phuriec acid; but that is not necessary. I am 
satisfied. Come along.’’ 

Before leaving: the house, the two took din- 
ner with Mrs. Hildreth, to whom and her son 


Mr. Fiero explained the particulars of the ex- | 


periment he proposed to undertake. 

It was attended with considerable risk, but 
all were hopeful of success. Indeed, it may 
be said that they had already succeeded, for 
they had done enough, according to the decla- 
ration of Mr. Peters himself, to earn the re- 
ward; but the sagacity of the teacher led him 
to see the means of making that success still 
more perfect—such that no quibble could en- 
danger the prize which he wished to place in 
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the hands of the little hero, whom he loved and 
respected above his other pupils. 

As there was reason to believe others would | 
soon be on the ground, the two lost no time in 


- idleness, but as soon as the dinner was over, 


they started for the hills, carrying the jar with 
them, and on their past lest they should be 
seen and joined by others. 

Forgetting, in their haste, the objections ex- © 
pressed by Mr. Skinner, they were about to 
strike across the lots toward the hills at a point 
near his house, when they were reminded of 
the situation by the sight of the old gentleman, 
standing at his gate, with his loaded gun in 
his hands. It was an illustration of the old 


story of having thrown grass so long, he was 


now resolved to try what virtue there was in 
stones. 

They saluted him pleasantly as they went 
by, but he only eyed them sharply and scowled. 
The large jar they were carrying probably con- 
vineed him that they intended no trespass, and 
he let them pass unchallenged, and continued 


’ his watch for others. 


The objective point was reached at last with- 
out hindrance, and they prepared at once for 
operations. The bear had become convinced 
that it was useless to attempt to break out, and 
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had lain down again and closed his eyes, al- 
though whether asleep or not might be ques- 
tioned. 

Everything was in readiness; and producing 
a sponge, Mr. Fiero saturated it with the chlo- 
roform, which was fastened to the end of a 
stick, and then was stealthily introduced into 
the cavern, and held directly in front of the 
bear’s nose. 

He did not stir, and it was shoved so close 
that it must have touched his snout, for he 
twitched and moved uneasily, as a person will 
do when disturbed in his slumbers. Holding 
it thus for a few minutes, he managed to bear 
down upon the sponge, so that it was pressed 
hard against the rock, exuding a portion of the 
volatile substance. Then it was turned slowly 
over and over, until all the chloroform possi- 
ble was pressed from it. 

This done, it was again saturated from the 
jar they carried with them, and applied 
more closely than before. Well satisfied of 
the action of the anesthetic, the teacher did 
not permit it to lie longer upon the floor of the 
cavern, but shoved it against the snout of the 
bear, where it was held minute after minute, 
until, as it was drawn back, he said: 

‘‘Goliah is now so soundly asleep, that David 
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could cut off his head without awaking him. 

As a proof of what he said, the teacher once 
more filled the sponge, and forced his body 
through the open space between the rock and 
the stone below into the cavern. Here he ap- 
plied the chloroform with the sponge in his 
hand. Billy, who was unacquainted with the 
curious action of the stuff, was filled with the 
greatest alarm for the safety of his friend, and. 
besought him to come out again. 

‘Did I not tell you that he is too sound 
asleep to be awakened? For some time to come, 
you may consider him as no more than a dead 
bear. Come in yourself, and join me.’’ 

The lad was not afraid to do this, after what 
he had witnessed, and the next minute the two 
were together. As further evidence of the 
somnolence of the animal, the teacher kicked 
him, pulled his head hither and thither, and 
did everything which it would be supposed 
would arouse a creature with the least parti- 
cle of life or animation in his body; but all to 
no purpose. It only served to show how pro- 
found was his unconsciousness. 

‘Good heavens! are you mad 

They looked up, and saw Mr. Peters and a 
number of men peering into the cavern, their 
faces the picture of horror. 
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‘‘Come out instantly,’’ added the showman, 
‘or he will devour you both alive.”’ 

‘‘T guess not,’’ was the quiet answer, as Mr. 
Fiero deliberately placed himself astride the 
back of the mountainous bulk. ‘‘I don’t think 
he will hurt us!’’ 

‘““Then he is killed! I wouldn’t have had 
you do that for ten thousand dollars!’’ 

‘Nor is he dead,’’ interrupted the teacher. 
‘“By the aid of chloroform, he has been put 
into such a heavy slumber that, for all intents 
and purposes, he is a dead bear for a number 
of hours to come, when he will wake up as Spor 
tive and frisky as ever.’’ 

When the operation was understood, instant 
advantage of it was taken. The task of re- 
moving the obstructing rock was exceedingly 
difficult, but it was accomplished at last, by 
prying it upward, aud restoring it to the posi- 
tion it had held from time immemorial. When 
the way was opened for the bear to come forth, 
some of the countrymen showed a desire to 
leave; but they were finally convinced of their 
safety and remained at work. 

It would be tedious to describe the whole 
operation; but the showman proved himself 
equal to the occasion. A large rope was fas- 
tened around the forequarters of the bear, and 
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then all united their strength; and after infi- 
nite labor, he was drawn forth from the cavern, 
along the passage. Here he helped matters 
somewhat by rousing up and lumbering for- 
ward a few steps, to the terror of the country- 
men, who ran, shrieking with fear; but he 
speedily subsided, and the work was resumed. 

Hour after hour they toiled and strained, 
until the brute was pulled and dragged to where 
his cage, on wheels, awaited him. Into this he 
was lifted, rolled and pushed, as if he were a 
log. The door was locked, and Goliah, mon- 
arch of the western wilds, was recaptured and 
rebound. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SMILING PROVIDENCE 


R. PETERS, the showman, proved to be a 
man of his word; and without the least 
hesitation or quibble, he paid the five 

hundred dollars to Mr. Fiero, the teacher, who 
promised that he would arrange the matter 
of partnership with the lad who had helped 
him in the business. 


This done, the rejoicing showman cracked 


his whip, and the two powerful horses, used to 
drag the cage containing Goliah, the monarch 
of the western wilds, trotted gaily off, on their 
way to overtake the great moral menagerie of 
Brown, Jones & Robinson, the grizzly so firmly 
secured that there was no fear of his breaking 
out again. 

On the evening succeeding the capture of 
the bear, Billy Hildreth sat at the supper table, 
with the appetite characteristic of vigorous 
boyhood. He had come in go late that his 
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mother had taken her meal alone, without wait- 
ing to be joined by him. 

She busied herself for a time about her 
household duties, and passed in and out of the 
room, chattmg to her bright son, who was 
brimming over with happiness at the success 
of the partnership enterprise. 

“‘T think I can afford to treat, mother,’’ he 
said, as he held his hand under the spoonful of 
preserves, so that not a drop should soil the 
tablecloth on the passage from the dish to his 
mouth. ‘‘What’ll it be, mother? It ain’t 
every day that a fellow can make two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and I feel sort of reck- 
less. Suppose I buy you three or four silk 
dresses—all stars, and spangles, and rainbows 
—and a gold watch, imported from Geneva, 
with an American stem-winder, the hands set 
with diamonds; then a gold chain, six or eight 
feet long, to wrap round your neck; and a dia- 
mond ring and earrings, and a pair of high- 
heeled shoes with gold tips. I mean we’ll start 
on them; the carriage and cream-colored 
horses, and driver, will come afterward. What 
do you say mother? Hello! Where’s that 
piece of short-cake I laid alongside my plate?’’ 
Billy asked this question with a look of con- 
sternation, and hurriedly searched under his 
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saucer, on the floor, and in his pockets; but 
without success. ; 

‘¢ Ain’t that queer?’’ he asked. ‘‘I had it a 
few minutes ago, and now it is gone.”’ : 

‘‘T see nothing strange about it,’’ replied 
his mother, with her quiet smile. ‘‘You have 
swallowed every crumb.”’ 

“‘Ts that so? Well, now that’s funny. Do 
you know I don’t feel any difference? It seems 
as if it was outside instead of inside me.’’ 

‘Then it would be best to put a little more 
inside.’’ 

‘‘That’s where you and I agree, mother. I 
like to hear you talk that way,’’ he replied, as - 
he leaned back in his chair, and waited for her 
to bring the food in from the kitchen. ‘‘I 
don’t think it’s a good plan to leave any over 
to keep till next day. It isn’t half so nice cold 
as it is warm.’’ 

“‘Tt doesn’t look to me as if there is much 
chance for any being wasted that way,’’ ob- 
served his parent, as she broke a large piece 
into several smaller ones and laid them near 
his plate. ‘‘Don’t forget that you’ll proba- 
bly have something to eat to-morrow, unless 
you become so surfeited that your appetite 
won’t let you.’’ 

“That appetite can be depended on. It 
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never yet has failed me. How nicely these pre- 
serves and short-cake mix together. I guess 
they were got up for each other; but, how about 
that treat of mine? I want to know what 
we’re to begin with—diamonds, silk dresses, 
_ horses, carriages, or servants? What do you 
say now?’’ 

“‘Ah, Billy! if the amount were ten times as 
great, there might be some reason in your 
plans; but as it is, we must be as economical 
as ever. Mr. Skinner holds a mortgage for 
three hundred dollars on our home, which is 
over due—’’ 

‘Then we’ll pay Mr. Skinner; that’s all, and 
ask him if he wants to give us a mortgage on 
his old house and farm.”’ 

““T have about seventy dollars saved; fifty 
of that, added to your share, will pay off the 
mortgage, and leave our little home free. 
Shall we do it?”’ 

‘‘T s’pose so,’? was the rueful reply; ‘‘but 
don’t he owe us a bill for father’s doctoring 
him?’’ 

‘Ves; he attended him for three years, fur- 
nishing his own medicine, during which your 
father was never able to collect a cent. The 
charges amount to over a hundred’ dollars—. 
much less than they ought to be.”’ 
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‘‘Hasg the bill ever been handed to Mr. Skin- 
flint?’’ 

‘Sh! call him Mr. Skinner; it doesn’t sound 
well to speak as you do. The bill was pre- 
sented once or twice, but he stormed and raved 
so, that I have let it lie since your father’s 
death.’’ 

“‘T tell you what I’ll do,’’ said Billy obliged 
to cease from eating from very overfulness; 
we'll receipt the bill in full, and I’ll hand it 


over to him as so much on the mortgage. I 


suppose he’ll growl; but who cares?’’ 

‘Tt will be useless,’’ said the mother, with a 
shake of her head. ‘‘He will not consent to 
any such thing.’’ 

‘‘Then there will be a red-hot row between 
him and me, you can bet. As Hank Hopper 
-says, he mustn’t be too sassy, either. I’ll 
treat him respectfully, and he must do the same 
to me. Money is everything in this world; and 
if he goes putting on airs with me, I’ll take 
him down a peg or two!’’ 

“T am satisfied it will not do to send you,’’ 
said the mother, who foresaw trouble unless 
her son should tone down. ‘‘Mr. Skinner is 
old and irritable, and a boy should treat him 
with the utmost forbearance.’’ 

‘<That’s just what I mean to do. You are 
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always giving me good advice, and I’m sorry 
I don’t remember it oftener than I do. But 
while you’re about it, don’t you think you had 
better slip down to Mr. Skinner’s to-morrow 
morning, before I get there, and give him some 
advice about me? Tell him the safest thing 
for him is to do just what I want him to do, and 
that he must be careful not to provoke me; that 
I am rash and dangerous, and if he tries to be 
rough, he must be prepared for the conse- 
quences !’’ 

The widow laughed at the thought of assum- 
ing such a réle, and told her son that, if a 
night’s rest was not sufficient to moderate his 
exuberance she would attend to the business 
herself. 

‘““You would make serious trouble, if you 
should go into the house in your present mood; 
for no doubt he is unusually cross on account 
of the trespasses upon his land, and the death 
of his cow.”’ 

‘‘My gracious, I helped to kill that creature, 
too!’’? exclaimed the youngster, in a scared 
voice. ‘‘I wonder whether anybody told him 
how it was done? I can see the old skinflint, 
when he learned it. How he must have ripped 
out—”’ 

‘‘At it again!’’ interrupted the mother, re- 
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provingly. ‘‘I am sorry to learn how much you 
are addicted to bad language. It is no credit 
to any one, and is displeasing to all good per- 
sons!’’ 

“Tt is only when I speak of such—people. 
But, then, I know it’s a bad practice; Mr. Fiero 
told me that, and I promised him I would stop. 
I suppose,’’ Billy naively added, ‘‘that that’s 
the reason I didn’t.’’ 


‘“The trouble about bad habits is that a boy 


can acquire them a great deal more readily than 
he can leave them off. Perseverance, however, 
is sure to do it, and I wish you to persevere— 
Ah, there is some one!”’ 

This exclamation was caused by the sound 
of a knock at the door. 

Mrs. Hildreth essayed to move toward it, but 
Billy was ahead of her. 

As the door was drawn inward, they saw a 
man standing on the steps enveloped in a heavy 
coat, the collar of which was turned up about 
his ears, and his hat drawn down as if he 
wished to conceal his individuality. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Hildreth, live here?’’ he asked, 
making a military salute, as he observed the 
lady. 

““Yes, sir. Will you come in?’’ 

‘‘ Are you her son Billy?’’ 
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*“Yes, sir. Will you come in?’’ 

Unheedful of the repeated invitation, the 
caller drew from his pocket a letter, which he 
reached over the head of the lad to his mother, 
just behind him. 

“This is for you madam. Good-evening,’’ 
he added, as he turned round and passed off of 


_ the porch, down the yard, and out of the gate. 


The boy stood in the doorway, and watched 


_ him until he reached the road, when he closed 


the door, and asked, in an eager undertone: 

‘Do you know who that is, mother?’’ 

“<T never saw him before.”’ 

““Yes, you did. It’s Mr. Fiero.’’ 

‘‘Impossible! It cannot be.’’ 

“Tt is,’’ said Billy, confidently. ‘‘He tried 
to alter his voice, but I knew him the minute he 
spoke, and I knew his walk. You remember 
he has the least little limp in the world, and he 
forgot to hide that.’’ 

‘‘But why should he seek to disguise himself 
that way?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. Let me see that envelope.’’ 

The lad held it so the light from the lamp 
fell upon the face. He paused only long 
enough to note that it was addressed to his 
mother. 

‘“‘There! what did I tell you? That’s his 
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handwriting. He knows how to sling ink, you 
bet—that is, I meant to say he writes a very 
good hand, don’t you think so, dear mother?’’ 

‘‘Tt is singular that he should bring his own 
letter—or in doing so, should take such pains 
to prevent our knowing who he is. You may 
open the letter, son, and read it aloud.’’ 

Billy proceeded eagerly to do so. 


As he opened the missive, something sepa-— 


rated into several parts and fluttered to the 
floor. . 

‘““What’s that?’’ he exclaimed, as he caught 
them up. ‘‘A hundred-dollar bill, and another 
and another—three, four, five—five hundred 
dollars, as sure as I live! What can it mean?’’ 

And then, in the hope of solving the mys- 
tery, he read aloud the following letter: _ 


“*HLKVILLE, September—. 
‘“Mrs. Hitpreta—Dear Madam: Inclosed you will 
find five hundred dollars, the reward paid by Mr. 
Peters for the recapture of the bear which escaped 
from the menagerie, a few days ago. You and your 


son no doubt will say that one-half should be retained ~ © 


by me, and such probably would have been the ar- 
rangement with other parties; but when Billy was in- 
vited to join me, it was my resolve that whatever sum 
was received should be wholly his, for he has really 
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earned it, and it will be more useful to him than to 
me. 

‘‘Permit me to say, madam, that I have great hopes 
of your son, should his life be spared. He is intellec- 
tually gifted, is honest, truthful, respectful to his 
elders, studious and manly, and only needs your eare 
and attention to insure a brilliant future. He is still 
young, is sometimes forgetful, and I am glad to know 
is not such a good little fellow that he never steps 
aside, in the slightest degree, from the path of right. 
Were he one of those phenomenons, of whom we oc- 
casionally read, but whom we never meet in this 
world, I should consider him marked for death, in ac- 
cordance with the fate of all such characters. 

‘‘However, it would not be in good taste for me to 
venture upon any suggestions to you in regard to his 
training. I have only to close, with the best wishes 
for the welfare of you both, and to assure you that 
it will always be a happiness for me to assist you in 
any way possible, especially as regards the education 
of Billy. Perhaps it would be well not to acquaint 
him with the full particulars of this for some time to 
come. Still further, perhaps I ought to say that it 
will be utterly useless to ask me to reconsider my 
action in this matter, and the favor I ask is that 
neither you nor he will make any reference to it in 


my presence. 
cy, P. Piro, 7? 


The effect of this letter is easily imagined. 
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‘‘Ain’t that splendid!’ exclaimed the lad, 


when he had finished reading it. ‘‘He says you 
had better not tell me anything about it, and 


you. must remember to keep it from me. Hur-. 


rah! I guess we’ll have the diamond dress, 
silk ear-rings, and colored boy with a carriage 
for a driver! Hurrah! three cheers!’’ 

And the youngster, wild with happiness, 
flung his arms about the neck of his no less 
happy, but less demonstrative mother, and 
nearly strangled her with his embraces and 
kisses. 

She could only protest, but she could not re- 
strain him, until he was tired out, when he 
seated himself in his chair beside her, and tried 
to be cool and sensible. 

‘““This is a most unexpected blessing,’’ she 


remarked. ‘‘I did expect one-half of that sum,, 


but no more; for we have no claim to the other 
two hundred and fifty.’’ 

“Tf you think best, I will go take it to his 
ere Ouse to-night, before he goes to 
sleep.’’ 

‘Tf there was reason to believe it would do 
any good you should do so; but he says in his 
letter it will be useless, so we may as well drop 
that, and talk business. How providential! TI 
received a note from Mr. Skinner to-day, of 
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which I would not have told you but for this 
that has just come to hand.”’ 
‘‘What did the old rip—the old gentleman 


say, mother?’’ demanded the indignant lad. 


‘‘He notified me that the mortgage he holds 
upon this place has been overdue for a year, 
and if it is not paid before the close of the 
week, he will place our home in the sheriff’s 
hands.’’ 

‘‘J—J—I guess—well, wait till I hold in a 
little; I feel sort of reckless now.’’ 

After a minute, when the lad had mastered 
his feelings somewhat, he spoke with more de- 
liberation. He was ‘honestly striving to con- 
quer his temper, and he succeeded for the time. 

“‘T’ll walk in there to-morrow morning, 
bright and early, and hand him the three hun- 
dred dollars, and let him give me a receipt; and 
then, mother, do you think it would be wrong 
for me to let out a little, just for once—to be * 
as sassy as I know how?’’ 

The mother laughed and shook her head. 

‘No, don’t think of it; you will feel no bet- 
ter after it is over. Simply go and pay him, 
take his receipt, and then we shall be done with 
him.’’ 

‘“‘Well, I'll try,’’ her son said with a sigh, 
like one who meant to do his best, but was 
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troubled with grave misgivings as to his suc- 
cess. 

‘‘That is a large sum to keep in the house,’’ 
said Mrs. Hildreth, thoughtfully. ‘‘I hope no 
one knows we have it.”’ 

‘‘There is one person who knows it.”’ 

‘‘Who is that?’’? she asked in considerable 
alarm. 

‘‘Mr. Fiero. I wonder whether he would 
break in to-night, to try to steal it all back 
again?’’ 

However, they decided that such a contin- 
gency was hardly probable, and in due time re- 
tired to their respective apartments. 


CHAPTER XIV 
JACOB SKINNER 


HE sum of money which came so unex- 
pectedly into the hands of the Widow 
Hildreth was sorely needed by the good 

woman and her son. Her husband had been 
the only practicing physician in Elkville for 
twenty years, doing the hardest kind of work 
and receiving meagre pay. The majority of 
country doctors are poor collectors of fees, and 
as the majority of mankind are poor payers 
thereof, it follows that these members of the 
community are not, as a rule, those who speedily 
acquire riches. ; 

Thus it was, when Doctor Hildreth was called 
upon to pay the last debt of nature, he left one 
of the best of loving wives, a bright, talented 
son, and his humble home encumbered by a 
debt of three hundred dollars—a large sum at 
that day, when the moderate value of the en- 
tire property was remembered. 

From the cow, poultry, fruit and garden veg- 
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etables, the widow managed to get enough for 
the support of herself and child, and there 
would have been little cause for anxiety in their 
situation, but for the mortgage of which we 
have spoken. This pressed like an incubus 
upon her, and was the dark ‘shadow that con- 
stantly hovered over her path. 

Matters reached a crisis, when on this day 
she received peremptory notice from the holder 
of the mortgage that unless it was paid 
in full before the close of the coming week he 
would foreclose. The sum of money, there- 
fore, which came through the hands of Mr. 
Fiero, the teacher, could be looked upon in no 
other light than a godsend, a direct interfer- 
ence of Providence, for which she could never 
be too devoutly thankful. 

Jacob Skinner was one of the institutions of 
Elkyille. He was a widower, living in a mean 
house on his farm, numbering two hundred 
acres. He was very wealthy, and in fact the 
money-king for a district including an area of 
a dozen miles around. It would be hard to 
find a farm anywhere near him upon which he 
did not hold a mortgage. While he ground his 
own workmen down to the last penny, and was 
merciless in the collection of his dues, he spent 
most of his time in keeping track of the numer- 
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ous legal papers that he held. He was crusty 
and miserly, living within himself, liked by no 
one, dreaded by all—a hard taskmaster, soured 
and misanthropic, and one who in the nature of 
things was envied by many, but who saw less 
genuine happiness than the most miserable of 
them all. 

Such was Jacob Skinner, the man who held 
the claim upon the modest little property of 
Mrs. Hildreth, and whom Billy set out to visit 
the next morning, carrying three hundred dol- 
lars secured in his pockets, with which to ex- 
tinguish the debt against his home. 

““T hope he won’t provoke me,’’ he mused, 
as he walked forward, ‘‘for somehow or other, 
I feel savage when I think of him. He has 
owed us a bill for father’s services for several 
years, and has never paid a cent. Then he 
sends mother a notice to settle up what she 
owes, or he’ll sell the house and land. I be- 
lieve if mother knew how full I get of mad, she 
would forgive me for letting out on the old 
scamp. It would ease my mind very much, 
and I think would do old Skinner good. 
Everybody is so afraid of him that they 
daren’t give him a word of advice; but when 
I get out of his clutches, I’ll—but no, | prom- 
ised mother to try to behave myself, and I’m 
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bound to do so; that is, I’m bound to try.’’ 

Just before reaching the house, Billy met a 
man carrying a valise in one hand, an umbrella 
in the other, and walking very rapidly, as if 
he were afraid of losing some appointment. 
As he came nearer, he saw that it was Ephraim 
Jones, who recognizing him, suddenly shifted 
his umbrella over to the hand holding the va- 
lise, and rapturously extended the other, while 
his face was wreathed in the most blissful 
smiles. 

‘‘T have heard of it—I have heard of it! AI- 
low me to congratulate you, my young friend !’’ 
he exclaimed, before their hands touched. ‘‘It 
was an extremely fortunate piece—a remark- 
able piece—of good fortune! I congratulate 
you, for a more deserving target for Fortune to 
aim her arrows at could not be discovered in 
all the ramifications of society. I congratulate 
you.’’ 

He shook the hand fully a dozen times, then 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

‘You mean the bear?”’ said Billy, somewhat 
confused by the overwhelming burst of his 
friend. ‘‘Yes, that was a fine thing for us, but 
Mr. Fiero deserves the credit for it all. He 
planned the whole thing, and I didn’t do much 
to help him.”’ 
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‘‘He doesn’t so give the narration. I met 
him at the station this morning, on his way to 
the city, where he intends to remain until the 
end of the week, his academic institution being 
closed until the termination of the period al- 
ready referred to. He is firm in his assertion 
that you were fully entitled to the money he 
had the pleasure of passing over to you, and: 
you are too good a pupil to enter even into a 
verbal contest with your esteemed instructor. 
Am I not correct in my surmise, William?’’ 

The lad laughed, and in the hope of draw- 
ing him away from the embarrassing subject, he 
said: 

‘Did you see the Governor?”’ 

‘See him? Certainly! The Governor and I 
are very intimate. We once put up at the same 
hotel. He received me with every mark of con- 
sideration; made me sit down by his side, while 
we had a talk over old times; not only agreed to 
eall out the Tenth Regiment of militia to sup- 
press the great denizen of the western wilder- 
ness, but offered me the colonelcy of the same. 

he fact is, the Governor appreciates me. But 
when I learned from Mr. Fiero what had taken 
place during my absence, I telegraphed him the 
facts, and there’s the end of it. But where are 


you going?’’ 
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‘“‘To Mr. Skinner’s, to pay off his mortgage 
on our place.’’ 

‘‘While you are about it, I wish you would 
pay mine,’’ said Jones, with an attempt to be 
facetious. ‘‘However, I congratulate you 
again. Be sure you get your receipt. Good- 
morning !’’ 

And with a grandiloquent salute, the voluble 
speaker resumed his promenade in the direc- 
tion of home, while, a few minutes later, Billy, 
entered the house of Jacob Skinner. 

The ‘‘parlor’’ of the low, rambling building 
was tised by the proprietor as his office. It was 
covered with a ragged, dusty carpet; around 
the room, a number of worn and antiquated 
chairs; a huge desk, with numerous pigeon-holes 
stuffed to bursting with papers; and a general 
appearance of not having been visited by serv- 
ant or broom—such was the appearance of the 
room used by Jacob Skinner as an office, and 
into which Billy Hildreth was conducted by the 
slatternly servant who came to the door. 

He had barely time to seat himself and look 
around, when the proprietor himself came in. 
He was attired in a faded and worn dressing- 
gown, with slippers down at the heels, no vest, 
short, serubby hair, sticking straight up from 
the top of his head, and half-gray, his spec- 
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tacles raised so that the glasses were perched 
on his crown, a face red and blotched, a turn- 


_ up nose, pimpled and fiery at the end, straggling 


gray whiskers beneath the chin and _ neck, 
bright, ferret-like eyes, and a mouth which 
(probably owing to the absence of teeth) had a 
one-sided look, and was generally tightly closed, 
the under lip sticking out and above the other. 
Such were the noticeable characteristics of the . 
famous old Skinner, of Elkville neighborhood 
—an individual of whom it had been remarked 
probably a hundred times, by as many different 
persons, that he had been rightly named—a 
man who was dreaded and feared, and to whom 
the greatest deference was shown when people 
came in contact with him, but who was abomi- 
nated at heart as much as if he were an out-and- 
out criminal that had settled among them. 

As he came into the door, with a shambling 
shuffle, he glanced sharply at the lad, who rose 
from his seat and bade him good-morning; but 
the man probably considered it beneath his dig- 
nity to make any response to the salutation; 
for he gave none. Shuffling straight to the 
pivotal chair in front of his desk, he sat down, 
wheeled around so as to face his visitor, crossed 
his attenuated legs, and scanning him for a 
moment asked, in his curt tone: 
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‘‘Well, what do you want here?’’ 

Already Billy felt his anger rising at the rude 
treatment of the miser; but he was still his 
own master, and was honestly striving to re- 
_ main so—for how long, no one could tell. 

’ “T came to speak about our mortgage,’’ said 
he, in his most respectful voice. 

‘‘Let me see—you’re the widow Hildreth’s 
son, ain’t you?’’ he asked, fixing his small, bead- 
like eyes on the boy. 

‘‘Yes, sir; mother received a note from you, 
yesterday, saying that you wished her—’’ 

Skimner interrupted him, with a gesture of 
impatience. He fancied he knew what was 
coming. 

‘“‘You know what was in the note, I s’pose. 
Don’t come to me with any stories about your 
troubles, and the hard times, and all that. In- 
dustrious people don’t have hard times; it’s 
only them that are too lazy to work. I’ve let 
that mortgage run months over its time now, 
and I shan’t let it go a week longer. The 
trouble with me is, I am altogether too indul- 
gent; and if I hadn’t done so much of this, I 
would have been a rich man to-day, instead of 
the poor, miserable object I am. So I say— 
don’t ask me to extend the time a day longer—’’ 

‘‘T haven’t asked you, have I?’’ broke in the 
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lad, out of all patience. ‘‘If you had waited 
till I finished telling what my errand is, you 
might have saved yourself the trouble of going 
over so much stuff. I haven’t come to ask you 
to wait longer for the payment.’’ . 

‘“My good heavens! what insolence!’’ gasped 
the amazed Skinner. ‘‘I was never talked to 
in that style in all my life!”’ 

‘‘Nor have I ever been talked to in your 
style, either. If I had come to ask you a favor, 
then you might have got off your speech; but 
let me advise you always to wait a little.’’ 

‘“You’re the most impudent youngster I ever 
heard tell of ; but you said you had some errand 
in coming here. Let me hear what it is, if it is 
really anything at all.’’ 

Proudly the boy rose up and said, in his most 
impressive manner: 

““T have come to pay the mortgage!’’ 

‘‘Oh! oh! that makes a different matter of 
it! That sounds like business! I am ready to 
transact business any time. Let me see—do 
you remember the amount?’’ 

‘““Three hundred dollars, I believe. I have 
the money walls me, and mother wishes me to 
pay it in full.’ 

‘‘T suppose you Byers: it?’’ remarked the 
old man, in a voice of inquiry, showing con- 
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siderable curiosity to learn how such a sum of 
money could have been obtained by her. 

‘We didn’t do any such a thing. I earned 
it myself—that’s how it was done!’’ 

‘‘What!’’? exclaimed the miser. ‘You 
shouldn’t tell such falsehoods! Boys of your 
age should learn to speak the truth!’’ 

‘‘SoIdo. I never told a lie in my life. Mr. 
Fiero and I captured the bear that was running 
wild, and the showman paid us five hundred 
dollars for it. Mr. Fiero wouldn’t keep his 
part, but turned it over to us, and that’s how we 
happen to have the funds just now.” 

The red face of Skinner grew still redder, 
and he said, quite indignantly: 

“That iar was taken on my place, and a 
part of that reward belongs to me!’’ 

‘‘You’d better telegraph to the showman, and 
ask him to present you with something. May- 
be he will give you ten or twenty thousand dol- 
lars; I’ve no objections, so long as it doesn’t 
interfere with us.’’ 

“‘ And that reminds me that you owe me some- 
thing that you may as well pay now.’’ 

“‘T owe you anything? I don’t understand 
what you’re driving at!’’ exclaimed the amazed 
youngster. ‘‘T should like to know how I came 
to get into your debt?’’ 
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“‘Some nights ago, a party went up among 
the hills, under the pretense of looking for a 
boy that was missing. While thus engaged, 
they fired into and killed one of my most valu- 
able cows. You were in that party, and was 
one of those that shot the harmless creature.”’’ 

‘“Who told you that?’’ asked Billy, who was 
naturally surprised at the accuracy of the in- 
formation. 

‘A boy that is very truthful and honest— 
Mr. Hopper’s son Henry. He is a noble-heart- 
ed lad, and took the pains to call here yester- 
day, and explain how the whole thing happened. 
It takes true courage to do anything like that, 
and I think seriously of rewarding the young 
‘man for his kindness. He tells me, moreover, 
that you gloried in the deed; that you said you 
knew it was my cow all the time, and you made 
sure that your bullet struck her, and then you 
laughed when you came to think how the old 
skinflint, as you called me, would feel—’’ 

‘‘Hank Hopper lies!’’ broke in the angered 
lad. ‘‘I was helping the others to look for him, 
when somebody thought he saw the bear ahead 
of us, and we all fired into what proved to be 
your cow instead. Hank couldn’t have heard 
anything that was said, for he was asleep in the 
Devil’s Pit at the time, and he has made it all 
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up. Every one of us was sorry when we found 
out the blunder, but it was too late to help it. 
I fired with the others, and am willing to pay 
my share. How much was your cow worth?’’ 

‘A hundred dollars. She was part Alder- 
ney, so I make the price very low.’’ 

‘‘That’s the healthiest low price I ever heard 
tell of! Let me see,’’ added the youngster, 
bending his head for a moment in thought— 
‘‘there were ten of us, I believe, who fired. 
There may have been more that I can’t think 
of, just now; but’ we’ll call it ten, which will 
make my share ten dollars; and that I will pay 
you now.”’ 

“‘Let me have the names of the men who were 
with you,’’ said Skinner, picking up pen and 
paper. 

“‘Didn’t that truthful and honest Hank Hop- 
per give you a list, when he told of me?’’ 

‘‘No. He said he couldn’t think of any- 
body’s name but yours; and he wouldn’t have 
remembered yours if he hadn’t heard you brag- 
ging among the boys about the nice trick you 
had served me.’’ 

‘‘Well, you may consider that I don’t remem- 
ber them either. You’ll have to depend on him 
to learn what you want. I don’t run around 
the country tattling and telling tales.’’ 
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‘*T’ve got no time to fool away. As you say 
you’ve come to pay the mortgage money, do it 
and let’s be through.’’ 

Billy Hildreth was so mentally disturbed that 
he forgot a very important matter. Besides 
the irritation that the old man himself caused, 
the knowledge of the contemptible part played 
by Hank Hopper angered him. This bully, in- 
sensible to gratitude, and inspired by the mean- 
est kind of envy at his success in obtaining the 
reward, had taken the pains to go to Mr. Skin- 
ner and falsify about the shooting of the cow. 

These causes led our hero to forget entirely 
the bill of his deceased father against the old 
man, which he carried in his pocket, and in- 
tended to put in as worth its face. He ad- 
vanced to where Mr. Skinner sat, and laid three 
one-hundred-dollar bills upon his desk, together 
with a few more dollars for the interest due. 

‘There is the exact amount, as mother and 
I figure it. You will give me a receipt, or the 
mortgage, which is all the same.”’ 

He made a pretense of hunting among his 
papers, and then sat down with the remark: 

‘‘T can’t lay my hand on it just at present, 
but I’ll write you out a receipt, which is all 
the same, and then you can call in a day or two 
and get the mortgage.”’ 
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_ Before writing, the miser counted the money a 

several times, and then went through a long > 

calculation to see whether the interest was cor- 

rect. 
At last that was fixed satisfactorily, and then 

he began preparing the receipt. 
All this time Billy stood at his elbow, feeling 

certain that a ‘‘row’’ was impending. 
And so there was. 


CHAPTER XV 
FIGHTING HIS WAY 


WY pILLY HILDRETH stood beside Jacob 
Skinner, as he slowly wrote out his re- 
ceipt for him, and he could not avoid con- 

trasting the slow, cramped, hesitating move- 

ments with the graceful, flowing style of his 
teacher, as he had often admired his pen skim- 
ming over the paper. 

‘Tt isn’t the style, though, that counts,’’ he 
reflected, ‘‘in this case. His horrible-looking 
writing is worth ten times anybody else’s in 
this neighborhood, no matter how well it may. 
be done.’’ 

At last the task was finished, and handed up 
to the waiting lad, while the money was shoved 
into a little drawer on the left, in which the 
key was turned and left standing. 

‘““This is a receipt for only two hundred dol- | 
lars on account!’’ exclaimed Billy, after he had 
glanced at the paper. ‘‘How come you to 
make such a blunder as that?’’ 
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“‘T haven’t made any, blunder,’’ was the re- 
ply of the old man, as ‘he laid down his pen, 
wheeled around, and faced the indignant young- 
ster. ‘‘I have deducted one hundred dollars 
for the cow that you helped to kill. You know 
who the others were, and can collect off them. 
The cow matter is all straight now, and you can 
tell your mother she still owes me a hundred 
dollars on the mortgage. I’ll give her a few 
weeks longer on that.’’ 

‘‘Are you in earnest?’’? demanded Billy, so 
angry that he felt like springing upon the man. 
“‘Do you mean what you say?”’ — 

‘Of course I do. Come, you’d better clear 
out now and go home,’’ said Skinner, rising to 
his feet, and shoving his spectacles back upon 
his head again; ‘‘I’m done with you.’’ 

‘‘Well, I am not done with you!’’ replied the 
whitefaced boy, no longer his own master. ‘‘If 
you keep that one hundred dollars, it’ll cost 
you more than any thousand you ever got. 
You’ll have more than one dead cow to fret 
over. An old shell like this will burn down 
very easy, and you’ll burn easy, too, I s’pose 
because you’re going to burn so well hereafter. 
You’re the meanest old scamp that ever lived. 
There isn’t a man, woman or child that ever 
heard your name that doesn’t hate you. You 
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ain’t fit to live, and it’s mighty certain you ain’t 
fit to die. The best thing you can do for your 
country is to get out of it as fast as you can; 
but you’re a dried up old mummy, that never 
had a heart, and everybody will be glad when 
they hear about your buildings burning down.”’ 

‘*Put him out, Jared—put him out! You’ve 
heard all the threats the young scamp made. 
Don’t let him stay here another minute!’’ 

The half-crazy boy had not noticed the ap- 
proach of the old servant from the rear, who 
not only had heard his wild tirade, but now 
grasped his arm to eject him. 

The youngster was angered beyond measure 
when he felt the grip upon his arm, and shak- 
ing it off, he leaped back against the wall, with 
flashing eyes. 

‘‘Keep your hands off me! I haven’t tried 
to strike anybody, and I’ll go out when I’m 
ready !’’ 

At this juncture, he remembered the re- 
ceipted bill he carried in his pocket, and draw- 
ing it out, he dashed toward the miser, who 
stood as if stupified with indignation. 

‘““There! there! why don’t you pay that? 
You have owed that to us for years, and have 
been too mean to pay a penny. What a pity 
that you ever did owe it! for if father had not 
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attended you, no doubt you would have died, 
and that would have been the best thing that 
could have happened for this neighborhood.”’ 

As Billy shook the paper in his very face, 
the old man took it from his hand, and drew 
down his spectacles to read it. 

At this moment, Jared, the old servant, 
grasped the boy again, and by calling in play 
his whole strength, forced the lad to the door, 
and in spite of his resistance, thrust him out in 
a twinkling. 

‘“<There!’? exclaimed the old_ servant, 
thoroughly aroused; ‘‘don’t you dare to come 
here again. We might better have a tiger in 
the house than such a thing as you.’’ 

The lad made no reply. He was so full of 
rage that he was unable to speak, and after 
glaring at the man, he walked silently down the 
path and into the road, where he started home- 
ward. 

‘‘He’s cheated mother out of a hundred dol- 
lars, as plain as anything. It was a square up- 
and-down cheat, and as sure as I live,’’ he 
gasped, stopping suddenly in his walk, ‘‘he’s 
got that receipt for father’s services! It’s 
signed, too. That makes another hundred, for 
he’ll never give it back. Two hundred dollars 
he’s swindled us out of, and that’s just two hun- 
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dred more than I mean to stand. I am bound 
to get even with him some way. I noticed 
where he put that money, and I’ll have it again, 
or I’m much mistaken.”’ 

He walked a short distance farther, in deep 
and by no means pleasant meditation. 

As if everything had joined to persecute the 
sorely-tried lad, whom should he descery at this 


'moment but Hank Hopper, coming across a 


field ahead, with the evident purpose of cutting 
him off. It will be understood that Billy was 
as full of wrath as he could be, and the sight 
of the bully approaching did not tend to soothe 
his feelings. Instead of trying to avoid him, 
he now ardently hoped they would meet. Ac- 
cordingly he timed his gait, with a purpose of 
reaching a certain point in the fence just as 
Hank was climbing over; and as the latter 
regulated his speed with the same purpose in 
view, it followed naturally that the two met 
precisely as each desired. 

The elder, having learned of the good fortune 
of the smaller boy, was filled with consuming 
jealousy, and was determined to chastise him, 
for what he considered a trick by which he had 
been cheated out of his portion of the reward. 
The fact was, to use his own words, he had been 
‘‘laying’’ for Billy all the morning. He had 
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seen him go into the house of Jacob Skinner, 
and had loitered in the opposite field until he 
came out. He was angry at the universal 
praise the boy received for having played the 
hero the week before when his playmates were 
in the water; and his envious disposition, in- 
sensible to gratitude and honor, felt the greater 
resentment thereat. 

After climbing upon the top rail, young Hop- 
iper sat there in a lounging fashion, his arms 
‘resting idly upon his knees, as he looked down 
upon his enemy. 


‘‘Hello, Bill! where are you going?’’ he. 


asked, with his sareastie grin. 

“‘Home!’’ replied the youngster, halting di- 
rectly opposite him, and looking defiantly in his 
face. 

“Do you know where I’m going?’’ 

‘‘Down to old Skinner’s, I s’pose, to tell him 
I’ve been shooting his horses, when I was try- 
ing to save your life.’’ 

Hank turned red in the face at this reply, 
its degree of ‘‘sauciness’’ so entirely unex- 
pected; and besides, for the moment he felt a 
little sheepish at being detected in what his own 
heart told him was a scurvy proceeding. 

‘‘T’ll go there and tell him what I please,’’ 
he said, from his perch on the fence. ‘‘Of 
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course, I polished it up; for anybody that acts 
as mean as you do orter to have everything in 
the world done to ’em.’’ 

*‘T know that the meanest thing I ever did 
was to pull you out of the water, when you was 
drowning with the cramps, and to go down in 
Devil’s Pit after you, when that’s the very. 
place where you ought to have stayed.’’ 

‘“‘Wudge! you’re always blowing about that! 
I didn’t ask you to come after me, and you’d ° 
better shet up ’bout it. You and that old 
schoolmaster put up a purty job on us, didn’t 
you? Pretending you wanted us boys to help 
you to catch the bear, and then slipping off and 
getting him when our backs was turned. That 
was about the meanest thing I ever heard tell 
of. I’d go and shoot myself before I’d do any- 
thing as mean as that.’’ 

‘That was a pretty good idea in us,’’ replied 
Billy, laughing drily, with the purpose of exas- 
perating the bully. ‘‘We made a nice little 
spec of it. Mr. Fiero is the best teacher I ever 
went to. What do you suppose he did? He 
gave me the whole reward! Yes, he wouldn’t 
take a cent, but turned the whole five hundred 
dollars over to me.’’ 

‘‘Thunder! did he do that?’’ exclaimed the 
horrified Hank. 
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““That’s just what he did. Now wouldn’t it 
have been a good thing for you, if you’d had 
the same chance? But you didn’t, so I pocket- 
ed it all.’’ 

_ The bully was so overcome with this unex- 
pected news that he sat with open mouth, gaz- 
ing silently down upon the tantalizing youth 
before him. Finally he found his tongue. 

‘And so you got five hundred dollars!’’ he 
‘ repeated, in a dazed sort of way. ‘‘See here, 
I tell you what you’ve got to do. You’ve got 
to give me half of that. It belongs to me as 
much as you, and I’m bound to have it.”’ 

‘‘How are you going to get it?’’ 

“Make it out of you—that’s the way. I 
hain’t told you yet where I’m going.’’ 

‘“‘And I hain’t asked you and don’t eare. 
What is it to me, where you go?’’ 

‘*You’ll soon find out. Say, have you got 
any of that reward about you?’ © 

‘‘None of your business.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you what I’ll do. If you'll give me 
half that money, I won’t punch you. If you 
want to know where I’m going, I can tell yon 
I’m going to lick you.’’ 

Hank had conjured up this witticism on his 
way across the field, and he had invited Billy to 
guess where he was going so as to afford him 
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the opportunity for displaying it; but as the 
lad resolutely refused to ‘‘bite,’’ he was com- 
pelled to give it in this limping fashion. 

Billy had stepped up beside the fence, and 
stood a few feet away from the bully, leaning 
against the top rail, upon which, it will be re- 
membered, the other was seated. 

‘*Shall I tell you what I think of you?’’ he 
asked, as he grasped the rail with both hands 
and looked up sideways at the other. ‘‘Do you 
want to hear my views, as they say, of you?”’ 

“Tt don’t make any difference to me what 
your views are; but you can—’’ 

At this instant Billy gave a sudden and vio- 
lent jerk of the rail toward him. It was long 
and ‘‘springy,’’ and just as Hank reached the 
word last given, his feet flew up, his hat fell off, 
his body went down, and he rolled over back- 
ward, coming down violently upon the ground. 

He was somewhat shocked, but not much 
hurt, and he instantly leaped up, so as to catch 
his adversary before he ran away. 

‘Now run, you coward!’’ he called out, as he 
hastily scrambled over the fence. ‘‘You 
daresn’t stay and take what I’ll give you for 
that!’ 

But Billy did stay, and was as eager as his 
adversary for the fray. 
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Hank charged down upon him with his hat 
off, and swinging his arms like a windmill; but 
he received two stinging blows in his face, and 
staggered backward, confused and bewildered. 

Fired by the memory of the meanness this 
fellow had shown, and by the consciousness that 
this fight was forced upon him, Billy assailed 
him without mercy. He impetuously followed 
him up, and when Hank tripped and fell back- 
ward, he leaped upon him and showered blow 
after blow into his face. 

‘‘Murder! murder! fire! help! Let me up— 
I’ll never hurt you ag’in!’’ roared the terrified 
bully, as he struggled to disentangle himself. 
*‘T was only in fun, Billy! Let me up, and I’ll 
never tech you ag’in!”’ 

““Give it to him, Billy! let him have it! Hur- 
rah! don’t it serve him right?”’ 

The conqueror looked up, and saw Lew Sny- 
der, Jim Raymond and little Johnny Butler, 
who had run across the fields, and were de- 
lighted at the sight of the bully getting his de- 
serts. 

The sagacious Lew had suspected that Hank 
Hopper meditated some such an act, and see- 
ing him start up the road, and learning by in- 
quiry at the home of Billy Hildreth that he had 
gone to Skinner’s, Lew hurriedly got his two 
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friends together, and started off to intercept 
Billy, arriving upon the scene at the interesting 
stage we have noticed. 

‘*T guess you don’t need any help,’ said Lew, 
after he had surveyed the combatants for a few 
minutes. ‘‘It looks to me as if Hank has made 
a mistake.’’ 

‘“‘We might as well have it out and done 
with,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I’m tired of being dogged 
and imposed upon by him, and I’m going to 
settle the business now.’’ 

““Tt looks as if you were settling it,’’ added 
Jim, in great gusto. ‘‘Hank seems to think so 
himself.’’ 

‘Oh, boys, can’t you help a feller?’’ wailed 
the latter, as he heard their voices and caught 
a glimpse of them. ‘‘Pull him off, he’s killing 
me! Don’t let him hammer any longer. I own 
up and holler enough!’’ 

Finally, when the conqueror felt tired, he got 
up, and Hank did the same. The former rather 
expected a renewal of the attack, and was pre- 
pared; but the other looked about until he saw 
his hat on the other side of the fence. With- 
out a word he clambered over, picked it up, 
pulled it down over his eyes, and started off 
on a trot across the fields. 

The three lads were delighted at the hurri- 
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cane manner in which the terror of the school 
had been subdued, and they congratulated Billy 
for the pluck he had displayed, and showed real 
pleasure upon learning of the handsome man- 
ner in which their teacher, Mr. Fiero, had acted 
toward him. 

Our hero received their compliments in his 
own modest fashion, and expressed some sor- 
row, now that his tempest of passion had sub- 
sided, that he had felt compelled to punish 
Hank so severely; while they expressed their 
sorrow that he hadn’t felt compelled to chas- 
tise.him still more severely. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CAUGHT 


ILLY separated from his companions a 
short distance farther on, and continued 
his homeward journey alone. After his 

outburst, the reaction came, and he felt bad. 
It cannot be said that he regretted punishing 
Hank Hopper, and in a short time it had passed 
from his mind altogether; but the memory of 
the wrong perpetrated by Skinner, overshad- 
owed and settled upon his spirit, until he 
found himself unable to think of anything else. 
The knowledge of having been swindled out- 
right, is one of the most galling reflections that 
can come to a person, and the more he thought 
it over the worse he felt. 

‘<Two hundred dollars that he has cheated 
us out of,’’ he muttered, ‘‘and there’s no way to 
help it. I wonder whether he dare keep that 
receipt? I’ll go and find out now.’’ 

Turning suddenly upon his heel, he walked 
rapidly back in the direction of the old miser’s. 
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The distance was not great, and when he found 
himself by the gate, he began to feel some doubt 
about the reception he was to receive. Of 


course, Mr. Skinner was exceedingly angry at 
the ‘‘insolence’’ of the youngster; but then, the. 


old man could not but be aware that he had 
given good cause for such anger, and, perhaps, 
now that he had been afforded some time to cool 


off, he would be willing to hear what the boy : 


had to say. 

Anyway, the only means he had of learning 
was by taking the initiative; and he advanced 
boldly up the path and raised the heavy 
knocker. It was several minutes before the 
summons was answered, and then it was the 
miser himself who drew back the heavy door. 

‘‘Mr. Skinner, I would like to speak with you 
a minute. Perhaps you didn’t understand 
me!’ 

*‘T don’t want to hear a word from you,’’ he 
broke in, tremulous with passion. ‘‘Clear 
out!’ 

‘“‘T called to get that receipt from you. It 
is signed, but you didn’t pay the bill.”’ 

Without waiting to hear another word, the 
old man slammed the door shut, and spitefully 
slid the bolt in place with a force that said the 
interview was ended. The only thing Billy 
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could do was to take himself off again, which 
he proceeded silently to do. 

He had no more than reached the gate, when 
he heard the door open behind him, and he 
paused. 

‘‘He has changed his mind, and is going to 
hear what I have to say.”? — 

It was the servant, however, who put in an 
appearance, and he saw that he held an old- 
fashioned cart-whip in one hand. Scowling 
around for a moment, he espied the lad, and 
beckoned to him to come back. 

‘‘See here, young man, a word with you, if 
you please.”’ 

‘“‘No; I thank you. Send it by telegraph,’’ 
replied Billy, as he moved off. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I would be very welcome in that place,’’ 
he grimly added, as he resumed his walk home- 
ward. 

His thoughts were busy, and he resolved on 
several things—the first of which was to keep 
the particulars of what had happened from his 
mother, even to the swindle they had suffered. 
It would only cause her sorrow, and he did not 
believe she could suggest any other remedy 
than by making a visit to the miser herself— 
a proceeding which he wished her to escape, as 
he was certain it would only cause her to be 
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grieved and insulted, without accomplishing 
anything. 

‘‘Of course I can’t tell her a falsehood,’’ he 
mused, as he walked forward; ‘‘but then she 
won’t be likely to question me very closely, and 
I think I can throw her off the track without 
telling a story.”’ 

The day was fairly advanced when he en- 
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tered their own home, where, as usual, his _ 


mother greeted him with a kiss, after which she 
inquired as to how he made out. 

‘‘He figured over the interest, and found it 
agreed with ours; so I paid him.”’ 

“You didn’t forget to obtain his receipt?’’ 

“Oh, no! I looked out for that,’’ replied the 
lad, moving toward the stairs. ‘‘Where shall 
I put it?’’ 

‘Tn the trunk among the other papers,’’ said 
the mother, totally unsuspicious of the truth. 
““What did he say about the bill against him 
for the services of your father? You failed 
there, of course?’’ 

‘“Yes; he wouldn’t allow a penny for it, and 
he still owes it to us.’’ 

‘‘T had no hope of accomplishing anything 
with that, although it is one of the justest debts 
ever incurred; and the next question,’’ added 
the mother—who saw that her son had edged 
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to the bottom of the stairs—‘‘is to know how 
you conducted yourself—how well you kept 
your temper?’’ 

Billy laughed, for he did not see how he 
could escape from that direct question. 

‘*Wait till I come down,’’ he cried out, as he 
hurried up the stairs, ‘‘and I’ll tell you about 
that.’’ 

He was gone several minutes, and when he 
returned, he made a weak effort to divert the 
attention of his parent from the subject. 

‘‘T wonder whether old Skin—Mr. Skinner, 
I would say, wouldn’t come and rob that trunk 
if he knew of the papers in it.’’ 

‘He has too many papers of his own to look 
after; but how did you get on, my son?’’ 

“Well, I tried hard to be respectful, but I 
did get mad when he acted so mean, and I made 
him mad, too. I’m sorry for it, for it didn’t 
do any good; but, mother, I wish you wouldn’t 
talk about it,’’ he said, with a troubled man- 
ner. 

‘“‘Well, I won’t,’’? she said, unable to refuse 
when appealed to in this manner. ‘‘I know my 
dear boy will try to do his duty at all times; 
and if he fails, it is no more than the best of 
us do at times. Let him take heart, and try, 
all the harder hereafter.”’ 
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These kind words almost caused Billy to 
break down, and he was on the point of throw- 
ing his arms about her neck and telling all, 
when the click of the gate made known that they 
were about to receive a call. 

The lad ran to the door and opened it. To 
his surprise, Mr. Fiero, the teacher, stood smil- 
ing before him. 

‘‘T thought you had gone home,”’ said the lad, 
as he accepted the proffered hand. 

‘*T did start,’’ he replied, ‘‘or rather I made 
the attempt, but a drunken man stumbled on 
the-track, and while I was getting him out of 
the way and on his feet, the cars went off and 
left me. After waiting awhile for the next 
train, I decided to stay until to-morrow. If 
your mother can spare you for a few minutes, 
I should like to see you by yourself.’ 

Mrs. Hildreth was glad enough to comply 
with the request of one who had proved such a 
good friend to them. She felt like expressing 
her gratitude for what he had already done, 
but she could not but respect the request he 
had made, and not the slightest hint was given 
in his presence of the noble kindness he had 
shown them. 

The teacher and the lad walked a short dis- 
tance in silence, when the former said: 
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‘‘On my way here I met Lew Snyder, who 
told me of your trouble with Hank Hopper.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said the lad, turning crimson; ‘‘there 
didn’t seem to be any way of getting out of it, 
and I thought we might just as well have it 
out at once where there weren’t any boys to 
trouble us.”’ 

*‘T have no doubt Hank was thoroughly sub- 
dued, and will let you alone after this. Didn’t 
you punish him pretty hard?’’ asked Mr. Fiero, 
with a half-laugh. 

“Well, yes, I think I did, for I was feeling 
in very bad temper when IJ met him.”’ 

“Ah! things were not pleasant when you left 
iMr. Skinner?”’ 

Billy had had no intention of telling his 
teacher anything of that troublous interview, 
but he had put him on the trail before he was 
aware. 

“‘No,’’ he replied, rather reluctantly. ‘‘He 
is a strange old man, and he made me angry.”’ 

‘<Tyidn’t he act fairly when you went to pay 
him?’’ 

The boy thought it strange that his friend 
should know that he had gone there upon such 
an errand; but he could not well refuse to 
answer his question. 

‘‘No. There was a cow killed, several nights 
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ago, when we were hunting for Hank Hopper, 
through mistake for the bear. I was one of 


the party, and Hank took the trouble to tell — 


him about it, and to say that I bragged that I 
had done it on purpose.”’ 

‘‘A noble act upon the part of Hank!’’ re- 
marked Mr. Fiero; ‘‘and at the same time very 
characteristic.”’ 


‘Well, Mr. Skinner took one hundred dollars — 


from the money I handed him for the loss of 
that cow. He said I really owed him but a 
tenth, but I knew who the others were, and I 
could collect from them.’’ 

‘‘Tt cannot be possible!’’ exclaimed the 
amazed teacher. 

‘He did worse than that—for you see he had 
some sort of excuse for charging for the cow, 
as I had a hand in killing her; but he has owed 
us a hundred dollars for years, on account of 
the medicine and attendance father gave him 
before he died. I took the bill to him this 
morning, and to save time, mother receipted it. 
He wouldn’t pay a cent, and has kept that, 
too.’’ 

““TIncredible!’’ 

The teacher paused in his walk, wishing to 
maintain his dignity as instructor, and stared at 
the lad as if he doubted whether he heard him 
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aright; but when convinced there was no mis- 
take, he, too, lost his temper. 

“Tt is a burning disgrace that such a state 
of affairs should be allowed to exist! This 
tyrant reigns like the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. Everybody fears him. They submit to 
his grinding sway because he has his heel upon 
the neck of them all. I never knew before that 
he engaged in downright robbery; but now I 
have proof of it.’’ 

‘“But how can we help ourselves?’’ asked the 
boy, whose anger rose again, catching from that 
of his instructor. ‘‘He has swindled us out of 
_ two hundred dollars, and I don’t see that there 
is any way of getting it back.”’ 

‘“‘There are ways of bringing that wretch to 
terms, and if he is not careful, they will be tried 
upon him. There is a point beyond which en- 
durance ceases to be a virtue, and I think you 
have reached that. You remember the axiom 
of resistance to tyrants. Here is a fair illus- 
tration of it. The people will be justified in 
rising against him.’’ 

These were rash words in the circumstances, 
and should have been recalled; but they were 
not. 

A few minutes later they separated. 

“‘T had something I wished to say to you,’’ 
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said Mr. Fiero; ‘‘but I will defer it for a day or 
two, because matters are not yet quite ripe. I 
think they will come to a head in the course of a 
few days, and then you will open your eyes 
wider than ever.’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Fiero doesn’t give bad advice,’’ mut- 
tered the youngster, as he walked thoughtfully 
homeward. ‘‘He knows what is right, and he 
says we shouldn’t submit to all that old sinner 
does. If he should come to our house, and try 
to steal anything that belongs to us, it would 
be my duty to stop him. He has done the same 
thing, only he didn’t come into the house. Yes, 
it would be right to check him, and I’m going 
to do it!’’ 

It was a long and memorable day. to Billy 
Hildreth, the longest that he had ever spent. 
For a time, he worked hard at what there was 
to do about the house, and then, when that be- 
came irksome, he went out beneath a large but- 
tonwood tree, and lay upon the grass awhile, 
in the hope that he would fall asleep, and so 
let a number of hours slip by unnoticed; but 
he could only roll around upon the green sward 
in a restless, dissatisfied state that soon brought 
him to his feet again. 

There were about three acres attached to 
their home, but only two were under cultiva- 
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tion. The third was so barren and unfertile 
that it did not pay to work it. It was very low, 
and in the centre was a small spring, the water 
of which was warm, and so impure that even 
animals would not touch it. Its composition 
was curious, and had often occasioned much 
wonderment upon the part of Doctor Hildreth, 
who frequently analyzed it. 

Driven by stress of circumstances, the lad 
made his way to this, and stood some time look- 
ing down into the bubbling, roiled water, with 
the air of a lad who is making a hard search 
for something to interest him, and is unable 
to find it. . 

He could hold out but a few minutes, when 
he turned about with the purpose of returning 
to the house; but as he did so, he noticed two 
men, whom he had never seen before, stooping 
down and looking at the water. They were 
only a short distance below him, and did not 
seem to be aware of his presence. 

Glad of something to divert his mind, the 
boy sauntered toward them, coughing once or 
twice, so as to apprise them of his coming, and 
to give them a chance to address him first. 

‘How do you do to-day, my son?’’ said one 
of the latter, as they straightened up. ‘‘Do 
you live anywhere near here?’’ 
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_‘‘There’s where I live,’’ replied Billy point- 
ing to his house, but a few rods away. 

‘¢ Ah! then you are the son of Mrs. Hildreth, 
and she owns this land, I believe?”’ 

‘Vesvsir:”? 
| This soil is very poor, I observe,’’ con- 
tinued the stranger, looking around, as if for 
the first time. ‘‘I suppose your mother would 
be glad to sell it for a moderate price?”’ 

‘‘T think she would, sir. It has been of no 


use to us, and I don’t see what any one else 


wants it for.’’ 

**You observe the valley-like hollow here. 
Does this. spring run all the year round?”’ 

‘‘T have never known it to fail, summer or 
winter.”’ 

‘We have some thought of putting up a mill 
in this place. We can dam the stream, so that 
enough water will be gained to run a small 
overshot wheel. If your mother doesn’t ask 
too large a price we may buy—but we can’t af- 
ford to pay much.’’ 

‘“You needn’t be afraid of that,’’ Billy has- 
tened to say, fearful that so golden an oppor- 
tunity might be lost. 

‘*Well, you can tell her to make up her mind 
what is ae lowest amount she will accept, and 
we will call to-morrow.’’ 
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And with this the strangers moved off to the 
road, where their carriage was waiting, and 
into which they entered and drove away, while 
the lad hurried home to acquaint his mother 
with the magnificent road to fortune that had 
opened before them. 

The widow was surprised and delighted; and 
after a long consultation, it was decided to ask 
fifty dollars for the sterile acre, but -to accept 
twenty-five, if the purchasers were unwilling to 
give more. 

Finally, the long day wore away, and before 
it was fairly dark Billy Hildreth retired to his 
room, but not to sleep. He waited several 
hours more, until certain his mother was slum- 
bering, when he stole softly out of the house, 
and made his way toward the home of Jacob 
Skinner. 

‘“‘There is no robbery about it,’’ he argued 
with his conscience. ‘‘It is mine. The receipt 
and the hundred dollars are all I’m going to 
take. JI saw where he put them, and if they’re 
there yet, I’ll get them. I don’t want a cent 
more than belongs to us, and that I’m bound 
to have!’’ 

There was no moon, and it was very dark 
when he reached the gate leading to the house 
of the miser. 
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His heart throbbed violently, and he hesitated 
a moment, when he laid his hand upon the 
latch. The next he lifted it, and letting it down 
- softly, moved stealthily up the path. 

All was profoundly still; and making his way 
to the rear, he began climbing upon the roof of | 
the kitchen, with the purpose of entering the 
building by means of a window above. 

He was clear of the ground, when some one 
grasped his arm, and turning his startled gaze, 
he dimly.saw the figure of a man behind him. 

He was caught! 


CHAPTER XVII 
COMING TO TERMS — 


ILLY HILDRETH gave a faint gasp of 
terror, as he felt the grip upon his arm, 
and turned to flee; but he was held fast. 

“You are caught!’’ whispered the man, in a 
husky voice. ‘‘You have tried the réle of a 
burglar, and have failed at the first attempt.’’ 

The lad did not speak, and could only glare 
at his captor in blind, paralyzing fear. He 
thought at first that it was Skinner, but de- 
cided it was Jared, his servant, though uncer- 
tain on the point. 

With his grasp unloosened, the man moved 
slowly backward in the gloom, drawing the boy 
with him. Halting beneath a cherry tree, he 
slightly loosened the pressure of his iron-like 
fingers. 

‘‘Young man, it is lucky I saw you,’’ he said, 
in a low voice. ‘‘You had just taken a step 
which, if not retraced at the moment it was, 
would have been your ruin. You threatened to 
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do something like this, and even worse, and the 
old man and his servant were on the watch for 
you. The moment you entered the house you 
would have been made a prisoner, and caught 
thus, in the very act, you would have been tried 
and sent to the State Prison. From all this, 
and the consciousness of having broken your 
mother’s heart, you have been saved. It can- 
not fail to be a warning all through your life. 
Go home now, and let no imposition or wrong 
tempt you to any such course again.”’ 

The lad stammered his acknowledgments of 
the valuable service, and acted upon the advice 
without delay. 

Instead of walking down the yard and pass- 
ing out the gate, as he had intended, he made 
his way to the extremity of the long inclosure 
that surrounded the old building, climbed over 
it, and hurried homeward. 

He was bewildered by what he had passed 
through, but he had the sense to perceive that 
an immeasurable service had been done him, 
for which he was truly thankful. 

The man, as it seemed to him, very much re- 
sembled one of those strangers who spoke of 
buying the land of his mother. 

He begged the forgiveness of heaven for his 
temporary wandering, and felt sure that noth- 
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ing on earth could ever tempt him to repeat the 
mistake. 

He had managed to steal into the house, and 
to his room, without disturbing his mother, who 
to this day has no suspicion of the frightful 
peril in which her beloved son placed himself 
for a brief time on that memorable night. 
Billy felt no obligation to tell her then, and is 
not likely to feel it at this late day. 

In the meantime, matters had assumed an 
interesting form at the home of Mr. Skinner. 
The man who had checked the lad in the man- 
ner described, followed him until he saw that 
he had entered the main highway, when he 
paused and gazed after him for some time after 
he had vanished from view. Finally he seemed 
satisfied, and muttered to himself: 

‘There is no danger, I am certain, of his at- 
tempting to return and circumvent me. He is 
- not that kind of boy, although he has had every 
reason to disregard my advice.”’ 

Dismissing him from his thoughts, the 
stranger walked back again, until he was in the 
path that led from the gate to the front door, 
at which he made a resounding knock that was 
almost immediately answered by Jared, the 
servant, who waited for him to announce his 


business. 
14 
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“Ts Mr. Skinner at home?’’ asked the 
stranger, in a bland voice. 

““Yegs; but he’s just about getting ready for 
bed, and you can’t see him to-night.’’ 

“‘T must see him!’’ added the visitor, in a 
low, earnest voice. ‘‘I have something very 
important to say to him. I can show him a 
chance by which he can make a big pile of 
money.’’ 

‘‘Can’t you come round in the morning, when 
he’ll have more time to talk to you?’’ 

“<The morning will be too late. If he doesn’t 
choose to see me, he’ll miss the greatest chance 
he ever had. You can say that to him.’’ 

Jared asked the visitor into the hall, and left 
him standing there, while he shuffled up the 
steps to acquaint his lord and master with what 
had been said. 

He was gone but a short time, when he re- 
turned with word that the old man would see 
him, and the caller was ushered into the same 
apartment in which Billy had ‘‘interviewed’’ 
the miser. 

A. few minutes later, the latter came into the 
room, in his slipshod manner, and eyeing his 
visitor sharply, seated himself at the desk, and 
turned up the lamp so that the light showed his 
dress and features more distinctly. 
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He was a man well-dressed, with bushy red 
whiskers, and a slouch hat drawn down so that 
only the glitter of his eyes could be seen. The 
host failed to recognize the face as one that he 
had ever met before. He waited a moment for 
the man to speak; but as he remained silent, he 
finally requested him to make known his er- 
rand. 

‘‘Are we alone?’’ asked his visitor, looking 


suspiciously about the room. ‘‘That which I 


have to say must be heard by no one else. It 
is of too much importance. Suppose I bolt this 
door?’’ he asked, rising. and walking to the one 
through which he had entered, and which, in- 
deed, was the only one opening in the apart- 
ment. . 

Without waiting for the permission of the 
proprietor, the bolt was shoved into place, and 
they were secure against intrusion from any, 
one without. 

The old man looked as if he wasn’t exactly 


pleased with being shut in the room with a 


stranger whom he had never seen before, and 
who had such a sinister expression; but he made 
no objection, and still retaining his seat at the 


- desk, waited for him to open his business. 


His guest crossed his legs, and bent forward 
so that his slouched hat threw his face partly, 
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in shadow, and then he said, in.a low, confi- 
dential voice: 

‘<Two men came to Elkville to-day, and drove 
out to the widow Hildreth’s to see her.’’ 

‘‘Well?’’? replied Mr. Skinner, almost suc- 
ceeding in hiding his eager interest. 

‘“‘They have been examining her land—that 
is, a portion of it.’’ 

‘What portion?’’ 

‘“‘That with the hollow, and which is gen- 
erally considered the poorest in the place.’’ 

““Well?’’ 

‘(They have found it out. They have asked 
her to set her price and are to call to-morrow 
to conelude the bargain.”’ 

“<Well?’’ 

“‘Well, if you think it’s well, so it is—I have 
nothing to say. If you are willing that such 
a chance should slip through your fingers, I 
have no objections to make.’’ 

The stranger made a movement as if to rise 
and go, when Mr. Skinner motioned for him to 
retain his seat. Hitherto, he had managed 
quite well in concealing his eager curiosity, but 
it was plain now in the avaricious glitter of the 
eyes, and the tremulous clutching of the fingers, 
as he clasped them over one knee. 

‘Sit down—sit down,’’ he said impatiently. 
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““Tf the lot can be bought for a reasonable sum, 
I will look after it; but I do not propose to pay 
any exorbitant price for such a sterile tract 
as that.’’ 

The man sitting in the shadow laughed with 
a chuckling sound, intended to be very signifi- 
cant, as in fact it was. 

‘Mr. Skinner, an exorbitant price for such a 
sterile tract as that would be a reasonable one, 
don’t you rather think so?’’ 

Again his caller chuckled, and ducked his 
head in a familiar, suggestive way, that was ex- 
ceedingly annoying to the old man, who be- 
lieved, up to this time, that he alone possessed 
the secret, and who, very naturally, was an- 
‘gered to find it shared by a stranger. 

‘<That depends upon what you call an exorbi- 
-tant or extravagant price,’’ was the reply. 
‘<Some might be willing to pay double or three 
times the sum I would give.’’ 

‘‘Of course, such a tract as that is worth its 
thousands,’’ continued the visitor, feeling his 
way in the hope of drawing out the miser. 

The latter, however, fought shy of the trap, 
and after some hesitation, replied: 

“‘T am not yet prepared to say what I will 
give. However, I’m much obliged to you for 
the interest shown, and must say that I don’t 
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understand what it was that led you to come to 
me and give this information?’’ 
“Oh, I didn’t come to tell you that alone. I 


have an altogether different errand. This was 


merely to introduce it.’’ 

“Tt is getting late, and I should like to hear 
He 

‘“‘You had a call, to-day, from a lad named 
Hildreth—the son of this widow that we were 
just talking about. He came this morning, did 
he not?’’ 


‘Yes, sir,’’ replied Skinner, with a stiff bow; - 


-*the-came to make a payment upon a small 
mortgage which I hold against his mother’s 
house.’’ 

““How much did he pay?”’ 

“Three hundred dollars—but then he owed 
me a hundred for helping to kil! a very valu- 
able Alderney cow, and I credited him with two 
hundred on account, with a trifle in the way of 
interest that he owed.’’ 

“Tf he had paid that three hundred, with in- 
terest in full, he would have discharged all his 
_ obligations to you, wouldn’t he?”’ 

‘““Yes; and I would have surrendered the 
mortgage, and they would have been clear of 
me.’’ 

‘*Well, you admit that he paid you three hun- 
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dred dollars, with interest, and as he owed you | 
only a fraction of the worth of that cow, it is 
no more than right that you give up that mort- 
gage that you have held so long over their 
heads!”’ . 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ demanded the as- 
tounded miser. 

‘“Eixactly what I say.’’ 

‘‘But—what have you to do with this, I 
should like to know?”’ 

‘*A good deal more than will be healthy for 
you. Come, that mortgage is somewhere 
among those papers in front of you in the desk, 
and I want you to move round lively and hunt 
it out for me, for I’m in a hurry.”’ 

‘‘But—but this is unheard of,’’ stammered 
the indignant Skinner. ‘‘I shall do no such 
thing.”’ : 

“You refuse then?’’ was asked, with the 
same indifference of manner. 

‘Of course I do! It is unprecedented; it is 
preposterous; it is shameful and outrageous; 
it is—’’ hesitating for stronger words, he caught 
his breath to resume — 

“‘There, there!’’ interrupted his visitor, rais- 
ing his hand with a protesting gesture. ‘‘I’m 
sorry you refuse, for I’ll have to make the 
hunt myself, and I may get some papers that 
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are of no use to me, which, of course, I’ll have 
to tear to pieces.”’ 

Skinner was trembling with excitement, white 
and red of countenance by turns; and he rose 
from his chair so enraged that he scarcely knew 
what he did. 

“‘T will call my servant. I will have you 
thrust out. I will have you arrested!’’ 

‘‘There, there! you’re at it again!’’ said the 
other, motioning him to be seated. ‘‘If you call 
your servant, or try to go out of this room 
before I’m done with you, I’ll blow out your 
brains. I’m a desperate man, and mean busi- 
ness.’ 

The horrified Skinner saw the hand of the 
visitor come out from beneath the large coat 
by which he was enveloped, and as it did so, 
he caught the gleam of a revolver. 

‘‘Good heavens! You mean to murder me!’’ 
gasped the shivering miser. 

“‘Not unless you begin cutting up your di- 
does. Just do as I tell you, and you won’t be 
harmed. Refuse, if you dare, and take the 
consequences. ”’ 

‘‘What—what do you want me to do?’’ fal- 
tered the sorely-frightened old fellow uneasily 
shifting his position, and eying the intruder. 

‘*In the first place, I want you to cancel that 
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mortgage and hand it over to me, and I[’ll see 
that Mrs. Hildreth gets it.’’ 

‘‘She sent you here, did she?’’ 

‘‘Neither she nor her son have the least sus- 
picion of my presence. Come, come, you’re in- 
clined to talk too much. I’m tired of waiting. 
Go to work!’’ 

Under the terror of the deadly weapon, 
which was constantly kept in sight, the old fel- 
low rose to his feet and began searching 
through the score or more of pigeon holes, with 
their hundreds of papers. 

He pulled them out and hastily examined 
their indorsements, with a perplexed and in- 
quiring air, laying down one after another, un- 
til he had passed over thirty or forty. 

All this time his visitor sat keenly watching 
him, with his revolver in hand, apparently 
ready to anticipate any movement on his part. 

Suddenly he whipped out from under some 
of the papers an immense horse pistol, which 
he grasped with. both hands and nervously 
pointed at the terrible fellow with the fiery, 
bushy whiskers. 

‘“‘Now you get out of here, without an in- 
stant’s waiting, or I’ll blow you out of water.’’ 

Whereupon his guest broke into a chuckling 
laugh. 
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‘“‘That’s a Revolutioner, ain’t it?—a sort of 
a cross between a cannon and a musket. If 
you can fire off the old critter, blaze away ; for, 
from the way it looks, I think it’ll knock you 
heels over head through the shutters behind 
you, and then I’ll have to make the hunt my- 
self.’? 

Mr. Skinner saw that his essay was a failure; 
and after looking down the muzzle of the im- 
plement, he remarked, in a surprised sort of 
way, that he believed the infernal thing wasn’t 
loaded. Then laying it down, he resumed his 
groping among the papers. 


All this time, his caller was narrowly watch-. 


ing his countenance, as he scrutinized the in- 
dorsement upon the back of every one in turn. 
He generally took about the same time to each; 
but while he was doing this, the other saw him 
glance at one more hastily than usual, and then 
laying it down, continue his hunt. 

‘“What paper was that?’’ asked the stranger, 
rising to his feet and walking toward him. 

‘“Which one do you mean?’’ asked the other, 
much perturbed at his approach, and at the 
same time shuffling them over, so as to place 
several on top of the one he had laid aside. 

‘“‘This one under here,’’ replied the red- 
whiskered man, who was vigilant enough to 


Eplere it i” he adkied, as he Grew it oot and 
began examining it. “‘The very thing we want, 
as sure as you live.”’ 
_ “1 do believe you’re right,’’ said Skinner, 
with an assumption of surprise, as he took it 
from his hand and looked at it throngh his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘Strange I didn’t notice it.’’ 
 **You saw it, but thought I didn’t, and tried 
to hide it. However, I'll forgive you that, if 
you don’t try any more deception. Now re- 
ceipt that in full on the back, quick as vou know 
how, and I won’t shoot you.”’ 
Jacob Skinner sat down again in his chair 
_ and dipped his pen in the ink. He was some- 
_ what fiustered, and busied himself for a few 
_ minutes in shoving back a lot of the papers into 
place again. 
He was evidently plotting some mischief 
which he hadn’t the courage to carry out, for 
that frightful presence at his elbow prevented; 
_ and finally, he spread out the legal paper before 
him, and complied with the demand of his mys- 
terious master. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
STRANGE DOINGS 


T required several minutes for Mr. Skinner to 
it complete the writing, and when he had 
done so, he handed the document to be 
scrutinized by his terrible visitor. 
The latter, who was suspicious of treachery, 
examined it very carefully, and at last satisfied 
himself that all was right. 


‘“That seems to be straight,’’ he Pemarked, 


as he folded it up with his free hand, and 
shoved it into his pocket. ‘‘I guess that little 
account is all squared.’’ 

‘Then I wish you’d clear out as soon as you 
can,’’ said the old man, who was very nervous 
from his proximity to his dreaded enemy. 
‘‘Stay not on the order of your going.”’ 

‘‘T declare I came near forgetting one 
thing,’’ added the stranger. ‘‘Young Hildreth 
brought a bill of his father’s, amounting to one 
hundred dollars, for medical services incurred 
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long before his death. You have that, I be- 
lieve?’’ 

“Of course I have; and it’s se hie too,”’ 
said Skinner, Pea taney 

““That’s just the trouble. The lad handed it 
over to you, receipted by his mother, and you 
kept the bill, refusing to pay him a cent.’’ 

‘*Who told you that?”’ 

‘“The son himself.’’ 

‘‘Then he lies shamefully! No jury in the 
country would fail to convict him of falsehood 
in a trial of such a case—”’ 

‘““Hold on now, old skinflint; that can’t be 
played on me. You’ve given the very reason 
why I come to you. You took advantage of the 
boy’s confidence in your honesty, and made the 
attempt to cheat the widow out of her por- 
tion.’’ 

The miser saw that he was in the hands of a 
man who could not be bribed or frightened 
away from his purpose, so he silently produced 
the receipt and flung it toward him. 

‘‘T don’t know as I want that,’’ remarked the 
latter, looking indifferently down upon it. 
‘Mrs. Hildreth has owned that account for the 
last few years, and it hasn’t been a paying in- 
vestment. You’ve got plenty of money, and I 
think you may as well shell out the amount of 
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that bill; then you’ll have it off your mind.”’ 

‘“‘My God! you’re robbing me in my own 
house!’ wailed the miserable man, the cold 
perspiration starting out on his face. ‘‘Is 
there no protection against this outrage?’’ 

“‘T’ve just come here to wind up an outrage 
myself,’’? was the indifferent reply; and then, 
suddenly assuming the fiercest manner imagi- 
nable, he added, in an imprudently loud voice: 
‘‘T’m desperate, and in no mood to stand any 
nonsense! The best service I could do this 
_ neighborhood would be to put you out of exis- 
tence. J don’t care particularly about shooting 
you, but-I’d advise you not to tempt me too 
much. Out with your hundred dollars at once, 
and save your life!’’ 

There was no gainsaying this awful threat, 
and but for the excessive terror of the old fel- 
low, his demeanor would have been ludicrous. 
He hastily drew forth a well-stuffed and ple- 
thorie wallet from his inner pocket, and began 
counting out the well-thumbed bills, with a ner- 
vous eagerness that almost defeated his pur- 
pose. 

‘“You needn’t break your neck hurrying like 
that,’’ satd his visitor, with a noise resembling 
his old chuckle. ‘‘As long as you’re counting 
out money, I won’t disturb you.’’ 
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This was poor encouragement, but the miser 
kept busy, and after considerable labor, man- 
aged to get the ‘‘century’’ in position, and 
turned it over to the robber, as he regarded 
him, shaking all the time, as if with palsy. In 
the most piteous voice, he asked in a husky 
whisper: 

‘Ts that all? Please don’t rob me of all I’ve 
got!’’ 

‘You miserable old fool, I don’t want your 
money. I’ve got plenty of my own, and I am 
only striving to get that which belongs to | 
others. That is what I came here for. I’m 
now through with you, and will let you alone. 
I hope, however, that this little occurrence will 
be a lesson to you, and set you to thinking. 
Here you are, an old man, not far from three- 
score-and-ten, as near as I can judge, and can- 
not live much longer upon earth. Still you are 
as eager to scrape money together as you were 
twenty years ago. You are even more eager, 
for avarice is a passion that grows by feeding 
upon itself. Your wife and two children died | 
long since, and you are left without a living 
soul to cherish. Why, then, are you gathering 
this money day by day? What good will it do 
you?—what happiness will it bring to your dy- 
ing bed? You must be aware that everybody 
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who knows you, hates and despises you above 
any other person on earth. Your death 
would be a signal for rejoicing among them all. 
And you have the power to remove all this. 
By kindness and consideration to your debtors 
you ean change their loathing into gratitude— 
you can lay up treasure where it will do you 
the most good; instead of being execrated, you 
may make your name respected. All this hes . 
in your power. Will you or will you not do it? 
It rests with you to decide. J am done, and 
have only to bid you good-night.’’ 

Drawing back the bolt of the door, the ex- 
traordinary visitor passed out into the hall, then 
through the other door, and the gate was heard 
to close behind him, as he went down the road 
and vanished in the darkness. 

The miser sat in his chair, still shivering and 
seared. He had just listened to words which 
he knew were true, but which had never before 
been uttered in his hearing. They struck home, 
and conscience, that had slumbered so long, 
now scourged him as with a whip of scorpions. 

‘‘Coward that I am!’’ he suddenly exclaimed, 
rousing up, and with a sweep of his trembling 
arm, putting the troublesome visions, as it may 
be said, behind him, ‘‘why do I falter, like a 
child frightened at its shadow? I got over this 
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puling long ago, and it shall not come to tor- 
ment me again. But he robbed me of two hun- 
dred dollars!’’ he repeated, in a husky whisper. 
‘‘The scoundrel! Jared! Jared! where are 
you?”’ 

The old servant answered his call so prompt- 
ly as to suggest the suspicion that he must 
have been near at hand through the whole in- 
terview. 

‘“Where have you been all the time?’’ de- 
manded his master. ‘‘Why haven’t you been 
here before?”’ 

“You have often told me never to come un- 
til I was called, and this is the first call I’ve 
heard.’’ 

““Yes, yes, I know; but you heard that man 
go out?’’ 

“Yes; and come in, too. He went through 
the gate only a short time ago.”’ 

‘‘Well, he is a robber. He stole two hundred 
dollars from me. I want you to follow him,’’ 
Skinner added, with abrupt energy, as if the 
idea had not occurred to him until that mo- 
ment. ‘‘See where he goes, bring me back 
word, and to-morrow we’ll make him pay for 
this outrage.’’ 

“But he has been gone so long, and there is 


much danger—’’ 
15 
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‘Tut! tut!’’ interrupted the old fellow, fling- 


ing his arms and walking excitedly to and fro. 
‘‘Off with you, and be sure he doesn’t escape! 
The scoundrel was disguised when he was here, 
but if you learn where he goes, we’ll find out 
who he is, and he ean be sent to State Prison 
for his shameless robbery. Off with you! 
Why do. you stand there, like some gaping 
fool?’ 

Jared was afraid of the anger of his master, 
and without pausing to don his hat, he went out 
of the door, and down the walk and through 
the gate. 

‘‘Which way did he go?’’ he asked, abruptly 
pausing, and calling back to his master, who 
was in the door. 

He might have added that the reason he 
wished to know was to avoid following the 
same route. . 

Skinner was dimly discernible in the en- 
trance, as he gesticulated with his left arm, to 
show the course taken by the visitor. 

The old servant instantly started on a trot, 
continuing it until he had gone something over 
a hundred yards, when he paused, and looked 
back at the house he had just left. 

‘‘He can’t see me,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and 
so I think I’ll take a rest.”’ 
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With which he sought out a large fiat stone 
at the side of the road, upon which he seated 
himself, as if seeking to recover from a long 
and wearisome tramp. 

‘‘When I hired out to him, forty-eight years 
ago, it wasn’t agreed that I was to chase all 
the robbers that came along, and I don’t intend 
to begin it at this time of day, or night rather. 
I peeped through the key-hole, and seen that 
dreadful chap, with a pistol in his hand. The 
old fellow would have called me if the robber 
had let him, and ain’t I glad he didn’t! I’m 
getting too old to enjoy being bored with pistol 
balls, and that’s what would have been done if 
I’d mixed in with that business.’’ 

He sat fully a half hour, listening occasion- 
ally, and now and then muttering to himself. 

At the end of that time, it occurred to him 
that there was no necessity of tarrying longer, 
and he started homeward again. 

He was still on the alert, for above all things, 
he feared meeting the dreaded being, who he 
was certain would as lief murder as look at 
him. 

“‘T ouess he’s gone,’’ said the servant peer- 
ing about in the gloom. ‘‘The master says he 
was somebody disguised, but I don’t believe it. 
The look I catehed of his face showed he was 
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himself, and nobody else. Hello! there’s my 
master now,’’ he added, as he entered the gate, 
and saw him still standing on the porch at 
the door. 

‘¢Well, well!’’ he exclaimed petulantly, ‘‘why 
didn’t you bring him back with you?’’ 

‘‘Bring him back with me!’’ gasped the 
amazed servant. ‘‘Good heavens! hain’t you 


had enough of him? Do you want him to come ~ 


back and earry off the house?”’ 

‘“‘Haven’t you seen him at all?’’ 

‘‘T think I catched a glimpse of him when I 
first started out, but he must have heard us, 
and suspected what was coming. I chased him, 
with might and main, for half a mile, when he 
dodged me down in the hollow, and must have 
slipped off in the woods, for though I beat 
about the bush and hunted everywhere, I 
eouldn’t lay hands on him.’’ 

““Tt’s a pity, for I intended, in case you se- 
cured him, to give you half a dollar.’’ 

“Tis too bad;’’? commented Jared. ‘‘It 
isn’t often I have such a chance; but you ought 
to have called me before he got out of the 
house.”’ 

However, the criminal was gone, and so com- 
plete was the disguise in appearance and voice 
there seemed to be no possible clue to his where- 
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abouts or identity, and so the two were com- 
pelled to give it up for the time. 

The man who paid Mr. Skinner this uncere- 
monious visit kept on down the road in the di- 
rection of Mrs. Hildreth’s cottage. Not once 
did he look back, after passing out of sight of 
the miser’s home, for he had no thought of be- 
ing pursued or ‘‘shadowed’’ by any one. 
When he came opposite the humble home of 
the widow, he paused a minute, looking and 
listening. All was dark and silent, and after 
waiting a short time longer he cautiously 
opened, the gate and passed in, still moving 
stealthily as when planning his visit to Mr. 
Skinner. 

The door reached, he stooped down, and 
shoved two papers, one by one, beneath it— 
pushing them so far that it was impossible to 
withdraw them from the outside. 

‘There! I think they’ll find ’em when they 
rise to-morrow,’’ he said straightening up, and 
passing out of the yard again. 

In the broad highway once more, he contin- 
ued on down the road, and was soon gone from 
view. 

Billy Hildreth and his mother had so much 
on their minds that they awoke at an unusu- 
ally early hour, and were stirring about by the 
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time it was fairly light. The youngster 
started out of the door to attend to some 


chores, when his steps were arrested by the 


sight of something white beneath it. 

‘‘Hello!’’ he exclaimed, as he caught up the 
papers, ‘‘here’s something for us!’’ 

As a matter-of-course, the two were utter- 
ly puzzled, when they recognized the mort- 


gage. It was plain enough to see what it — 


was, but how came it there? Who brought 
the paper? What was the meaning of the 
whole matter? 

“Tt must be that Mr. Skinner has been con- 
victed of his sins. I did talk to him pretty 
sharp,’’ said Billy; ‘‘it may be it set him to 
thinking what a big sinner he is.”’ 

‘‘Hardly that,’? replied the mother; ‘‘bat 
isn’t there something else?’’ 

Sure enough, beneath one corner of the door 
was a coarse brown envelope, that had escaped 
their notice until this moment. A few seconds 
were sufficient to open and read the contents. 
The letter was in a scrawling, almost illegible 
hand, the poorest writing Billy had ever at- 
tempted to decipher. However, after great ef- 
fort and much repetition, he was able to make 
out every word of it. 
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‘*SEPTEMBER 19, —. 

‘“To Mrs. HitprirF AnD Her Sun: Here is your 
morgidge and $100. I called on Skinner this eve—a 
sorter friendly call—and argyed the matter with him. 
I persuaded him it warn’t a squar’ deal to take out a 
$100 for your younker’s shootin’ a cow, when he 
didn’t shoot more than a tenth, which would have 
been ekle, perhaps to her tail. I pursuaded him, I 
say—the best argyment being a _ rewolver. He 
eouldn’t dispoot that. 

‘** Arter he give me the morgidge, I adwised him to 
hand over that $100 for medical sarvices, that I larned 
from the skulemaster he had kept away from your 
younker, arter salting down the receipt. We had an 
arnest argyment over the right and rong of this bis- 
ness, and couldn’t agree fur some time. He used a 
hoss, pistol, and I my rewolver, which is a booty. 

‘‘He gently hove down when I come at him on that 
tack, and here is your $100—so you can eall it squar’ 
with the old rip on that question. I wouldn’t have 
shot the reprobate, though he thought I wanted to. 
1 didn’t go to rob him, but just to get your money 
for you. The skulemaster give me the pints; but you 
hadn’t better say anything to him ’bout it. 

‘“‘T want to put a flee in your ear. Thar’s a couple 
of men coming to-morrow to buy a part of your land. 
Old Skinflint wants it, too, and he’ll be up afore 
night. Both the parties want the place bad, and 
they’ll give you a good price for it. Don’t sell it 
cheap. Mind what I tell you—don’t sell it cheap! 

“Sam HH.” 
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As may well be imagined, the perusal of this 
paper caused the greatest amazement to mother 
and son. It was impossible to conjecture from 
whom it came; but there was no doubting the 
truth of its contents. 

There was the mortgage, and there was the 
hundred dollars, rolled up in a small, tight wad. 


Their presence made certain the reliability of | 


the contents of the note. 

‘* He tells us not to sell the land too cheaply,’’ 
said the mother. ‘‘I had always supposed that 
any price for that place would be dear; but he 
writes as if it was not. What value can that 
possess over any other barren tract? There 
must be some mystery about it that I do not 
suspect. ‘Don’t sell it cheap!’ I wish, as he 
seems to know all about it, that he had told me 
the price to ask. Heigho! here they come this 
minute !’’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
AN OFFER AND REJECTION 


: HE widow Hildreth sat conversing with her 
son, and wondering who ‘‘Sam H.’’ could 
be, that had done them such service in the 

Skinner business, and who warned them against 
accepting too small a price for the barren tract 
of mud, when a light trotting carriage drove 
up and two men sprang out. 

As soon as one had secured the horse to the 
post, they opened the gate and walked toward 
the house, stamping the dust from their feet as 
they did so. 

‘‘They are the two men that said they would 
eall to-day to buy the land,’’ said Billy, in an 
undertone. ‘‘That tall man is the one who did © 
most of the talking to me.”’ 

They were very polite as they stepped within 
the house and accepted the chairs proffered 
them, and made some remark about the weather 


being dry and the roads dusty. 
233 
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Then, after a few preliminaries, the taller 
one came to the point. 

‘‘Mr. Spumell and myself (Mr. Hawley) are 
_ about making some experiments in the patent- 
right business, and we want to secure a place 
where we have a moderate command of water- 
power. A small part of your place offers the 
facilities we desire. There is a perpetual 
spring at the head, and the sloping banks will 
enable us to dam the lower part, so that we shall 
have all the reserve we can need. The land, I 
understand, is useless for growing purposes.”’ 

““Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Hildreth, who could not 
truthfully do otherwise. 

““ Then of course you cannot expect us to pay 
a large sum for it, as it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you whether it is used by us or not.’’ 

“No; but if you desire it, it is worth some- 
thing to you, and I have no intention of giving 
it to any one.’’ 

‘‘Certainly not—certainly not. You misun- 
derstood us. There are persons occasionally 
found who are unprincipled enough to place a 
most exorbitant price upon comparatively 
worthless property, for the simple reason that 
some one else discovers it will answer his pur- 
poses. You are too much of a lady to wish to 
do any such thing.’’ 
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‘*Have you fixed upon the sum you were will- 
ing to pay?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Spumell and myself were discussing 
that as we rode from Elkville. He thinks that 
fifty dollars would be a large price, but rather 
than have any dispute over it, I am willing to 
pay you one hundred dollars cash.’’ 

‘“‘T want you to understand,’’ put in Mr. 
Spumell, with no little asperity of manner, 
“that I have not consented to any such ar- 
rangement. Any unprejudiced, impartial per- 
son will say that fifty dollars is a large price to 
pay for such a worthless tract of land, and if 
you choose to give double that sum, remember 
that the price is not to come out of my pocket.”’ 

‘‘There is no need of showing any feeling,’’ 
said the other, reprovingly. “‘If you don’t feel 
able to pay twenty-five dollars, it’s all right. 
I’ll take charge of it myself.’’ 

“You needn’t slur in that style,’’ replied the 
other, apparently more indignant than ever. 
‘“‘T am as able as you, but I don’t consider it 
right. Go ahead, and conclude your own bar- 
gain without consulting me.”’ 

Mr. Hawley turned to Mrs. Hildreth, with 
considerable dignity but with the most persua- 
sive air of confidence. 

‘‘T have the papers with me, all ready to sign, 
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at that liberal price. I presume you do not wish 


to prolong such a simple negotiation.”’ 

The widow found herself in an extremely 
embarrassing position. The price she was of- 
fered for the land was much larger than she 
had expected, and she could think of no valid 
excuse for refusing to sign; and yet something 
seemed to whisper to her not to do so. She had 


been warned against selling too cheaply by one ~—. 


who, although unknown to her, she could not 
but believe was her true friend. 

But what excuse could she make? 

Mr. Hawley had come provided indeed. He 
not only had the papers prepared for her to 
sign, but he had the pen and pocket inkstand. 

Carefully uncorking the latter, he dipped his 
golden pen into it, looked at it attentively, then 
wiped it off on the skirt of his coat, and dipped 
it again. Then he scratched over a blank page 
in his note-book, and handed it to her. 

‘‘There, I think that will go now. All you 
have to do is to write your name right there,’’ 
said he, spreading out the document before 
her. 

The widow was seated in her rocking-chair, 


swaying gently back and forth, with her arms 
folded. 


As the pen was handed toward her, she still © 
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kept them folded, and shook her head, with a 
laugh. 

“‘T prefer not to sell so long as your friend 
is dissatisfied with the bargain.’’ 

Mr. Hawley looked up in that surprised, won- 
dering way, as if he doubted his having heard 
her aright, and then smiled, as he said: 

‘“‘You understand, madam, that you have 
nothing to do with that, which is simply be- 
tween my friend and me. It can, make no dif- 
ference to you.”’ 

‘‘But it does, and I shall not sign the paper 
in such circumstances !’’ 

‘Oh, if that’s all the trouble,’’ remarked Mr. 
Spumell, in his loftiest manner, ‘‘I waive the 
point. I confess myself satisfied, and will sign 
with you.”’ 

The widow was not prepared for such a flank 
movement. She was alarmed, but could see no 
way of escape. She sat irresolute a moment, 
while the obsequious Hawley dipped the gold 
pen again. 

“That difficulty was soon settled!’’ he re- 
marked, with a laugh, as he deftly placed the 
pen once more in her hand. ‘‘Would that all 
troubles in life could be brushed aside as easily 
as that.’ 

There was no escape, and Mrs. Hildreth drew 
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her chair up to the table, and prepared to af- 


fix her signature to the document, while all the 


time an inward voice warned her not to do so. 

Before she could touch pen to paper, how- 
ever, Billy, who had shown much uneasiness 
for the last few minutes, cleared his throat so 
vigorously that she looked up. The instant 
their eyes met, he frowned and shook his head 
as a warning for her to refrain. 

But she knew as well as he that she ought to 
refuse; but what pretext could she give for do- 
ing so? There was the clean white paper 
spread out before her, with the finger of Mr. 
Hawley pointing at the vacant space for her to 
trace the few characters that made up her name, 
and the two gentlemen stood, silently and re- 
spectfully awaiting her pleasure. 

‘‘Perhaps you would like to read over the 
document?’’ said her attendant, in his blandest 
voice. ‘‘If so, please do it.’’ 

‘“No; I don’t know that I do,’’ she answered, 
laying down her pen, ‘‘but I would prefer not 
to sign at present. The truth is, I am not pre- 
pared.”’ 

Blank silence followed and the moments 
seemed hours; the situation becoming the more 
embarrassing to the lady, who felt that she was 
making herself ridiculous in the eyes of her 
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visitors, besides assuming a position for which 
she could give no good excuse. _ 

Looking up, she saw a pitying expression on 
their faces, as if they felt sorry for so silly a 
creature. 

Finally Mr. Hawley drew a sigh. 

well, you have the right to do as you 
please. We trust we have not been wanting in 
courtesy to you.”’ 

“‘T have made no intimation to the contrary,’’ 
she said, with a dignity natural to herself. 

““Then you will pardon me for saying that 
we expected the same courteous treatment in 
return. We do not question your right to re- 
frain from signing, even after you had accepted 

-our terms, but it is no more than fair that we 
should be given a reason therefor.’’ 

The widow was silent a moment, debating 
what reply would be the most suitable. 

‘«Since receiving word from you yesterday, a 
message has come to me from another party. 
IT am in such a situation that I need all I can 
secure of this world’s goods. You have offered 
me one hundred dollars. Now, suppose some 
one else should give me five hundred, would it 
not be my privilege and duty to accept it?”’ 

‘Now? 

‘Why not?’’ 
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‘“‘Because we will give you more. We may 
as well admit that your place has peculiar qual- 


ifications for our business—such, indeed, that 


we will pay you six hundred dollars in cash for 
it. Now, what do you consider it your duty to 
do?’’ was the triumphant question. 

Mrs. Hildreth felt herself caught beyond all 
possibility of escape. At the same time she 
was convinced that her unknown friend could 
not accuse her of selling cheaply at that price, 
and so she once more took the pen in hand. 

‘‘Do you wish me to write my name in full?”’ 

‘‘Yes, the full name, so-as to prevent any 
trouble; right there, in the blank space.”’ 


The pen marked legibly, although her hand — 


trembled somewhat, and like nearly every lady 
in the world, she wrote slowly. Under her 
steady manipulation, while everything was as 
still as the tomb in the room, she gracefully 
traced out the letters ‘‘L-u-c-i-n-d-a,’’ and was 
about beginning on the last name, when she 
paused to examine her work. 

“‘T declare,’? she exclaimed, ‘‘that is so 
crooked that I had better write in another 
place.”’ : 

‘*Oh, no,’’ Mr. Hawley hastened to protest. 


“It makes no difference, so it is your signa- 


ture.’’ 
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“<Very well, if you’re satisfied I will make no 
objection,’’ she added, as she dipped her pen 
again, and made ready to complete the work. 

At this juncture, the sharp-eared Billy heard 
some one softly tap the outer door, and he in- 
stantly opened it. 

There stood Mr. Fiero, the teacher, before 
him. 

“‘Good-day!’’ he said cheerily. ‘‘Here is 
a note which I was desired to hand to your 
mother, with the request that she should read 
it at once. Good-day; I’m in a hurry.”’ 

Believing the emergency of the most immi- 
- nent character, the lad did not pause until his 
mother had completed her slight task, but ad- 
vancing to where she sat at the table, placed it 
in her hands. 

‘“‘You must read that right away,’’ he said, 
satisfied, also, that it bore some reference to 
their business. 

‘“‘You will excuse me,’’ said Mrs. Hildreth, 
glancing at her visitors as she broke the seal, 
while they nodded in the affirmative, and looked 
as if they felt some evil impended. 

It required but a minute to get at the con- 
tents, which were simply these words. 


‘‘Don’t you sell a cent less than $3,000; you’ll get: 
it afore the sun sits down. Sam H.’’ 
16 
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The widow looked back at the paper and saw 
that she had written her first name, and the in- 
itial letters of her last with the pen still in her 
hand. She placed it upon the document, as if 
she meant to complete it; but instead, drew it 
directly through it, utterly spoiling the signa- 
ture. 


‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said she, laying down the pen, 
‘‘T have just received a note informing me that 


T shall be offered three thousand dollars before 
the day ends. Consequently I shall not sell for 
a penny less. Until now I did not know the 
value of that tract. I am sorry there has been 
this apparent trifling upon my part; but, in the 
circumstances, I withdraw from the arrange- 
ment, and will not sell for less than the sum 
named.’’ 

Messrs. Spumell and Hawley were angry, and 
both rose to their feet, hats in hand. 

“<The whole job was put up from the first,’’ 
said the former, not attempting to conceal his 
vexation. ‘‘They are alla set of sharpers, and 
this woman is the leader.”’ 

The widow was too dignified to pay any at- 
tention to this rude remark; and she, rising to 
her feet also, turned toward his friend, who had 


shown a better command of himself from the 
first. 
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“The failure of the bargain is not such a 
source of regret to me, as is the disappointment 
I feel at the treatment we have received. We 
have been trifled with from the first, and will 
take our leave. The assurance you have re- 
ceived that you will be offered three thousand 
dollars for the spot of land is a falsehood. 
Some one wishes to prevent our locating there, 
and has told you this story to prevent the sale. 
You will find that you have been defrauded; 
for after th. treatment we shall repeat no 
offer, which we were willing to make two thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 

He paused a moment at this point, expecting 
her eagerly to accept it; but she continued 
silent; and ill-concealing his annoyance, he 
bade her good-day, and the two passed out the 
door, down the walk, and into the carriage, 
driving away at a rattling pace. 


CHAPTER XX 


OIL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


66 HIS passes my comprehension,’’ re- 


marked Mrs. Hildreth to her son, after — 


her visitors had departed. ‘‘ Why is it 
that such a sum of money should be offered for 
that spot of ground that we have always be- 
lieved to be worthless?’’ : 
‘*T tell you what my suspicions are,’’ replied 
Billy, with all the mysteriousness of manner 
natural to a youngster who fancies himself the 
sole repository of some mighty secret. ‘‘You 
must be careful not to let any one know any- 
thing about it,’’ he added, in a whisper, as he 
came to her and laid his head against her shoul- 
der. He waited until she promised that the mat- 
ter should be confidential, and then said: ‘‘I be- 
lieve there’s a gold mine there.”’ 
She could not but laugh at his earnestness, 
but she shook her head. 
‘‘T am sure it cannot be that. They could 
not have found gold without digging, and there 
244 
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has been no one there, unless within a few 
hours.’’ 

‘‘What can it be then?’’ asked the puzzle 
lad. 

‘‘ That is the question I should like to hear 
answered. It must be there is something in the 
land and stream which peculiarly adapts it to 
some valuable purpose, although even then,’’ 
she added, in her perplexed way, ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand how it can be worth such a sum. I am 
afraid our friend has missed it this time.’’ 

**T don’t—Heigho! there’s somebody again!’’ 
exclaimed Billy, as he ran to answer the knock 
at the door. ‘‘Mr. Fiero returned,’’ he called 
out the next minute. 

‘‘T don’t know what you will think of my per- 
formances,’’ he laughed, as he doffed his hat 
and joined the party. ‘‘This makes the second 
time I’ve started away from Elkville and have 
been prevented from going. I thought I would 
be off certain on this last trial but I got a letter 
which shows there is no need of going at all; 
and as school reopens next Monday, I have 
given over the idea of leaving before next vaca- 
tion.’’ 

After some unimportant expressions, the 
~widow deemed it best, in view of the friendship 
their caller had shown her boy, to acquaint him 
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with what had taken place, and to show him 
also the note. 

“‘T am afraid we missed it in refusing their 
last offer.’’ 

“‘T do not think so. Your friend, whoever he 
is, evidently knows what he is talking about. 
He wouldn’t have asserted so positively, unless 


he was assured he spoke the truth. No; I think 


you did right!”’ 


‘**T should like to know who that Sam is, that 


is such a friend to us?’’ said Billy, who, from 
his recent experience, was forced to see his mis- 
take in fixing upon his unknown friend of the 
night before as one of the two men that had 
just left his home. 

‘“Yes, it would be interesting to know all our 
friends,’’ was the somewhat non-committal re- 
ply of Mr. Fiero. ‘‘He seems anxious to help 
you in this matter at least.’’. 

“‘T suppose it was he that handed you that 
letter?’’ was the next timid remark of the 
youngster, who was sure his teacher could en- 
lighten them, if he chose, on that point though 
the lad did not dare ask the direct question. 

‘You must allow me to say I do not feel at 
liberty to make any direct answer to the ques- 
tions bearing upon that. There seem to be 
some very curious circumstances connected 
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with it, which I have no doubt, will be explained 
in One. time.’’ 

After this reply, of course, Billy did not ex- 
plore any farther in that direction. © 

Before they could fairly enter upon the field 


_-of speculation as to the cause of the exorbitant 


value, they were interrupted by the arrival of 
other parties in the person of Mr. Jacob Skin- 
ner and his servant Jared. 

His advent caused considerable excitement, 
for it was unexpected, at least, by the lady her- 
self, who had good reason to be mystified over 
what had taken place during the last twenty- 
four hours. 

The old miser was as slovenly dressed as 
usual, and drove up in a dilapidated wagon, of 
which a country fisherman would have been 
ashamed. 

His servant helped him to alight, and they 
came forward like a couple of beggars on their 
way to attend some woful funeral. 

As they entered, the three inmates of t'~ 
house rose to receive them. Jacob grun*8: 
response to their salutation, and evid«’ 12 the 
not pleased over the presence “4% treated, 
party whom he continued te wafall, and he was 
suspicious manner. 


2 ! 
‘‘Humph! you here. ritter I ever saw!’’ he 


aring at her. 
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took the proffered chair. ‘‘I wished to see this _ 
woman alone.’’ 

‘‘You can do so, sir,’’ said Mr. Fiero, as he 
picked up his hat. 

‘“‘T hope you will not go before he does,’’ said 
Mrs. Hildreth. ‘‘Step into the parlor, and 
wait, as I am afraid of being deceived.”’ 

The teacher nodded and passed out of the 
room, hat in hand, while the scowling old miser, 
who had seated himself, with his side to the 
table, adjusted his spectacles, and began draw- 
ing out a pile of legal documents, while his 
servant sat meekly in the background, twid- 
dling his thumbs. ; 

“‘T’ve concluded to buy that good-for-nothing 
lot of yours,’’ Mr. Skinner growled, by way of 
introduction. ‘‘If you’ll sigm this paper, I’ll 
hand over the money.’’ 

‘‘How much do you propose to pay? I wiill 
hear that first.’’ 

“‘Kight hundred dollars—which is just eight 

yomes what it is worth.”’ 

lightere intimation received by Mr. Skinner, the 

the lad dire, had not been lost upon him. But 
“‘You must aid not have offered a tenth part 

liberty to make any {St named; but knowing that 

tions bearing upon titer the property, he was 

some very curious cike @ high figure at once, 
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so as to avoid the haggling that would have 
been likely to follow a less offer. 

Mrs. Hildreth, during the few minutes pre- 
ceding, had recovered her coolness and was pre- 
pared for the sharpest kind of bargaining. 

“*T shall not accept any such sum as that.’’ 

*“You’ll not get any more, I’ll swear.”’ 

‘“T was offered two thousand within an hour 
past.’’ 

‘“‘Why the dickens didn’t you take it?’’ de- 
manded Skinner. 

‘‘Because I intend to receive more.”’ 

‘“‘How much do you expect?’’ 

‘‘Three thousand dollars is the lowest figure. 
If you are willing to pay that, the bargain may 
be quickly made. If you are unwilling, our 
interview is cae and you may as well de- 
ee 

Mr. Jacob Cee was not accustomed to 
such treatment, and for a few minutes he was 
unable to do justice to his feelings. He stared 
through his spectacles at her, sour and ugly. 
Perhaps, like the alarmed despot, he saw in the 
growing defiance with which he was treated, 
a warning of his coming downfall, and he was 
the more angry therefor. 

‘“‘You are the worst critter I ever saw!’’ he 
finally muttered, still staring at her. 
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These were insulting words, and would not 
have been tolerated from any one else; but 
Jacob Skinner was an exception to all rules, 
and without showing any unusual anger, the 
lady quietly replied: 


_, sc italia laulu eda 


‘‘Tf you wish to purchase this land, I’ll talk — 


with you; if you do not, I’ll leave the room until 
you are gone.”’ 


‘‘Proud as Lucifer!’’ growled the visitor to 


himself, unable to hide his chagrin. ‘‘Just like 
her husband used to be. That robber last night 
was a blood relation of hers.’’ 

Then facing about he said, in his most 
gracious but rasping voice: 


earet) give you seneee hundred, which is | 


an awful price.”’ 

She smiled and ae her head, thus antici- 
pating her own words. ~° 

“*T will not accept a penny less than the price 
named—three thousand dollars.’’ 

The old miser sat a few seconds, with his lips 
closed, while he breathed hard through his nos- 
trils. Then he took up the pen and began writ- 
ing. When he had continued for some minutes, 
he said: 

“‘Very well; while you’re signing these 
papers, I’ll count out the money.”’ 

She drew her chair to the table, and began 
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reading over the deed, which, couched in the 
well-known technical language of law, was 
scarcely comprehensible. Her great fear was 
that she might be drawn into signing some 
paper which was not what it purported to be. 

“‘Billy, please call Mr. Fiero.’’ 

The teacher was at her shoulder in a twink- 
ling, and began an attentive examination of the 
documents, heedless of the scowls of the irasci- 
ble Skinner. 

Much to his own disappointment, Mr. Fiero, 
who had been reading law for a month or two, 
found the documents strictly legal, and as they 
should be—without a flaw in them. The signing | 
of the papers would transfer the property from < 
her hands to Mr. Skinner’s as surely as such a 
transaction could be made. The witnesses were 
present, and the entry into the court records, 
of course, would be attended to afterward by 
Mr. Skinner. 

‘«They are all right,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘and 
you need have no hesitation in signing.’’ 

Accordingly the thing was done, Jacob and 
the teacher affixing their names as witnesses. 
Then Mrs. Hildreth picked up the money and 
counted it. It was all there—thirty one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills, and they were all crisp and 
new. 
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“It would be better if you should give Mrs. 
Hildreth your check,’’ suggested Mr. Fiero, who 
recalled that the nearest bank was at Baymore, 


fully ten miles distant, and that it was a very. 


imprudent thing for the widow to have such a 
sum in her house. 


‘“‘The money is as good as the check,”’ 


growled the old fellow, who was happy at the 


thought that he could disappoint them even in’ 


so trivial a respect. ‘‘The bargain is finished, 
and we'll go.’’ 

Carefully stowing away the papers belonging 
to him, he walked to the door, where he paused 
a minute, and with his evil face aglow with ex- 
ultation asked: 

‘‘Do you know what you’ve done, woman?’’ 

‘‘Yes; I have received over fifty times the 
amount I ever expected to get for that barren 
tract of land.’’ 

‘*And you haven’t got one-fiftieth of what it 
is worth.’’ 

‘¢ At any rate, I am satisfied, and that is worth 
everything. There is only one thing about 

which I am not satisfied. I cannot.understand 
why this plot has suddenly assumed such a won- 
derful value.’? 

‘“‘Ts it possible you do not understand?’’ ex- 
claimed the other, in amazement. ‘‘The rea- 
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son is—but I will let you find out yourself.’ 

It was characteristic of the old miser, that 
even in such a simple matter he should take 
pains to make himself as disagreeable as possi- 
ble. Had he believed that it would displease 
her to make the announcement she asked for, — 
he would have hastened to make it; but as the 
case was the other way, he hurried off without 
revealing the secret. 

‘‘Tf you wish to learn the whole truth,’’ said 
Mr. Fiero, after the departure of the visitors, 
‘‘T ean soon tell you. Let us all make a visit 
to this extraordinary piece of land.’’ 

Mrs. Hildreth first carefully concealed the 
money, and the three walked out to the little 
spring to which reference has already been 
made. 

‘‘This, I suppose, has always been disagree- 
able and unfit to drink,’’ said the teacher, as 
they paused and looked down at it. 

‘‘Hiver since I can remember,’’ replied Mrs. 
Hildreth, ‘‘it has been looked upon as a nui- 
sance.’’ 

‘<The reason is that it is mixed with oil. Do 
you notice that greasy blue scum on its surface? 
It is that which makes the water unpleasant, 
and it is that, too, which has given intimation 
of the valuable store of petroieum that les be- 
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low the surface, which only needs to be given a : 


vent to find its way upward.’’ 


- “T have read of the great excitement caused 


_ by the discovery of oil in Pennsylvania, but L 
had no suspicion that we had any of it in this 
- neighborhood.’’ 

‘‘Tt has been struck in several places, and 
there is no question that there is a store of it 


under where we are standing. The discoveries — 
I have mentioned have awakened the spirit of © 


speculation and set people to searching. They 
could not fail to note the signs here, and if there 
had been any doubt at all, it has been Temoved 
by investigations.’’ 

“And you really think there’s plenty of it 
in the ground?”’ asked Billy. 

‘“‘There is every indication. There’s no 
doubt about there being some, but only actual 
boring can tell the extent.”’ 

“‘Then do you think the sum paid by Mr. 
Skinner was a fair one?’’ asked the mother. 

“‘T consider it very reasonable in the circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘‘How is it he knows so much about it?’’ 
asked Billy, as they walked back to the house. 

“<The very two men who first tried to buy this 
of you, purchased a half-acre owned by him, 
some twenty miles up country, which gave 
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promise of oil. The yield was very moderate, 
but it set the old fellow to investigating. He 
has been down in the hollow back of us 
more than once, when you had no suspicion of 
his presence. He supposed it was a secret with 
him, and was making ready to get it of you for . 
a song, when his game was spoiled by these 
other parties coming upon the scene. That 
scared him so that he was hurried into offering 
a larger sum than I think he would have given 
had it been otherwise. So you see the whole 
thing was providentially arranged from the be- 
ginning.”’ 

Mrs. Hildreth had faith to believe that every- 
thing in this world is providentially arranged. 
Having reached the gate of her cottage, the 
teacher bade them good-day and departed. 

It was about noon when mother and son en- 
tered their home, the former beginning imme- 
diate preparations for dinner, while the lad 
sat down and recalled the extraordinary events 

of the last few days. 

‘<Three thousand dollars!’’ he whispered to 
himself. ‘‘Can it be possible? We are rich, and 
it seems like one of the stories in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights” ’’ 

For some time he speculated on the proper 
outlay of the small fortune, then he paused and 
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looked at his loved parent, as she passed back 
and forth with her household duties. 
Having assisted her so far as he could, the 


two took their places at the table, where very 
naturally their conversation turned upon the — 


all-absorbing topic. 


‘What did you do with that money?’’ asked ~ 


Billy, after they had chatted awhile. 


“Tt is in the trunk up stairs, and I have the ~ 


key in my pocket.”’ 


‘Do you know, mother,’’ added her son in a — 


subdued voice, ‘‘that I’m worried over that? 
L.can’t get it out of my mind.’’ 

“‘T don’t understand what you mean,’’ she 
said, mystified by his words and manner. 


‘«Suppose everybody knew we had three thou- — 


sand dollars in the house, don’t you believe we 
should be robbed before morning?”’ 

‘‘But everybody don’t know it—none outside 
of the parties who were here.”’ 

‘‘Maybe you’re mistaken. Such things get 


out, and nobody can see how. I tell you I’m © 


scared, and am afraid there will be trouble.’’ 
‘‘T may as well own that I do not feel very 
easy, but what can be done?’’ 
‘‘Tf any one should rob the house, he would 
go for that trunk the very first thing, and ten 
minutes after coming in, he would go out with 
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the money. We must hide it somewhere else.’’ 

‘*Tf it were not so late in the day, I would let 
you take it to Baymore and put it in the bank; 
but you will have to wait until to-morrow, when 
you can start early.’’ 

“‘But there must be some way to save it until 
then. I don’t know where it could be hid in the 
house that the robbers wouldn’t find it. S’pose 
we get some place out of doors, where we can 
bury it. There are plenty of spots where a 
hundred men might hunt a week without get- 
ting it.’’ 

“Tt seems dangerous, for all that. However, 
you may make search, and if you can feel cer- 
tain of the right place, we’ll try it.’’ 

Billy was gone fully an hour, during which 
the mother made several examinations of the 
money up stairs, her uneasiness growing greater 
every moment, until at last her son returned. 

‘<T’ve found the right spot, mother,’’ said he, 
cheerily. ‘‘Eiverything is ready. As soon as 
it is dark, I’ll fix it all right.’’ 

17 


CHAPTER XXI 
BURIED TREASURE 


Bm HILDRETH, after searching a long 


time, and peeping here and there to — 


r 


make certain no one was watching — 
him, fixed upon the base of a_ hollow ~ 
stump, growing on the edge of a small tract of © 


wood, a couple of hundred yards from his home. 


Not in the stump itself, but in the ground be- : 
low, he cunningly hollowed out a cavity, con- — 


cealing the dirt as effectually as the common 
ground squirrel, and arranged it so that it could 
be covered again by the piece of sod, and made 
to appear as innocent of the prize concealed be- 
neath as if it had never been disturbed at all. 


He explained his plan to his mother, and then © 


waited for her to give him the money, which 
was produced in the shape of a tightly-rolled 
package. 

‘‘T want it placed somewhere beyond the 
reach of pilfering hands,’’ said she; ‘‘but I 
shall not feel easy until it is in the bank at Bay- 
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more. To-morrow, you must let nothing inter- 
fere with your taking it there. I cannot see in 
what danger it is by remaining here, and yet 
I am worried over it.’’ 

The lad fully understood the magnitude of 
the task he had undertaken, and he was deter- 
mined that there should be no failure through 
any fault of his own. Carefully stowing away 
the package, he put his hands in his pockets, so 
that one of them could clasp it, and then walked 
off, whistling as hard as he could, and looking 
continually in all directions. A suspicious per- 
son would have seen, in this very excess of in- 
difference, the evidence of caution itself. 

It was quite dark, and he saw no person as 
he followed the path at the side of the road. 

‘‘T think it is a sure thing,’’ he muttered to 
himself, turning his head for the twentieth 
time, under the fancy that he heard stealthy 
footsteps behind him. ‘‘Nobody will think of 
rooting around an old stump for three thousand 
dollars—Hello!’’ 

His heart gave a great throb, as in the gloom 
ahead he saw the outlines of a man coming 
toward him. The startled lad was on the point 
of turning to run, but he refiected that that 
would never do; and so, assuming an air of 
uneoncern and preoccupation, with his hands in 
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his pockets, and still whistling as hard as ever, 
he sauntered on. 
His heart was throbbing fast, and he scru- 


tinized the stranger with an intensity of inter- — 
est that can hardly be imagined. He saw that 


he was a man of ordinary stature, dressed in 
dark clothes, with a long, flowing coat and a 
closely-fitting skull-cap. 

In the unreasonableness of his fear, Billy was 
sure this individual was certain of the prize he 
carried with him, and he was rapidly debating 
what he should do, in case an attempt was made 
to rob him. He thought he could make a sud- 
den dodge, and then, by darting into the road 
and back again in the direction of the house, 
elude him altogether. 


By the time he had decided upon this course, 


the stranger was within arm’s reach, and the 
lad was whistling more vociferously than ever. 
Glancing slyly upward, he was sure he detected 
the glitter of the man’s eyes. 

At this juncture he abruptly paused, and 
raised his hand for Billy to do the same—a sig- 
nal that was promptly obeyed, the tune being 
clipped off in the very middle of its ‘‘turn.”’ 

“‘{ say, Johnny, where do you live?’’ he 
asked, in a gruff, coarse voice. 

Qur hero made a truthful reply, turning and 
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‘pointing in the proper direction, and making 


desperate exertions to act as if he had never 
been frightened in his life. 
‘“You axed your mother, before you set aut 


on this little v’yage, did you?”’ 


“‘She knows where I am, of course. I told 


_ her before I left the house.’’ 


‘‘Did you ask her consent?’’ continued the 
stranger, standing directly in front of Billy, 
who was sorely perplexed to understand what 
he meant. ‘‘It is always understood between 
you, is it?’’ 

When this had been answered in the affirma- 
tive, the man continued: 

‘‘Well, I want you to ask her whether it’s the 
squar’ thing for you to start whistlin’ when you 
meet a man on the road, and to keep whistlin’ 
louder and louder the nearer he comes, till you 
set his ears to ringin’? I tell you, you act just 
as if you had some mischief on hand.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon for disturbing you,’’ re- 
plied the boy, relieved by the words, and yet 
alarmed by the last remark. ‘‘I was thinking 
of something else.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s all right,’? was the response of the 
stranger, as he turned about and walked on. 
‘‘Only shut off steam, when you bear down in 
the way of some chap that has got a little of 
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the sense of hearing left. But then it’s all 
right, I say—don’t weep and wail over it. It’s 
all righf!’’ 


‘<I don’t know whether it’s all right or not,’ 


muttered Billy, glad to resume his walk in the 
direction of the stump. ‘‘He said that I acted 
just as if I had some mischief on hand. Sup- 
pose he makes up his mind that I have, and 
watches me.”’ 

And pausing in his walk, he shrank against 


the fence, and listened and looked. The 


stranger had vanished in the gloom, and the 
only evidence that could be detected of life any- 
where was the star-like twinkle of a point of 
light from his mother’s window. All else was 
like some deserted solitude. 

He resumed his whistling in a softer tone, 
and walked forward as if out for only a little 
exercise. ; 

In a few minutes, an open farm-wagon loomed 
to view, the span of nags trotting lazily for- 
ward, while the round-shouldered man upon the 
high seat, humming a hymn to himself, was eas- 
ily identified as Deacon Bascomb, who had such 
a narrow escape from the bear. 

He did not see Billy, or if he did, he failed to 
pay him any attention, and his team jogged 
into the night and disappeared. 
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“‘T guess he isn’t looking for this money,’’ 
concluded the lad, resuming his journey, 
‘*though there isn’t any one in the country that 
would be gladder to lay hands on it than he.”’ 

A little way farther, and he reached the 
knotted fence-post, that was opposite the stump 
he had in mind; and here he considered it of 
the first importance that he should not be ob- 
served, as he climbed over the fence. - 

““T’ve read that the Indians tell when any- 
body is coming by putting their ears to the 


_ ground, so I’ll try it myself.’ 


When he got his auricle to the earth, he was 
unable to detect anything to cause suspicion. 
His experiments were abruptly terminated, too, 
by some bug that started to crawl into his ear, 
and which caused a vigorous digging and goug- 
ing with the finger before it was dislodged. 

‘<T guess everything is right,’’ he said, as he 
climbed the fence. ‘‘If I keep on at this rate, 
I won’t finish the job before morning, and 
then—’”’ 

Hark! could it be possible? 

Yes, as he listened, he heard some one whis- 
tling near at hand, and he had looked only once 
or twice, when he caught sight of the form com- 
ing from the same direction as the others, 

“‘T wonder whether all Elkville is going by to- 
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night?’’ he muttered, as he seated himself on 
the top rail, with the purpose of staying there 
until the coast should become clear. ‘‘ There — 


is a regular procession, such as I never saw 


before. There!’’ he exclaimed to himself; ‘‘I — 


understand it all now. When that chap was 
scolding me for whistling so hard, I was sure 


INE ei 


IT had heard his voice before. Now I remember — ; 


where it was. It is the same man that caught 
me last night, as I was about to climb into old 
Skinner’s window. He gave me some pretty 
good advice, so I wouldn’t believe he was after 
our money. Maybe he wouldn’t let me rob the 
old miser because he wanted to do it himself.”’ 
Billy was ashamed of this ungenerous sus- 


picion the moment it was formulated; but be-- 


fore he could speculate further, the figure that 
last caught his eye came out of the darkness, 
and was almost opposite him. 

Instead of being a man, however, it was a 
boy ; and with some surprise, he now recognized 
Hank Hopper, whom he had not seen since the 
trouncing he gave him the day before. As he 
was quite certain that the bully was in a sullen 
mood, and might attempt another quarrel, he 
decided to pay no attention to him. 

So he sat still, on the top rail, whistling very 
softly, and looking calmly down upon the other. 


; 
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Hank had cut short his tune the instant he 
saw the figure on the fence, but he did not iden- 
tify it, until his head almost brushed the knees, 
when he paused, and asked, in a voice of genu- 
ine surprise: 

“‘Hello! is that you, Billy? What are you 


doing here?”’ 


“<Sitting on the fence.. What are you driv- 
ing at?’’ 

““Nothing, just now—only out walking.’’ 

‘“‘But what brings you down here? You’re 


quite a way from home.’’ 


“‘Hain’t you heard the news, Billy?’’ 

““No. What do you mean?’’ 

‘«Why, there’s a circus down at Baymore, this 
afternoon and to-night. I wanted the old man 
to let me go, but he wouldn’t, ’cause he said it 
was too far; but I don’t believe that was the 
reason. I think he grudged the spondulicks, 
’eause you know I’ve got the meanest dad in 
the country.”’ 

“<Tt would be a twenty-mile tramp there and 
back, so I don’t wonder that your father does 
not want you to go. That’s what Ben Franklin 
calls paying too dear for your whistle.”’ 

‘‘T would have gone in the cars, and that, you 
know, would have been a dollar more, which I 


guess is what scared the old man. You see, if 
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you and I was down there, maybe a second bear 
would break loose, and there might be a chance 
to make another five hundred dollars.’’ 

Billy laughed, and shook his head. If Hank 
was disposed to be friendly after their bout, 
he was not only willing, but pleased to be the 
same. So he laughed at this attempted witti- 
cism, and made proper answer. 

‘“‘Those chances don’t come every day. I 
never heard of anything of the kind before, and 
don’t believe we’ll ever hear of it again. At 
any rate, we ain’t likely to have a school-teacher 


turn up at the right moment, and show how 


the thing is done, and then declare he won’t 
take any part of the reward, but turn it over 
to a boy that hasn’t any more real right to it 
than the man in the moon.”’ 

‘‘No; them kind of schoolmasters is scarce,”’ 
responded Hank, in the most friendly manner 
imaginable. ‘‘I like Mr. Fiero, for all I’ve been 
such a bother to him. He has give me some 
unmassyful whalings, but I guess I deserved 
’em all.’’ 

Billy was astonished to hear his companion 
speak in this manner. He expected some 
slur when the reference was made to the 
disinterested act of the teacher, instead of which 
the bully actually uttered a compliment. The 
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truth of the matter was, that thorough whip- 
ping of the day before had inspired in the heart 


of the lad a feeling something akin to respect 


and friendship. So long as he was Billy’s mas- 
ter, he despised him; but now, that the situation 
was reversed, so were his emotions. 

““Tt’s mighty hard for a boy to be good all the 
time, no matter how much he may try,’’ said 
Billy, unwilling to join in his friend’s self-con- 
demnation. ‘‘I don’t know how many times 
I’ve promised mother to come home and do 
the chores for her, and I break my promise 
oftener than I keep it. But you haven’t told 
me what you’re doing out on this part of the 
road at this time of night.’’ 

‘‘You know, if the circus and menagerie 
shows at Baymore to-night, they’ll go over this 
road on their way to the next town.’’ 

‘‘But that won’t be before daylight, and you 
don’t want to stay up all night to see them?’’ 

_ **No; I didn’t expect to do that,’’ said Hank, 
indifferently; ‘‘but there are always some of 
the wagons that go on ahead of the others, and 
so I took a sort of a walk down this way, think- 
ing maybe I would meet them. I wouldn’t have 
done it if it hadn’t been that we had vacation 
this week, and I hadn’t any, hard lessons to 


study.”’ 
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Billy Hildreth was tempted to make some 
comment upon this strange statement, but he 
restrained himself, thinking that possibly Hank 
was in earnest, and having ‘‘turned over a new 
leaf,’? meant to turn all the corners with it. 

‘‘You had better go home,’’ said our hero, 
‘and get to sleep as soon as you can; and then, 
if you rise early, you’ll have a better chance to 
see them as they go by. What fun is there in 
looking at the wagons as they rattle past in the 
night?’’ 

*‘T guess you’re right,’’ was the reply of 
Hank. ‘‘The only trouble is, I ain’t used to 
getting up as early as you, and they might go 
by while my eyes were shut; but I’ll get mother 
to callme. I told her to-day, that if she would 
help me, I would try to get up earlier than I’ve 
been doing. So, good-night!’’ 

‘‘Good-night, Hank; you’ve acted sensible in 
going home, and I mean to do the same. What 
under the sun is getting into him?’’ Billy asked 
himself, when left alone again. ‘‘He seems 
like another boy. I expected a quarrel when he 
showed himself, and instead of that he was as 
meek as a lamb. I’m glad of it, for this quar- 
reling is bad business.”’ 

He felt a great deal better for this meeting 
_ with the lad, who was known as the pest of the 
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neighborhood, and he prepared to complete the 
errand which had brought him there. Warned 
by his experience, he sat for several minutes 
looking up and down the road, and listening 
with all his ears. Nothing could be seen or 
heard of a disquieting nature, and quietly slip- 
ping down from the fence, he stole back to the 
edge of the woods, like a thief of the night. 

Here, again, he paused with the same precau- 
tion, but everything, apparently, was favorable. 
The sod was found just as he had left it; and 
this, being removed, left the small cavity ex- 
posed beneath. Into this the precious package 
was placed, the sod carefully restored, and the 
lad set out on his return without feeling spe- 
cially relieved at what he had done. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THIEVES OF THE NIGHT 


T seemed to Billy Hildreth that as soon as 
he had turned his back upon the stump, 
_ beneath which lay the hidden treasure, he 
saw a score of shadowy forms in the gloom 
about him, The rustling of a leaf startled and 
caused him to turn his head with a shiver, and 
for some time after parting with what might in 
reality be considered a fortune, he stood debat- 
ing whether he should not take it up again, and 
trust it in the house, after all. 

Finally, however, he was self-persuaded to 
stand by what he had done, and he walked 
hastily to the fence, over which he hurriedly 
clambered, and found himself in the road again; 
and the furtive looks he cast in every direction 
failed to show any glimpse of a suspicious 
person, 

‘‘Tf I had as much money as old Skinner, it 
would kill me!’’ he muttered, as he walked for- 
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ward, ‘‘and mother don’t seem to feel any bet- 
ter.’’ 

His mental disquietude was not soothed when 
the tramp of a horse’s hoofs sounded behind 
him. He walked slowly, because he wished the 
vehicle to pass before he reached home. 

So it did; and as it glided quietly by, he saw 
that it was a light-trotting carriage, in which 
were seated two men. 

““T wonder whether they can be the two— 
Spumell and Hawley—who called at our house? 
The carriage looks the same, but I can’t tell 
whether they do.’’ 

They appeared not to see him as they went 
by, and in a few seconds were out of sight, in 


- the direction of Mrs. Hildreth’s cottage. 


Billy tried his best to believe there was noth- 
ing in this, but he could not shake off the im- 
pression that some mischief was on foot, and 
that it was directed against their own house- 
hold. 

By the time he reached the gate, he heard 
the sound of the carriage wheels returning. 
This in itself was a suspicious circumstance, 
and he stood in the shadow of one of the large 
trees in the yard, waiting to see whether he 
could Jearn anything. 

Just before coming opposite, the trotting 
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horse dropped down to a walk, and when visible 
again, he was going slowly. More than this, 
there was only one man in the carriage! 

‘‘As sure as I’m alive, something is up!’’ the 
lad whispered to himself, with a shiver of fear 
creeping over him. ‘‘That’s the same team, 
and the other man is hanging around some- 
where. He must be behind the house.”’ 

As if to give him a thorough shock, the one 
upon whom his eyes were now fixed softly 
checked his horse, and the motion of his head 
showed that he was scrutinizing the building 
itself. . If so, he discovered very little to reward 
him for his trouble. Through the curtains of 
the humble sitting-room could be detected the 


same starlike glimmer of the lamp which the son © 


had seen when farther down the road. Nothing 
more was to be observed, and the stranger, 
pausing hardly a dozen seconds altogether, 
started on again. 

But the chief interest now centered in the 
missing individual. The lad thought that pos- 
sibly he was taking a stolen look at the oil re- 
gions that had been discovered upon their prop- 
erty, in which case it was hard to understand 
why he should be alone, 

The boy, however, was in the mood to find 
out, and he made his way as stealthily as possi- 
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ble, to the spot which has already been de- 
scribed. . 

Here he reconnoitred for some time in 
silence, but without discovering the slightest 
trace of the one whom he was seeking; and 
after some further fruitless groping, he re- 
turned to the house, where he found his mother 
alarmed over his absence. 

He told her all he had seen, and she could 
not but admit that there was grave cause to fear 
trouble before the coming of the morrow. It 
might be all right, but she feared not. 

“‘Suppose they do come,’’ said he, as they sat 
anxiously discussing the situation—‘‘they will 
search the house from top to bottom, and they 
won’t find anything of the money!’’ 

‘““But they may compel us to tell where it is, 


and that will amount to the same thing.’’ 


‘‘Compel us!’’ repeated Billy. ‘‘I should 
like to know how they can do that?’’ 

‘¢Suppose they should threaten to kill us, un- 
less we produce the money—what then?’’ 

‘‘Tell them to go ahead and kill, and I don’t 
think they would doit. There haven’t been any. 
murders in this part of the country since I can 
remember.’’ 

‘Which isn’t very long!’’ smiled his mother. 
‘But I recollect very well that, a few years 
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before you were born, the father of Jacob Skin- 
ner was found dead in his bed—killed for his 
money; of which they obtained very little.’’ 

‘Tt is strange I never heard of that. I won- 
der that the old fellow himself isn’t robbed, 
when it looks easy enough to get into his house; 
and as everybody knows he’s rich, I should 
think the robbers would be after him.’’ 

“Tt isn’t likely he leaves himself exposed to 
such danger after the terrible warning of his 
father’s death, He may seem particularly 
liable to such attacks, but I do not believe he 
really is.’’ ; 

Mother and son sat thus a long time, dis- 
cussing the one great theme, and indulging in 
all manner of speculation. When they fell to 
reasoning over the matter, they could not be- 
lieve they were placed in any great peril; but 
the trouble is that, at such times, reason has 
very little command over one, and we cannot 
argue ourselves out of a conviction based upon 
fear alone. 

All sorts of schemes were discussed—such as 
silently leaving the house, and remaining with 
some neighbor until morning; but this would 
have compelled an explanation to whomsoever 
they went, and that was particularly distasteful 
to the mother. Then—for the mother was thor- 
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oughly alarmed—they discussed sleeping in the 
cellar, or in some unsuspected place where there 
would seem much less danger of being discov- 
ered by any one who entered the house. 

The result was that, after committing them- 
selves to the care of God, they retired to their 
respective apartments, in the expectation of 
passing the most miserable night of their lives. 
There was an embrace, more than usually affec- 
tionate, between them, as if they felt they were 
embarking upon separate journeys, that might 
lead them far from each other. 

The room of Billy Hildreth was at the front, 
giving him a view of the road that passed by, 
the house, and of the several large shade trees 
which graced the small yard. 

It was about ten o’clock when he went to his 
room, and being without a light, his first pro- 
ceeding was softly to raise the window and look 
out. 

The night was cool, but not chilly, and there 
being no moon, his field of vision was not very. 
extensive; but he used his ears as well. He 
sat thus for a considerable time, during which a 
couple of wagons passed, and once he dimly 
discerned the figure of a man who went by at a 
moderate, natural gait totally unconscious that 
he was viewed as an object of suspicion; but 
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there was nothing that could give any tangible 
grounds for alarm or misgiving. 

_ “Tf T hadn’t seen those men in the carriage,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘I think I could persuade myself 
that there isn’t any use in feeling so shaky 
over this. My gracious, don’t I wish it was 
morning !’’ 

Having removed his shoes, he cautiously 
opened the door, stole out, and made his way 
on tiptoe down stairs, to where he had left the 
loaded gun. 

He had proposed bringing this up 5 bette re- 
tiring, but his mother objected, as it suggested 
a danger more dreadful than she wished to 
think possible, and she feared that her son 
would use the weapon unwisely, if the contin- 
gency should really come. The boy deferred 
very meekly at the time of her suggestion, but 
with the mental reservation that he would act 
without her knowledge. 

The gun was silently removed from its perch 
over the mantel, and he made his way back as 
carefully as hatore. 


‘Now let them come!’’ he muttered, feeling — 


more confident than before. ‘‘There are two 
charges in this, and I know how to shoot them 


off. If they go to fooling around here, I’ll do 
1g) 100,”? 
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So firmly persuaded was he of the impend- 
ing danger that he determined to keep watch all 
night at the window. 

First he assured himself that his door was 
secured, and then depositing his weapon be- 
hind him, where it leaned against the wall in 
the corner, he seated himself at the window, as 
before, prepared, as he believed, to keep faith- 
ful ward and watch until broad daylight. 

It is hardly necessary to say what followed. 
At the end of half an hour he had absolutely 


seen nothing, and he shifted his position, so 
as to make it more comfortable. In less than 


half an hour more his head drooped, and he 
sank into heavy slumber. 

This, no doubt, would have continued until 
morning, had his position remained as easy as 
it seemed at first; but the unaccustomed posture 
of the body and the angles of the chair grad- 
ually forced themselves upon his notice, until 
the irksomeness caused him to open his eyes 
in a drowsy way, that in a few minutes became 
entire wakefulness. 

When he recalled himself he was under the 
impression that the greater part of the night 
was gone. This, as we all know, at least those 
who enjoy good health, is the peculiarity of 
broken slumber, caused, doubtless, by the fact 
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that we have been wont to sleep the night 
through without disturbance. 

This impression, or belief, was removed in 
the next five minutes by hearing the little 
ormolu clock below stairs strike. 

He counted the strokes, supposing they would 
be five or six, but instead they counted exactly 

twelve, so that he was just at the turn of night. 

As he had not come up stairs until after ten, 
and had sat some time with his senses at com- 
mand, this showed he had not slumbered much 
more than an hour, 

“That’s the strangest thing I ever heard 
of !’’ he said when he understood it all. ‘‘I*was 
thinking the night was gone, and it seemed as 
if I had slept a week, instead of an hour. I 
should like to know when it was that I dropped 
off to sleep. I wonder whether anything has 
turned up?’’ 

He again looked out of the window. The sky 
was clear and the stars were shining. He found 
he was able to penetrate for some distance far- 
ther with his vision than earlier in the even- 
ing, but still he was not able to detect anything 
to cause additional alarm. 

As before, he leaned his head far out of the 
window, and looked and listened. In the dis- 
tance could be heard a cock crowing, the ery 
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sounding unusually loud in the still, clear 
night. This was kept up until the fowl had re- 
peated it a dozen times, when another, in a 
different quarter, took it up, and went through 
the performance with the same regularity and 
to the same extent as the first. 

A faint breeze ruffled the branches of the 
trees in front of him, and unable to detect any- 
thing of a disturbing nature, he sat down in 
his chair again, with a renewed resolve to main- 
tain his watch without a moment’s intermission 
until daylight. 

At this juncture, he was startled to his feet 
by a noise from the direction of his mother’s 
room. It was slight, and he was unable to de- 
termine its nature; but it seemed to him that 
something had fallen on the floor. 

He was shocked and startled, not doubting 
that the robbers had entered the house while 
he slept, and were at that moment in his moth- 
er’s room. 

<¢ And they mean to kill her!’’ he gasped, as 
he caught up his gun, hurriedly unfastened his 
own door, and passed out into the dark entry. 

Here his fears were intensified by discover- 
ing a light in her apartment. It was faint, but 
was unmistakably seen through the crevice be- 
neath. 
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Controlling his agitation as best he could, he 


moved in that direction, and had reached the 
door, when his steps were arrested by the sound 
of voices within. 

With an agitation impossible to imagine, he 
bent his ear to the key-hole and listened. 

‘“‘You have the money somewhere in the 


house,’’ said a gruff voice, ‘‘and the only way _ 


to save your life is to produce it! We know 
the sum—three thousand dollars, all in one- 
hundred-dollar bills—and that’s what we have 
come for.’’ 

‘‘But it is not in the house,’’ Mrs. Hildreth 
could be heard to reply, in a trembling voice. 
“‘Tt was taken away to-day, and has not been 
brought back since.’’ 

“That won’t do,’’ was the impatient remark 
of the one who had just spoken. ‘‘The only 
place such a pile would be carried to is the bank, 
and we know it hasn’t gone there, for we’ve 
been on the look-out. We don’t want to put 
you out of the way, madam, but we haven’t time 
to wait; and it won’t be safe for you to trifle 
with us.’ 

‘‘T have told you the truth, and can do no 
more,’’ said the lady. ‘‘The money you seek 
was taken away, because we feared some such 
visit as this; and it was concealed where none 
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but the one who placed it there can lay hands 
upon it. 

‘Who was it that hid it, as you say?’’ 

‘‘St was done by a criendt for me, and I cannot 
tell you his name.’’ 

““T think I know who it was,” said the first. 
“Tt was that little cub, and we can soon fetch 
him to tell us.’’ 

They paused a moment, as if waiting for her 
to deny it; but that was something which the 
religious lady could not do, even to save the 
life of herself and beloved child. 

“Ah, ha! she doesn’t deny it,’’ was the ex- 
clamation of one of the scamps. ‘‘He isn’t far 
off. Tom, hunt him out, and [’ll keep watch 
over this critter. We'll soon get things in 
shape now.’’ | 

The mother was on the point of interceding 
for her child, and the man addressed had ac- 
tually started in the direction of the door, when 
Billy, who was standing on the outside, listen- 
ing to every word and comprehending every- 
thing that was going on inside, struck the door 
such a violent blow with his foot that it flew: 
back against the wall and the scene was exposed 
before him. 

Mrs. Hildreth was seated in a chair, near the 
head of her bed, with her wrists fastened to- 
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gether with cords behind her. Like her son, 
she had not removed her clothing, her purpose 
being to watch the night through, but she failed 
to do so from the same natural causes that led 
him to fail, and thus, when the thief of the night 
came, she was taken unawares. 

The two men were dressed in shabby clothing, 
and their faces were blackened, to prevent 
recognition. One of them was seated in a 
chair, opposite the lady, with the evident pur- 
pose of playing the sentinel over her, so as to 
prevent her making any effort to escape, or 
raising an alarm while they were going through 
the house. There was no pistol visible, but he 
held a frightful-looking bowie-knife in his hand, 
as a perpetual menace over her. 

The second individual, it will be remembered, 
had taken a step or two in the direction of the 
door, and had actually reached out his hand for 
the purpose of grasping the knob, when, to their 
unbounded amazement, they found themselves 
face-to-face with the muzzle of a double-bar- 
reled gun, which commanded both. 

In the gloom of the entry, and in the sudden 
terror inspired by the unexpected sight, they 
may have mistaken the youngster for a full- 
grown man, with others at his back. At any 
rate, the nearest one—he who was on the point 
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of opening the door—was seized with such a 
panic, that he turned about, with a gasp of 
terror, darted across the room, sprang out the 
open window, at the risk of breaking his neck, 
and continued his flight, as if the Evil One him- 
- self was after him. 

‘““Now you go, too, or I’ll give you both bar- 
rels!’’ said Billy, turning the gun in the direc- 
tion of the remaining ruffian. 


. CHAPTER XXIII 
TURNING THE TABLES 


HEN a man finds the muzzle of a double- 
barreled gun within six feet of his face, 
he does not fail to accept the truth that 

there is little room for scientific strategy. 
About all the choice left for him is to decide 
whether -he will accept the shot, or whether he 
will avert it by complying with the required 
terms, 

The miscreant who was caught in this fash- 
ion by Billy Hildreth seemed slower to take in 
the situation than was his companion, who had 
dived out of the window; but when he heard 
the command to follow his companion, his 
senses were opened to the true state of things. 

‘‘Don’t fire! don’t fire!’’ he said, pleadingly, 
as he rose to his feet. ‘‘We haven’t hurt any 
one, nor anything. We'll get out as quick as 
Wwe can.’’ 

““That’s what I want you to do. What are 
you coming this way for?’’ he demanded, as the 
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burglar began moving toward him. ‘‘I don’t 
want you here.”’ 

‘*T am going out, as you told me to,’’ was the 
reply, as he hesitated, in perplexity. 

“‘Well, why don’t you go, instead of come, 


then? Go right out of the window, as that other 


scamp did!”’ 

For the first time the frightened wretch 
seemed to comprehend what his comrade had 
done. He turned, and looked for an instant at 
the open window, and then started toward it, 
muttering as he did so: 

‘‘T am going—going right out of the baie 
Don’t fire!”’ 

Billy still stood: supporting the heavy gun, 
although his arms so ached that he was sure 
he could not do it much longer unless he could 
secure something upon which to rest the 
weapon; but fortunately that was not made 
necessary, as the ruffian who started for the 
window did not pause until he had clambered 
out and vanished. The distance to the ground 
was so short that there was no risk in making 
a careful leap, which was done without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 

The moment the thump of the feet was heard 
on the ground below which was so loud and 
speedy as to remove all doubt, Billy set his gun 
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outside in the entry, rushed in, and cut the area 
which bound his mother’s wrists. 

‘‘Mother—dear mother!’’ he called, roe 
ing his arms about her neck, ‘‘did they hurt 
you?”’ 

‘“‘Not in the least,’? she returned, pressing 
his head to her heart. ‘‘God be praised for the 
manner in which he has delivered us! Are you 
sure they are both gone?’’ 

The Jad ran to the window and looked out. 
All was as quiet as the grave, and nothing 
could be’ seen that indicated danger. 

‘They are gone, and I guess are still run- 
ning,’’ he replied, as he shut down the window, 
and lowered the heavy curtain, so that nothing 
could be seen from without. ‘‘I never saw two 
men scared more than they were. I tell you, 
mother, I came mighty near shooting them.’’ 

“‘T am glad you didn’t. I was afraid you 
might, in your excitement; but it would have 
been a wicked thing to take a human life with- 
out just cause for doing so.’’ 

Billy asked his mother to tell how it was she 
was caught so at fault. Her experience, as has 
been already intimated, was very similar to his 
own. After doing her utmost to conceal her 
alarm from him, she had seated herself by the 
head of the bed, with a book in her hand, for 
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the-purpose of keeping herself awake by read- 
ing. Instead of that, however, she read her- 
self asleep, and would have remained uncon- 
scious until morning had she not been awak- 
ened by a couple of cold hands rudely grasping 
her own. 

She opened her eyes with a start, and found 
the two men, with blackened faces, in the room, 
one engaged in fastening her wrists together 
behind her, while the other stood, with the 
dreadful knife threatening her life the moment 
she made any outcry. 

They began questioning her about the money, 
the tenor of her replies being the same as those 
heard by Billy, who, in turn, told how it was 
he had come upon the scene of action at the 
critical moment. 

‘““There! what do you think?’”’ he suddenly 
asked, with a laugh. ‘‘Isn’t that the funniest 
thing that ever happened?’’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?’’ 

He ran out, caught up the gun, and brought 
it in. 

‘‘T fired off both barrels yesterday morning, 
and it hasn’t been loaded since. There was 
nothing in it when I scared them away, and we 
all thought it was as narrow an escape as any 
one could have.”’ , 
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‘“That was strange,’’ replied his mother, who 
smiled more at the expression of her boy’s face 
than anything else. 

The truth was, the shock of awaking and find- 
ing herself in such hands as she did was a most 
trying one, and she could not recover from it 
for some time. 

Billy, with his boyish, rugged nature, so 
keenly susceptible to all emotions, was the first 
to be depressed, as he was the first to rally, and 
all that now remained with him was a wonder 
over the experience of the night. 

‘You don’t think there is any danger of 
their coming back, mother?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Tt is hardly possible, after going away as 
they did, and it isn’t likely that any one else 
will disturb us.’’ 

‘<Then let us go back to bed and sleep. The 
night isn’t more than half gone, and I am 
tired.’’ 

“‘Tf you feel like it, you may retire to your 
room; but as for me, I am too nervous to rest. 
I will do the best I can until morning.’’ 

‘“‘T will stay with you, and lay my head in 
your lap.’’ 

Saying which, he drew his chair beside his 
mother, and laid his head where it had often 
lain before; and she, after fondling his hair a 
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few minutes, saw his eyelids close, as sweet and 
gentle slumber stole away his senses. 

The mother sat for some minutes listening, 
and endeavoring to calm her nerves; but the 
memory of that dreadful instant when she 
opened her eyes from sleep and saw those 
frightful, blackened faces in the dimly-lighted 
room, caused her to shudder, and the strongest 
effort on her part was needed to command her 
nerves. 

She was seated thus, with the head of her 
sleeping boy upon her knees, for nearly half an 
hour, when a startling thought presented itself. 
The two robbers, who were so providentially 
frightened away, must have made their entry 
into the house by some other means than the 
window. Whatever that way might be, it still 
remained open, and neither she nor Billy had 
been beyond the hall on the outside to learn its 
nature. Such being the case, what assurance 
could she feel that the criminals would not re- 
turn and repeat the attempt, guided by the ex- 
perience they had gained during their remark- 
able failure? 

The thought so wrought upon her that she 
lifted the head of the lad, and rested it upon 
the pillow. Though she did it very gently, the 


disturbance awoke him. 
19 
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‘‘Sh!?? she whispered. ‘‘I will be back in a 
minute.”’ 

‘¢What’s the matter?’’ he asked, rubbing his 
eyes and staring around. ‘‘Has there been 
anything more? Have they— Look-out, 
mother, there’s somebody out there!’’ 

He sprang up to seize his gun, but he was 
too slow. A shadowy arm was suddenly thrust 
forward and withdrawn again; and as it did 
so, the gun, leaning against the wall in the en- 
try, went with it. 

Before any one could speak, the same dark 
figure that had been the first to leap out of the 
window, when the weapon. was presented to 
him, now strode into the apartment, with it in 
hand, and only a few steps behind him was his 
companion. 

The miscreants were too cunning to be 
driven away because they had made such a slip 
at the beginning. Never was there a more 
complete turning of the tables. 

‘“Well, we’re back again!’’ remarked the one 
who held the gun in hand; ‘‘and now we’re in 
such a hurry that we can’t afford to wait long. 
This young cub is here on hand, so as to save 
us the trouble of dragging him out by the heels. 
You’re the youngster that walked off with a 
little pile of three thousand dollars, and placed 
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it where naughty hands couldn’t touch it, ain’t 
you?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied Billy, who was edging to- 
ward the window, in the hope of gaining a 
chance to go out before they could prevent it— 
though it being closed the PEED was un- 
promising. 

‘‘Well, we want you to tell us where you 
hid it.’’ 

“‘T shan’t do it!’’ 

‘<Then we shall kill you!’’ 

‘““That won’t do any good, for you couldn’t 
find out then, as mother don’t know, and she’d 
be the one to bring you all to the gallows for 
murdering me!”’ 

‘‘We’ll serve her the same way. Dead men 
and women tell no tales.’’ 

**You daren’t kill her! I ain’t afraid of 
that,’’ replied the lad, whose heart throbbed 
rather faster than he wished them to suspect. 

His somewhat defiant reply caused one of the 
men—the one speaking—to laugh. 

As he did so, Billy happened to be looking 
directly in his face, and noticed that he wore a 
heavy moustache, and one of his teeth was 
broken in a peculiar manner. He knew in that 
moment that, if he ever saw him again, he could 
recognize him by these marks. 
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‘¢We’ll show you what we dare do!’’ he said, 


his humor turning to hot anger at being defied _ 


by such an urchin. ‘‘We’ve come for that 
money, and we mean to have it!’’ 

With this he strode toward the lad, and the 
horrified mother saw him reach out and catch 


= ae ae 


her boy by the throat, in spite of the effort he 


made to avoid him. 

‘Oh, please don’t!’’? she prayed,, tiga 
herself forward, and catching his hands— 
‘“nlease don’t do that?’’ 

“Don’t bother me! The little whelp refuses 
to tell, does he? Well, I’ll try the rack, then, 
and take some of that insolence out of him.’’ 


‘‘But you are cruel,’’ pleaded the distracted — 


mother, who could think only of the peril of her 
beloved boy. ‘‘Do not torture him in that 
way!’’ 

‘“Then let him tell!’’ was the gruff response 
of his captor, who, having passed the gun over 
to his companion, was now at liberty to apply 
the screws as much as he might believe neces- 
sary. ‘‘He can have his choice—tell what I 
ask him, or I’ll choke him to death!”’ 

‘“How can I tell you anything when you’re 
choking me so I can’t speak?’’ was the some- 
what paradoxical question of Billy, struggling 
desperately in the grip of the scoundrel, who 
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upon him. 

“‘T am sure he will tell you,’’ said the dis- 


tressed mother, ‘‘if you will but give him the _ 


chance.”’ 

Whereupon the burglar released his pressure 
upon Billy’s throat, so as to leave him at lib- 
erty to use his tongue, at the same time retain- 
ing his grasp upon his arm. 

‘‘Now will you tell, you young scamp?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘““No! Choke away all you want to, and you 
will never get a word out of me! Murder! 
murder! murder!’’ he shouted, before he could 
be stopped; and the voice of which Billy Hil- 
dreth was the owner was an unusually power- 
ful one, that made the apartment ring. 

The mother, knowing he would be dreadfully 
punished for this defiant act, threw herself be- 
tween the brute and his victim. 

Before she could be drawn out of the way, 
there was a resounding knock below, and some 
one called out, in a loud voice: 

‘‘Hello! what is the primal object of this ex- 
traordinary confusion and outery?”’ 

The words were unmistakably those of Eph- 
raim Jones, who was thus providentially pass- 
ing the Hildreth cottage at this unseasonable 
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hour, and who fortunately had heard the alarm- 
ing ery at the critical moment. 

Instantly every one in the room became silent 
and stationary. It was a startling alarm to 
the miscreants, who had had no fear of inter- 
ruption. 

‘‘Tet no one speak,’’ whispered the one with 
the gun, ‘‘on the peril of his life!’’ 


Receiving no response, but seeing the light — 


above, and well aware that he had heard the 
dreadful ery, Ephraim continued hammering 
at the door. 

‘‘Unless there is appropriate recognition 
made of my summons,’’ he added, ceasing his 
battering, so that he might be heard, ‘‘I shall 
be compelled to inflict material injury upon 
this door. I say! what in thunder is the mat- 
ter?’’? he demanded, his anger overcoming his 
sense of propriety. 

Billy would have made answer to this call, in 
spite of the warning of their captors, had they 
not anticipated such attempt, and made it im- 
possible by holding his mouth closed, the two 
giving their entire attention to him, and pay- 
- ing none to the white-faced, scared woman. 

Mr. Jones, after vigorously rapping upon 
the door until his knuckles were sore, and 
waiting a short time, without securing the 
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information he was seeking, concluded to try. 
the latch. 

As he did so, it yielded readily, and swung 
open to the darkness within, leaving him free 
to enter if he chose. 

Still he seemed to have no suspicion that 
there was anything wrong, and he stepped un- 
hesitatingly within, groping his way about, and 
muttering, as he did so: 

“‘T am walking along the road, near one 
o’clock in the morning, with some soothing 
syrup for my youngest heiress, and am deeply 
absorbed in a philosophical speculation upon 
some abstruse subject, when I am roused by 
the ery of murder, issuing from the upper story 
of the residence of the bereaved relict of Doctor 
Hildreth. I pause, and demand an explanation 
of such an ejaculation at the weird and solemn 
hour of midnight, and no response is returned. 
I find the door unfastened, and the all-absorb- 
ing conundrum is—What does it signify? Be- 
fore an explicit answer can be—’’ 

By this time the loquacious fellow had | 
reached the bottom of the stairs, and placing 
his foot upon the lowest step, was in the act of, 
ascending, when he was startled by a sound 
that he recognized as the click of a gun-ham- 
mer as it descended upon the tube. There was 
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no report, and he needed none to understand 
that he was in imminent danger. 

The truth was, that the villain who held the 
gun, rendered desperate by the belief that more 
than one man was coming in upon them, stole 
hastily to the head of the stairs, and waiting 
until he heard the steps directly below, at- 
tempted to shoot the intruder—the fact that 
there was no charge in the piece defeating his 
purpose. 

‘“‘T have no desire to be strenuous upon the 
point of ascending that staircase,’’ remarked 
Jones, as he hastily retreated to the open door. 
‘“T will secure the companionship of others be- 
fore venturing to intrude into a domicile again, 
in search of the explanation of the ery of mur- 
der, hard on one o’clock, as I am making my 
way along the highway, at the weird and sol- 
emn hour of midnight— Oh, thunderation!”’ 

It was a most fortunate Givenian for Billy 
Hildreth. The entire attention of the two men 
was taken up with the caller below, and when 
they heard him making his way across the floor, 
they abandoned the troublesome youngster, and 
prepared themselves to receive the new dan- 
ger. 

The little fellow took advantage of this res- 
pite, and stealing to the window, hastily raised 
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it and leaped out, before even his mother sus- 
pected his intention. 

He descended directly upon the head and 
shoulders of Ephraim Jones, who was hurrying 
out of the house, shocking him not a little, and 
eausing the vigorous exclamation given above. 
_ Billy was first upon his feet, and as he ran | 

down the road, he shouted, with might and 
main: 

‘“‘Murder! murder! Everybody wake up! 
- Come help catch ’em! They’re in the house 
now! Murder! murder! murprR!’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MISSING 


HE burglars, who had made their way 


into the house of Mrs. Hildreth a sec- 


ond time, bent upon securing possession 
of the prize that had fallen to her lot, could 
not face such an exposé as they were threatened 
with by the escape of Billy Hildreth, whose 
cries were likely to arouse the neighborhood. 

With muttered execrations they dashed out 
of the dwelling, and lost no time in placing as 
great a distance as possible between them and 
the scene of their failure. 

“‘T thought the house had fallen on me!”’ 
muttered Ephraim Jones, as he groped around 
in the dark, and climbed to his feet; ‘‘but it 
seems to have been that mischievous juvenile, 
who deserves the severest castigation for such 
impudence. I will expostulate with his 
mother.’’ 

He decided, however, that for the present he 
would defer that duty until after he had 
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reached home and delivered the medicine which 
was so much needed by his offspring. So, 
without waiting to pursue his investigations, 
he resumed the tenor of his way at a somewhat 
faster pace than before. 

Billy, after running some distance and 
shouting at the top of his voice, calmed down, 
stopped his outcries, and finally came to a halt. 
He did not like the thought of leaving his 
mother alone with these evil men, and without 
waiting the arrival of ‘‘reinforcements,’’ he 
turned about, retraced his steps, and reached 
home again before he had been gone more than 
fifteen minutes. 

All was quiet, and he was filled with tortur- 
ing misgivings, lest, in revenge, the burglars 
had wreaked vengeance upon her. 

The light was still burning at the upper win- 
dow, and as soon as he could place himself be- 
neath it, he called her name, in a cautious un- 
dertone. The response came from an unsus- 
pected direction, Mrs. Hildreth walking for- . 
ward from the gloom beneath the large tree. 

She explained that, immediately after his de- 
parture, the two robbers had imitated him, 
without a word. In her alarm, she also left, 
lest they should return again. 

Mother and son had scarcely reached this 
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point, when they were greatly alarmed by the 
sight of dark figures coming in the gate. 


Instead of two, however, there were four or — 


five, who called out to know who it was that 
had been shouting murder in such a loud voice. 

They were neighbors, who had been at- 
tracted by the cries, and had come prepared to 
give their assistance to those who needed it. 

This, of course, removed all fear, and after 
the situation had been explained, it was agreed 
that several should remain until daylight, the 
wish of all being that the marauders with 
blackened faces should put in a reappearance. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that nothing 
more was seen or heard of them. 

A couple of neighbors, who were laggard in 
answering the call for help, narrowly escaped 
receiving a volley, under the belief that they 
were the parties so ardently desired. 

Just before it was light, Ephraim Jones 
stalked into the gate, bearing a Revolutionary 
musket on his shoulder, and ready to do his 
part in any battle, no matter what it might be. 

‘Fortunately I discovered, upon my return 
to my domicile,’’ said he, after he had shaken 
hands all round, ‘‘that the contingency with 
our infant descendant was not so serious as had 
been apprehended. Notwithstanding all which, 
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I remained on the ground, ready to answer any 
paternal calls that might be made upon me, 
when, as the daylight was approaching, I de- 
parted for a brief period, until I could learn 
whether my services were in requisition in this 
direction or not.’’ 

' After it was fairly light, and it became evi- 
dent that no further danger threatened, the 
friends left, receiving the thanks of mother and 
son, to whom the night was the most memor- 
able they had ever spent. 

‘‘We must have nothing of this kind again,’’ 
said she, when they were alone. ‘‘That money 
must be put where there can be no danger of 
its being. reached by burglarious hands—not 
where there is really no such danger,’’ she 
added, correcting herself; ‘‘for I know of no 
such place—but where we may be relieved of all 
such torturing anxiety as we have had from 
the first.’’ 

‘‘ Just as soon as you can give me breakfast, 
T’ll be off; but while you’re getting it ready, 
T’ll unlock the safe and fetch out the money. 
Let’s hurry up matters, mother!’’ : 

-As he spoke, he darted out of the door, and 
was down the road like a flash. Coming in 
sight of the old stump beneath which he had 
placed his treasure, a misgiving seized him, lest 
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it had been visited during the night and robbed 
by some one who had learned of the prize 
buried beneath it. 

It was now broad day, and he had no wish to 
be seen as he dug up the money; but a careful 
reconnoissance failed to show any suspicious 
persons in sight; and deeming the quickest the 
best way, he ran rapidly forward, dropped on 
his knees, and hastily tore out the intervening 
grass and dirt. 

It was there, thank Providence! No other 
human eye had seen the concealment, and he 
gave a sigh of happiness as he felt the crisp, 
plump package in his hand again. 

‘“We are still wealthy!’’ he murmured. ‘‘ All 
we have to do is to keep our fortune.”’ 

Brief as was the time during which he was 
gone, when he returned his breakfast was ready, 
and the two discussed the course that was to be 
followed. 

Billy preferred to walk to Baymore and re- 
turn in the cars, and his mother agreed that it 
was the safer plan. Both knew that the trains 
were infested by sharpers who were equal to 
any crime, and who were likely to discover his 
secret in spite of his efforts to conceal it. On 


his return, of course, he would be free from > 


any such danger. 
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The highway from Elkville to Baymore was 
so public, that it was believed impossible for 
any one to be in danger while traveling over it. 
There were only a few places where it led 
through woods, and where any molestation 
seemed in the least degree probable, during the 
darkness of the night. In the daytime there 
was constant travel back and forth, and any 
man, if consulted upon this matter, would have 
scouted the idea of disturbance, no matter how 
great the temptation offered. 

So it was decided that Billy should leave 
home at eight o’clock that morning and make 
his way on foot to Baymore, unless it might be 
some neighbor offered him a chance to ride. 
It was calculated that he would reach the town 
by eleven o’clock. Pe 

Precisely at noon, a train came from that di- 
rection, upon which he meant to return. 
Should anything prevent, there was another at 
three, and still another which left at six in the 
evening. 

He had his choice of these three, any of 
which would bring him home before dark, Elk- 
ville station being about half a mile from the 
cottage. 

Upon reaching Baymore, the lad was to 
make his way at once to the bank and deposit 
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the money. He was known to both the cashier 
and teller, and he bore a note from his mother 
explaining her wishes, so, in case he reached 
his destination in safety, no hitch could follow. 

These simple steps were speedily arranged, 
and the package was put in shape for carrying. 
The youngster favored the plan of putting it 


in the bottom of his shoe, as the place least — 


likely to be suspected of containing it; but 
when he tried the plan he saw he would be 
lamed by the time he went a hundred yards. 
It was finally placed within the inside pocket 
of his vest, where the mother carefully pinned 
it in place; and then, kissing him good-by, 
laughingly told him to be off. 

He obeyed her, and with a cane improvised 
from a buttonwood, started down the road, 
whistling gaily as he went. He was in high 
glee; for, aside from the errand itself, he con- 
templated the walk to the town with pleasure. 

It was a bright clear morning in autumn, just 
the one for walking, and young, healthful and 
vigorous, there was enough exercise to make it 
enjoyable, 

‘‘I’m worth three thousand dollars any 
way,’’ he said, with a soft laugh to himself. 
“Tt would take a pretty good boy for me to 
trade myself off for.’’ 
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He continued forward in this fashion, until 
he reached the village of Elkville, meeting a 
number of friends on the way; and just beyond 
he came across his old acquaintance, Hank 
Hopper, who was sauntering toward him, in- 
dulging in his old habit of throwing stones at 
birds; but, as the latter were in no possible 
danger, it can hardly be said that he was doing 
any great wrong. 

“‘Hello, Billy, where you going?’’ he called 
out, the minute he caught sight of him, his 
manner as friendly as on the preceding even- 
ing. 
~ “Down to Baymore,’’ was the reply, in an 
equally pleasant voice. ‘‘Can’t you go along?’’ 

‘“‘Do you mean to walk all the way there?’’ 
he continued. 

“‘It is such a nice day, that I thought I’d 
walk down and ride back in the cars.’’ 

‘‘T haven’t got any money,’’ said Hank, lin- 
gering as if he would like very much to accept 
the invitation. 

“Tf you’ll go with me, I’ll pay your way 
back. Beside that, I’ll buy a good big dinner 
for both of us. Will you go?’’ 

‘¢Darned if I don’t!’’ exclaimed Hank, turn- 
ing impulsively about and starting back. ‘‘I’d 
just as lief go to Baymore as not; and then, 
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Billy, I haven’t got much appetite to-day, and 
it won’t cost you a great deal for my dinner.’’ 

“‘I’m sorry for that, for I know I’ll be hun- 
gry, and I would like to have you join me in a 
real good, old-fashioned meal.’’ 

‘¢Have you enough money to pay for that?’’ 
Hank eagerly inquired. 

‘<T’ll promise to pay for all you can get out- 
side of!’’ 

‘“‘Well, that makes me hungry to hear you 
talk that way. I guess, when dinner time 
comes, you will find me there!’’ he added, with 
a laugh. 

‘“‘That’s just where I want to find you,”’ 
added Billy, with a heartiness that could not be 
mistaken. ‘‘We’ve had some wrangling, but I 
guess it’s all over now, and I want it to stay so 
forever.’’ 

“So do I,’’ assented the former bully, with 
the same earnestness. 

Placed thus upon the best of terms, the two 
walked along, chatting of everything, and on 
the best of terms, until they had gone about a 
half-mile beyond the village, and were near a 
stretch of woods, when Hank suddenly paused 
and exclaimed: 

“‘T can’t go any farther.’’ 

His positive manner did not suggest indeci- 
sion. 
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‘“Why not?’? asked the surprised Billy. 
‘“What’s the matter?’’ 

*‘T forgot it till this minute. I promised 
father and mother to be home by ten o’clock. 
They’re going over to uncle Jack’s to spend 
the day, and they want me home to look after 
things.’’ 

Much as Billy Hildreth was disappointed, he 
could make no objection to this. He could not 
seek to persuade any one to disobey his par- 
ents, and expressing his regret at losing the 
company of his friend, to whom (doubtless ow- 
ing to their former quarrels) he felt drawn, he 
told him to go back and keep his promise. 
Then, with some pleasant words, they sepa- 
rated. 

I am particular in mentioning this trivial in- 
cident, as it has an important bearing upon 
what followed. 

Mrs. Hildreth stood in the door of her cot- 
tage watching the form of her beloved child, 
as he walked briskly down the road. Somehow 
or other there was a load upon her heart, a sort 
of presentiment of trouble that increased with 
every passing moment. 

More than once, she was on the point of 
beckoning her boy to return, so strong was her 
conviction that a mistake had been made in 
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sending him upon foot rather than by the cars. 
When at last he disappeared around a corner 
in the road, she uttered a sigh, and turned to 
her household duties. 

A temporary diversion from brooding over 
her trouble was caused by seeing the prepara- 
tions Jacob Skinner was making for extracting 
the oil from his new purchase. Several teams 
and a score of men halted just beyond the 
house, where the fence was torn down, and dis- 
tributed themselves through the little valley, 
which was supposed to hold beneath the ex- 
haustless stores of petroleum. 

Old Mr. Skinner himself was with them try- 
ing to superintend operations. They had lum- 
ber and machinery, and were bent on boring 
for the oleagenous fluid, without an hour’s un- 
necessary delay. He believed that where he 
had such a valuable property, the best thing to 
be done was to bring it into the market at once. 

Quite a number of neighbors were attracted 
to the spot, and the whole thing occupied the 
attention of the mother most of the time; but 
as the day wore on, she kept glancing at the 
face of the clock, and speculating as to the 


whereabouts of the lad. When it was eleven, 


she said to herself: 
‘He is in Baymore now, and it may be that 
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he has been there some time, for he walked 
fast.’’ 

When the hour-hand pointed at meridian, she 
murmured: 

_ **Now he is just stepping on the train, and 
he ought to be here in a half an hour or 
more.”’ 

Of course she waited dinner, frequently go- 
ing to the door, shading her eyes with her 
hand, and looking down the road, in the hope of 
espying her child; but the hour-hand stole over 
the face of the clock, until it told the passage of 
half an hour. 

Then she heard the rumble of the train, 
which from some cause or other had been de- 
layed, and she was certain the boy would be 
with her within the next fifteen minutes; but 
the figure one was reached and passed, and he 
came not. 

‘He has waited for the three o’clock train,’’ 
she sighed, as she sat down and compelled her- 
self to eat a few mouthfuls. ‘‘It is natural 
that he should improve his holiday all he can— 
although I do miss him.”’ 

Yes; she missed him more than she dare tell 
any one. A dark shadow was gradually creep- 
ing over her, from which she could not escape. 
She reasoned with herself, but it would not 
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vanish; and when the three o’clock train came 
and went without bringing her child, the con- 
viction settled upon her that some harm had 
befallen him. a : 
| No one called to see her, and she compelled . 
herself to keep at work, for she felt that her 
heart would break if she sat down and gave 
way to her despair. 

Not utter despair, however; for there was 
still hope. The evening train would be due at 
the station shortly after six, and preparing tea, 
she locked the door, and walked in the direc- 
tion of the station, thinking possibly she might 
meet her boy. 

Her impatience took her thither before the 
train came in, and with painful yearning she 
watched the passengers as they came into view. 

‘‘Could it be possible?’’ she asked herself, 
as she looked round and round, without seeing 
Billy. ‘‘Surely he must have come upon this 
train.”’ 

The last passenger that got off was Ephraim 
Jones, who had a weakness for important busi- 
ness in every imaginable direction. He went 
down to Baymore in the morning, and came 
back on the evening train, ‘‘important busi- 
ness’’ preventing an earlier return. Anxiety 
for her boy caused her to forget her natural 
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reserve, and calling Mr. Jones by name, Mrs. 
Hildreth caught his arm, and questioned him 
as to the whereabouts of her son. 

‘“T’ve been in Baymore all day,’’ he replied, 
‘‘and haven’t observed Billy there; and I’m 
morally certain he isn’t on the train,’’ he added, 
as it moved away. To him the matter was of 
little or no importance. He did not lack a cer- 
tain kindness of heart, which would have been 
touched, had he known the real anguish and woe 
of the pale-faced mother, who silently turned 
from him. 


CHAPTER XXV 
HUNTING FOR THE THREADS 


LL day long, counting from the hour 
when Billy Hildreth left his home, did 
that dark, chilling shadow creep over 

the mother’s heart: but it was not until the 
last train rolled in, without bringing her loved 
one; that she became absolutely certain that 
some evil had befallen him. It must have been 
something extraordinary that could keep him 
from home over night, in the face of his prom- 
ise to return upon or before the six o’clock 
train. 

After the depressing knowledge given in the 
reply of Ephraim Jones, he made an inquiry; 
but she understood it not. She had heard 
enough, and turned away, doing her best to hide 
her erushing woe from the multitude around. 
The air seemed close and stifling, and as soon 
as she could make her way through the crowd 
and reach the main road, she started home- 
ward again. 
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‘‘Perhaps I missed him,’”’ she said to her- 
self, a dozen times, ‘‘and he has hastened on 
ahead of me. He may be waiting there.’’ 

She increased her gait as she drew near, and 
saw the derricks and timber that had been 
- erected during the day outlined against the 
darkening sky; but they were of no interest 
now, and she hurried on to her own home be- 
yond. i 

Alas, all was dark and still! 

As she opened the door, no romping lad 
rushed forward with boisterous greeting. That 
voice, sweeter than any music upon earth, was 
hushed for her ears. 

Sinking into a chair, she clasped her hands, 
and exclaimed in the very depth of her despair- 
ing woe: 

‘‘He is dead! he is lost! I shall never see 
him again!”’ 

Thus she sat until the night was well ad- 
vanced, giving away to her grief, and borne 
down by the deepest, most crushing sorrow that 
the human heart can know. 

How vividly this affliction recalled the past! 
She remembered how she had greeted her loved 
husband, as he went in and out before her, in 
his daily ministrations to the sufferings of 
others, until the seeds of disease appeared in 
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his own system, and she saw him droop and die. a 


She had sat in that same spot, after the form 


had been laid away in the breathless darkness — 


of the tomb, and her head had been bowed un- 
der the weight of the terrible blow; but she had 
been given time to prepare, in a certain sense, 
for it. 

He had told her, months before, that he must 
die, and they had calmly talked it over between 
them, until he at least was able to look upon it 
with perfect resignation; and then, too, when 
he was gone, she had the boy to live for. Her 
heart’s affection centered in him, and now, 


when he was taken, there was nothing: to soften — 


or blunt the edge of her anguish—nothing left, 
it seemed, for her to live for. 

‘‘But he may not be dead!’’ she exclaimed, 
with one of those sudden revulsions of feeling 
which frequently spring up in the heart, when 
slowly sinking into despair. ‘‘Why should I 
think him gone when I have no knowledge of 
it? It is possible that he may have missed the 
train; it is possible that— There may be a 
dozen reasons; I will not give him up—I will 
not resign hope until I am compelled to.”’ 

The lamp was lit, and she forced herself to 
attend to her household duties, great as wes 
her disinclination to do so. 
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The tea-iable was set, and a shudder of dis- 
tress shook her frame as her eyes fell upon his 
plate, at the other end of the table, and she saw 
him, in her mind’s eye, as distinctly as she had 
seen him a thousand times from his babyhood. 

She had no appetite and it was impossible to 
swallow a mouthful; so the tea things were re- 
moved, and when the out-door duties that gen- 
erally belonged to Billy had been attended to, 
and nothing remained for her to do, she again 
sat down to brood over her all-absorbing afflic- 
tion. j 
She found herself going to the door every, 
now and then, and peering out into the darkness, 
in the hope of catching sight of the figure en- 
tering the gate. 

Her hope was that, having failed to reach 
the cars in time, he had started homeward on 
foot, knowing how great would be her distress 
at his absence. She calculated the time he 
ought to be at home, and when the clock showed 
the hour, her nervousness and suffering became 
pitiable. As the relentless hand of time kept 
pointing farther and farther ahead, the same 
leaden despair settled upon her with a moun- 
tainous weight as before. 

The night previous was one whose terrors 
would heunt her through life; but to her mind 
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it was infinitely preferable to the poignant 
grief, the hopeless wretchedness of these hours. 


‘She had hardly a doubt now that her beloved _ 


child had been slain by those parties who were 


determined to obtain the money that had hith- — 


erto baffled them. Suspecting he meant to take 
it to the bank, they had lurked in the vicinity, 
on the watch, and had managed to secure it, at 


some lonely place on the road between Elkville - 3 


and Baymore. 

Had the sorrow of the widow been generally 
known, she would have had an abundance of 
sympathy and offers of assistance; but she kept 
it to herself, during that dreadful night, when 
she looked so longingly and yet so vainly for 
her boy’s coming. 

Toward morning she fell into an uneasy doze, 
which continued until after the sun had risen. 
Then she sprang up, and hastily preparing her- 
self, started for the railway station, it being 
her purpose to visit Baymore to make search 
herself for her son. 

She was just in time to intercept the morn- 
ing train down, and a few minutes later was at 
the station in the neighboring town, toward 
which Billy had started twenty-four hours 
previous. 

Mrs. Hildreth had two points, by visiting 
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which she could determine with absolute cer- 
tainty whether her son had reached the place 
or not. The first was the bank. Beyond ques- 
tion, Billy would have made his way to that 
the instant of his arrival in town, unless 
something extraordinary prevented his getting 
to Baymore before the bank had closed, in which 
ease he would be on hand in the morning. 

In less than ten minutes after placing her 
foot in Baymore, the mother entered the bank, 
the only institution of the kind in the place. 
The cashier stood behind the counter as she en- 
tered, and came outside to greet her and chat a 
few minutes about her husband. He had been 
an intimate friend of his, and a frequent visitor 
at their house. 

The widow, who was still handsome and at- 
tractive, answered his courteous questions, and 
then touched the matter that was nearer and 
dearer to her heart than all else. 

‘Mr. Gleason, I am looking for Billy. Was 
he at the bank yesterday?’’ 

‘‘T was not present all day; but Mr. Thorn- 
ley, the teller, will remember whether he was 
or not.’’ 

- And turning to that official, he talked a few 
minutes in a low voice. The result was, the 
announcement that the boy had not been there 
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at all, there being no entry upon the books, and 
the note that Mrs. Hildreth addressed to Mr. 
Gleason never having been delivered. 

‘«Then something has happened to him,’’ she 
exclaimed despairingly. 

‘What cause have you for alarm?’’ was the 
respectful query of the cashier. ‘‘I do not un- 
derstand it.’’ . 

She explained. She had sold a tract of what 
was believed to be oil land, and had sent her 
boy to Baymore with the three thousand dol- 
lars received therefor. An attempt had been 
made to rob her the night before, and she be- 
lieved the same parties had lain in wait and 


secured her son when on the way to the town. ~ ’ 


Mr. Gleason admitted the gravity of the sit- 
uation, and advised her to see the authorities 
at once, volunteering to accompany her and do 
all he could to assist. She replied that she had 
a few more things she desired first to do, and 
went out, wonderfully calm and self-possessed. 

From the bank, she directed her steps to the 
western side of the town, where the road en- 
tered from Hlkville. The highway was a turn- 
pike, and before reaching Baymore, all were 
obliged to pass through the toll-gate. As a last 
hope Mrs. Hildreth tried to make herself be- 
lieve that Billy, possibly, might be in the place, 
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without, as yet, having called at the bank, but 
not without having passed this gate. 

To make the test the more certain, the lad 
was well known to the keeper, and was a favor- 
ite with him, as indeed, he was with all who 
knew him. Here, therefore, Mrs. Hildreth felt 
that much was to be decided. 

She received the answer she dreaded. Mr. 
Cuniff was on duty the day before, from nine in 
the morning until nine in the evening. During 
that time he had taken note of every horse, 
man, woman and child that had gone through, 
and among them all was not Billy Hildreth. 

There was no need of prosecuting inquiry 
further. She merely asked him, in case any- 
thing came to his ears regarding the boy, to 
telegraph to her at once at Elkville, to which 
place she took the train, without accepting the 
advice of Mr. Gleason, to secure the help of the 
authorities in Baymore. 

Her intention now was to make nea the 
ease to Mr. Fiero, the teacher, and several of 
her neighbors, that a pursuit and search might 
be organized at once. She wished that her 
friends should take it in hand, rather than 
those who were comparative strangers. 

As she drew near her own gate, she observed 
two men standing there, who she supposed 
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were attached to the oil party near by; but, as 
she approached, she was pleased to recognize 
the very gentleman she wished to see, accom- 
panied by Mr. Ephraim Jones. 

The latter had told him about meeting the 
lady the evening before, and learning her anx- 
iety concerning her son. This was enough to 
excite the misgiving of Mr. Fiero, after the at- 
tempt of the robbers to secure the money. 


Convinced that something was wrong, he had ~ 


called at the house several times during her 
absence, and on the last call found Ephraim 
awaiting him. 

It required only a few minutes for Mrs, Hil- 
dreth to give the particulars of all that is 


known to our readers. Mr. Fiero, like Mr. — 3 


Gleason, saw that the case was a grave one, and 
must have immediate attention. 

‘‘Let me say, however,’’ he hastened to re- 
ply, ‘‘that it does not follow that because Billy 
has been robbed he has lost his life.’’ 

‘Do you think that?”’ she asked, wringing 
her hands, and catching at the hope. 

‘*Such men do not, as a rule, commit murder, 
so long as they can accomplish their purpose 
without it. I see no necessity for such a crime 
in this case.”’ 

‘‘But where can he be?’’ continued the 
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mother, with a yearning eagerness that was 
touching to see. ‘‘Why does he remain away 
so long?’’ 

“Such an interrogatory as that, when pro- 
pounded, requires the most careful considera- 
tion before undertaking to give a definite re- 
ply thereto,’’ said Ephraim Jones, who thought 
it was time for him to express an opinion. ‘‘It 
is for that purpose that Mr. Fiero and myself 
have met for consultation and deliberation.’’ 

The teacher did not think it best to explain 
all his thoughts. He suspected that Billy had 
been injured, and was lingering in the woods, 
unless he had been found by some one. 

“He had an idea that it would be safer to go 
‘on foot than in the cars, and I agreed with 
him, and that is why he walked instead of rode. 
I’m afraid we made a great mistake.”’ 

‘‘You did, indeed.. If he had been going on 
a journey hundreds of miles, occupying days 
and nights, there might have been good reason 
to fear; but when he would not be a half hour 
in: the cars, and that, too, during broad day- 
light, you can see that there was absolutely 
no danger at all. However, it is idle to talk of 
what can’t be helped. Mr. Jones and I pro- 
pose to secure a number of friends and start 
on the hunt at once. You will remain here, and 

21 
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I promise that bios shall receive ieee so soon 
as we get any.’ 

How could she go back to her own desolate 
home, and fold her hands and wait? She felt 
she could not, and yet she was unable to gain- 
say the two who, she knew, were going to enter 
into this business with heart and soul. She 


bowed and passed up the walk, while they set 


about the hunt for missing Billy Hildreth. 
Ephraim Jones, despite his weakness in the 
way of high-sounding words, possessed no lit- 
tle. shrewdness, and he suggested that, before 
alarming the neighbors, they should procure a 
horse and go over the ground themselves, wait- 


ing to call assistance until it was very evident — 


they needed it. 

“‘T am proud to announce the fact that my 
heiress has so far recovered from her indis- 
position as to experience no immediate need of 
medical attention; so I shall experience no com- 
punctions in acne her for a short period of 
time.”’ 

The horse. and carriage were obtained, and 
they were on the point of starting off, when 
Hank Hopper came sauntering along, eyeing 
them with some curiosity. 

Knowing his propensity for gossip and think- 


ing he wanted to ask something, the teacher ° 
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reined up the animal, and waited for him to ap- 
proach. 

“You hain’t seen anything of Billy Hil- 
dreth?’’ he inquired, as soon as he drew near. 

‘*“No,’’ replied the teacher. ‘‘We should like 
very much to see him, and hoped you could tell 
us something about him.’’ 

““Tt’s queer!’’ muttered Hank, taking off his 
hat and scratching his head in a perplexed way; 


“he went down to Baymore yesterday morn- 


ing, and he hain’t got back yet. I’ve just 
come from his house, and his mother don’t 
know nothing ’bout him. It’s mighty queer!’’ 

‘“How do you know he went to Baymore yes- 
terday morning?’’ inquired Mr. Fiero. 

‘“How do I know it? Didn’t he tell me so, 
and didn’t I go part of the way with him?’’ 

‘“Ah! you did, eh?’’ exclaimed the teacher, 
who saw a prospect of gaining valuable knowl- 
edge. ‘‘Be kind enough to tell me the particu- 
lars, Harry.’’ 

This was done, and Hank added a little sup- 
plement, in the most rueful voice: 

‘And there wasn’t any need of my going 
back at all. Father and mother didn’t go to 
unele Jack’s, and I might as well have gone to 
Baymore with Billy, and got the big dinner he 
promised. He agreed to give me all I could 
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put myself outside of; and Billy always keeps 
his word.’’ 

‘‘Did you meet any one coming back?’’ asked 
Mr. Fiero, carefully hunting for the clue. 

‘‘Nobody at all. Let me see—yes, I did; but 
it was nobody only a couple of niggers.’’ 

‘‘On foot, or in a carriage?’’ 

‘‘They had a black horse, and was driving a 


black trotting-carriage, something like that one - 


of yours, only a good ’eal nicer.’’ 

“‘Did they speak to you?”’ 

‘*Yes; they reined up their horse, and wanted 
to know what my name was, and where I was 
going.”’ 

“<Did you tell them?’’ 

‘““Yes; ’cause,’? added Hank, somewhat 
sheepishly, ‘‘they was so plagued sassy, I 
thought it was best to be kind to ’em.”’ 

‘‘Did they ask you anything more?’’ 

“‘T believe not.’’ 

‘‘Did they want to know anything about 
Billy??? 

‘“Oh, yes—I forgot all about that! They 
asked who that youngster was with me, where 
he was going, and what he was going for. ge 

‘*And you told them?”’ 

‘Yes; ’cause I didn’t think it was healthy. 
not to tell ’em.’’ 
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‘“What did they do?”’ 

‘“Whipped up their black. horse, and trotted 
off toward Baymore. They drove preity fast, 
and I came on home.’’ 

‘‘Good-by, Hank. I am much obliged to 
you,’’ called out Mr. Fiero, as he, too, whipped 
his horse and drove off in the same direction. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


GROPING FOR LIGHT 


6 HAT do you think about those two - 


negroes in the carriage?’’ asked the 
teacher of his companion, as they. 

rode a:ong at a lively trot. 
“‘T am convinced that they are the identical 
individuals who attempted to rob the house 
the evening before, and signally failed, owing 


to the providential appearance of myself upon ~ 


the ground. White men, blackened up, of 
course.’’ 

‘“‘That’s my belief,’? added Mr. Fiero. ‘‘If 
they are caught, [ shouldn’t be surprised to see 
a lynching case in this neighborhood. a2 

‘‘Do you think Billy is alive, or has he de- 
parted this life?’ 

‘‘Tt’s hard to answer that question,’’ replied 
the driver, as he touched the horse, and sent 
him gliding at a swift rate through the little 
village of Elkville. ‘‘You know he is an un- 
usually bright boy, and the experience he had 
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the night before has taught him to keep his 
eyes open. My hope is that, having found his 
life in danger, he has made such a diversion 
from the regular highway that he has not yet 
regained it.’’ 

‘‘How long a period, in all reason, would it 
require him to do so?’’ 

‘‘You see every difficulty that lies in the way 
of the theory. It’s hard to conceive of any- 
thing of that nature which could keep him hid- 
ing, or even wandering for a day and night. 
This country is too well settled for any one to 
go permanently astray, and it would be very 
strange if the lad is still searching for, and 
unable to find his way home.’’ 

“Have you no other theory?’’ 

‘‘T have another that suggested itself while 
talking to the mother, but which I kept from 
her. It is that he has been half-killed, and is 
still lying somewhere, awaiting the coming of 
the good Samaritan.’’ 

‘‘There is more reason in that than in any 
of the others,’’ said Jones, thoughtfully; ‘‘and 
with the probability that, if he was left half- 
killed, we shall find him wholly so.’’ 

‘“‘T gave to Mrs. Hildreth the real ground 
upon which we base our hope. Burglars don’t 
commit murder, unless they believe there is a 
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necessity for it, for the penalty is rather too 
serious to be run if it can be avoided. It can- 
not be imagined that there was a shadow of a 
necessity in this case. The most natural 
course, as it strikes me, would be for them to 
rob him, and then get out of the neighborhood 
with the booty as speedily as possible.”’ 

‘“‘We must be in proximity to the section 
where those two juveniles dissolved company,’’ — 
said Jones, looking carefully about him. 

‘“‘Yes; this must be near the spot. Hank 

said they kept together for a half mile or so, 
after leaving Elkville, and when they sepa- 
rated, were in sight of a stretch of woods. 
This corresponds, for we have gone about that 
distance, and yonder is the wood.’’ 
* There seemed to be a mutual brightening up, 
as they felt themselves on important ground. 
Upon coming opposite the small forest, the 
horse was drawn to one side of the road and 
tied, while the two hurried out of the vehicle. 

‘‘Here is the place to begin the search. I 
will take one side of the road, and you the 
other.’’ 

Before climbing the fence, the two hunted for 
some clue or trail that might help them in the 
difficult matter. 


It was the opinion of each that there ought 
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to be some footprints, or disturbance of the 
rails, but diligent search failed to reveal any. 

Mr. Fiero leaped down into the woods upon 
his right, while his companion did the same on 
the left. — 

It would seem that each had a simple mat- 
ter on his hands, for the forest did not cover 
an area of two acres, equally distributed on 
each side of the highway. It was remarkably 
free from undergrowth, and through the centre 
ran a stream of water a couple of yards in 
width, and with a depth varying from six to 
eighteen inches. This, however, was excep- 
tionally clear from impurities—its source be- 
ing a spring some distance away—so that the 
teacher was warranted in his declaration that 
a cat, in hiding, could be found by careful 
search. 

The conviction was strong upon this friend 
that they were close upon the mystery of the 
disappearance of Billy Hildreth. It seemed 
that these column-like trees, rising about him, 
must have witnessed a tragedy, or something 
bordering upon it, during the four-and-twenty 
hours that had passed, and he walked with a 
cautious tread, and a scared, inquiring look, as 
if he feared that some dreadful sight was about 
to break upon him. 
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It was agreed between him and Jones that 
the instant one made any discovery bearing 
upon the all-important business, he was to an- 
nounce it to the other by a whistle or a halloo, 
so that their attention might be fixed at once 
upon the point that promised results. 

At the end of an hour, Mr. Fiero had tramped 
from one end of his piece of woods to the other, 
without discovering the slightest evidence of 
the missing lad, and as no signal had caught his 
ear from the direction of Ephraim Jones, he 
concluded that his success had been no greater. 

Several times he fancied he detected foot- 
prints on the leaves, but whether or not they 
were such, could not be determined with a cer- 
tainty, and he decided that they had no bear- 
ing upon this case. If these woods were the 
scene of the lad’s disappearance, they would 
have left some sign to show it. Giving a last 
searching look backward Mr. Fiero soliloquized 
aloud: 

“‘T think they must have persuaded him to 
get into the carriage and ride with them, and 
they have robbed him and east him out. But 
no; that theory won’t fit— Hello! any luck?’’ 

Just as he got back to the road, and began 
climbing the fence, to reach his carriage, he 
espied Jones doing the same from the opposite 
side. 
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In reply to the question, his friend shook his 
head in the negative. 

‘*T instituted a most thorough, Saipan 
and efficient search, and the result is nil. If 
the son of Mrs. Hildreth has deceased lately, 
the scene was not upon my side of the high- 
way.’’ 

It being morally certain they were off sound- 
ings, they re-entered the carriage, and started 
at a moderate pace in the direction of Baymore, 
the two using their faculties with all the skill 
of which they were master. 

Now came a level stretch of country—culti- 
vated fields and farm-houses on both sides, with 
woods in the distance, and the mellow haze of 
autumn over all. Men were seen working in 
the fields, and they were constantly meeting 
vehicles upon the road. 

The turnpike between Elkville and Baymore 
was much traveled, which made it seem all the 
more incredible that any violence could have 
been done in the broad glare of sunlight. The 
‘more they reflected upon it the more were both 
convinced that strategy must have been brought 
into play. 

‘You know that there has been a circus in 
Baymore,’’ said the teacher, as they drove 
slowly on, discussing the case. ‘‘Can it be that 
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these blackened scamps were attachés of that, 
and that they have carried the boy with them?’’ 

‘‘Not at all impossible—in fact, the constant 
occurrences in everyday life recall the adage so 
oft repeated, that ‘Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.’ But how shall we ascertain this impor- 
tant and suggestive fact? These circus men 
have folded their tents, like the Arabs, and as 
silently stolen away by some other route.’’ 

‘‘Tt cannot be that these two negroes, as we 
may call them, turned back and went in the di- 
rection of Elkville, carrying the boy with 
them. That is impossible, so they must have 
gone ahead. The turnpike is a sort of Nile, as 
it extends for a long distance, without any in- 
let or tributary, excepting a single one. A few 
yards farther on, a small branch road turns to 
the left. The negroes have gone to Baymore, 
or else they have taken this branch. We’ll 
press ahead, and question the people on the 
way. I doubt not some one will be able to give 
us the information. Well, now! if that isn’t a 
special providence, there never was such a 
thing !’’ 

This exclamation was caused by the sight of 
Cuniff, the keeper of the toll-gate on the out- 
skirts of the town, coming toward them. He 
was mounted on a high-spirited animal which 
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was going at such a gait that, when hailed by 
Jones, he shot past them, and had to turn about 
and come back to learn their business. _ 

When the query was put, he was prompt in 
replying that the negroes had not passed 
through the toll-gate on the day preceding; and 
he was equally emphatic in declaring they were 
not attached to the circus company, that had 
taken its departure in the direction of Elk- 
ville. 7 

“<There!’? suddenly exclaimed Cuniff, slap- 
ping his thigh with the palm of his hand; ‘‘ain’t 
that queer now?’’ 

They suggested that they could better answer 
his question after learning to what he referred. 

‘‘T stopped at Phil McDivitt’s, at the cross- 
roads, to water my, horse, and while I was 
there, got to talking about things, and some- 
- how or other, I can’t remember how, he spoke 
about a couple of darkeys that stopped there 
the day before to water their animal. They, 
were in a carriage, and he said he noticed them 
for two reasons. Their horse was covered with 
a lather of foam, showing he had been driven 
hard, and when they dashed away again at a 
good speed, they flung him a half-dollar for his 
trouble, which made him think they were 


mighty queer niggers.”’ 
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‘‘Maybe that was an intimation for you to do 
likewise,’’ suggested Jones. 

“‘Tf it was, I didn’t do it.’’ 

‘‘Did he say the negroes were the only ones 
in the carriage?’’ asked Mr. Fiero. 

‘‘T don’t remember that he did; but if there 
had been any more, I think he would have men- 
tioned it.’’ 

Mr. Cuniff being unable to give any further 
information, our friends pressed forward to- 
ward the cross-roads, to ‘‘interview’’? Phil Mc- 
Divitt. 


Little or no delay occurred at this stage of — 


the business, 

Phil MeDivitt was the proprietor of a small 
inn at a fork in the roads, about half-way be- 
tween Elkville and Baymore; and when the two 
friends drove up, he was engaged in sharpen- 
ing a scythe, which was stood up, with the blade 
pointing away from him; while the ‘‘rifle,”’ as 
it is called, was swung back and forth, with ad- 
mirable swiftness, first on one side and then 
on the other of the knife. 

Phil was a talkative, good-natured fellow, 
and he gladly gave the inquirers all the infor- 
mation he had at command about the two ne- 
groes, to whom his attention had been drawn 
for reasons already given. 
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After allowing him to tell all he knew, Mr. 
Fiero questioned him. 

“‘Were they alone in the carriage at the time 
you saw them?”’ 

Without hesitation, he answered: 

‘“Yes, sir—entirely alone.’’ 

‘‘Wxecuse me for pressing the question, but I 
wish to know whether you are certain on this 
point. Would you be willing to make affidavit 
that these two negroes were the sole occupants 
of the carriage?—that there ‘was no possibil- 
ity of others being in it, say beneath the seat?’’ 

‘“‘These darkeys acted so odd that, as I told 
you a while ago, I noticed all about ’em. There 
wasn’t a place in their carriage big enough to 
hold a little boy in even!’’ 

This was conclusive, certainly, upon that 
point, and convinced those who heard it. 

In the course of further conversation, it came 
. out that the negroes had turned to the left, 
taking the branch road, and they kept their 
horse at considerable speed. 

Mr. Fiero, in return for the information that 
had been so freely given them, told Phil that 
young Billy Hildreth was missing, and it was 
believed these negroes had something to do 
with his taking off. 

“‘T don’t know anything about that,’’ replied 
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their informer; ‘‘but according to what my son 
Iky says about that young Hildreth, he’s a lit- 
tle too smart to be cotched in that fashion by a 
couple of colored brethren.”’ 

‘‘Tt is no reflection upon the smartness of the 
lad that a couple of full-grown men were able 
to overcome him. You have seen nothing of 
the boy?’’ 

‘‘No. Of course he might have gone by here 
without my seeing him, but I think he would 
have stopped to say a few words with Iky, who 
thinks all the world of him. I will call Iky and 
see what he knows about it.’’ 

Isaac, upon being questioned, had not seen 
his playmate for several days. 

Nothing was to be gained by staying longer, 
and the horse was turned back toward Elkville. 

The two friends were nonplussed. Their in- 
formant was so positive in his declaration that 
they could not believe him mistaken. It was 
plain, therefore, that while the suspected par- 
ties had continued on their way, the lad had 
not gone with them. 

Where, then, could he be? 

Reaching the woods where they had first 
hunted, they were surprised to observe a num- 
ber of persons, some going in and some com- 

ing out from among the trees. — 
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Upon joining them, it was found that all 
were engaged in the search for the missing 
Billy Hildreth. 

It seemed that Hank Hopper had carried 
word to the village, and through the neighbor- 
hood, and in an incredibly brief space of time, 
parties gathered, and started out in quest of 
the lad who was such a general favorite. 

Every man had his theory, and the vigor and 
interest with which the hunt was prosecuted re- 
called the memorable pursuit of the grizzly 
bear—the difference being that, in the latter 
case, the inciting cause was the large reward 
offered, while in the former it was inspired 
solely by love for the lad and sympathy for his 
mother. 

Among the most earnest searchers were 
Billy’s old playmates—the fleet-footed Lew 
Snyder, Jim Raymond, Johnny Butler, and 
Hank Hopper himself, who was the leader of 
the juveniles that were united together by the 
common calamity. 

All these parties, taking as their starting 
point the place where Hank and Billy sepa- 
rated, on the day before, radiated in every di- 
rection, some of them even working their way, 
backward toward the village from which they 
had started, but a short time previous; while 
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known the infinitely more important intelli- 
gence whether the lad himself had been at the 
bank or not? Was it not intended more to give 
them a clue that they might follow up, than as 
direct news of the whereabouts of the lad? 

These were questions that presented them- 
selves during the few minutes he stood with the 
message in hand. 

Finally, as the best means of solving the 
problem, he entered the office, and sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the cashier: 


“‘Do you know anything at all about the boy of 
Mrs. Hildreth? Has he been seen or heard from?’’ 


‘‘T will wait until the answer is received,’’ he 
added, taking his seat, resolved that, when he 
did call at the sorrowful cottage, he would 
carry more definite tidings with him. 

And leaving him there, it becomes necessary 
to precede him in that visit. 

On the morning when the real search for 
Billy Hildreth began, the mother was sus- 
tained, for a time, by something like a renewed 
hope. The consciousness that she had help in 
the sad business gave her new strength, and 
the sound of each train, as it passed in the dis- 
tance, sent her to the door, her heart a-fiutter, 
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with her vision straining as she peered down 
the road, praying that the loved form might 
come into sight. 

But hope could not last forever, in the face 
of dull, hard fact. Visitors were coming and 
going, but the noon was far passed, and among 
them all was not one who brought her the least 
tidings of her boy. 

‘‘When they do bring him, he will be dead!’’ 
she repeated to herself a hundred times; and 
as the afternoon advanced, she came to dread 
the sound of the approaching footsteps. 

More than once she glanced up fearfuily, al- 
most certain that her eyes were to behold the 
dreadful sight. 

Once or twice, the boys who were assisting 
so eagerly in the search came to the house to 
tell her that they hadn’t learned anything as 
yet about Billy, but they meant to keep up the 
search until they did, if they had to hunt day 
and night fora week, or a month, or a year, or 
ten years. 

Finally, her sorrow so wore on her that she 
gave up. She did not wish to shut herself out 
entirely from her friends, who were liable to 
call any moment with the all-important news; 
so she went into the little parlor which had al- 
ready been the scene of so much grief and hap- 
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piness, and throwing her shawl around her 
shoulders, sat upon the sofa, with her head ly- 
ing over upon the cushioned end, and with her 
eyes closed, as if to shut out the material world, 
while she gave her mind up to all manner of 
speculations, hopes, theories, and despair,— 
through all of which ran the ceaseless prayer 
to the only One who could comfort her. 

Her mind, gifted with that strange power 
sometimes seen when close upon its own disso- 
lution, recalled the most trifling incidents, from 
her boy’s birth up to the present moment. 

She remembered his odd intonation when he 
used to kneel at her knees, and repeat his even- 
ing prayer after her; there were several words 
that he found it hard to master. She saw, as 
vividly as at the moment, when the little fel- 
low took his first step; the time when he 
fell against the stove, and blistered the palms 
of his hands; his tumble down stairs; his climb- 
ing into his father’s lap; the first sentences he 
was able to frame; the happiness of his father, 
who used to let him ride his horse, and who 
was fond of taking him out in his earriage 
when making his professional calls in the 
neighborhood; the first pair of trousers he 
wore; the first day at school; and scores and 
scores of trivial incidents that she thought she 
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had forgotten, but which now came thronging 
upon her in an apparently endless procession; 
the inconsolable grief of the boy at the death 
of his father, and his warm, affectionate dispo- 
sition; his courage and self-reliance; his high 
moral perceptions, and his devotion to her—all 
these crowded upon her with vivid exuberance, 
that made it seem at times as if she was think- 
ing and living in another world. 
_. At last she came to the fatal hour when she 
saw him walk down the road, as she believed, 
never to return. 

‘““What a curse is riches!’’ she repeated to 
herself. ‘‘Had we never received that money, 
my darling boy would not have been stolen 
from me.: Would to God it had never been 
brought to our house!”’ 

And she was filled with resentment, for the 
time, against all who had anything to do with 
the bargaining that placed the money in her 
hands. They seemed like robbers, that had 
conspired with Fate to steal her child, and her 
heart was angered toward them. 

And then she seemed to hear the familiar 
click of the gate, as he came in with his brisk, 
noisy step; his hurried footfalls upon the 
porch; the boisterous opening and closing of 
the door; his hastening tread across the floor, 
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as he ran here and there in his search for her. 

Yes, she caught that tread, which became 
cautious and timid as it fell upon the faded, but 
forbidden parlor carpet. 

He seemed to rush toward her, and then his 
arms were about her neck again in a tumultu- 
ous embrace. 

“‘Mother, I know you were worried about me, 
but I am back again all right.’’ 

What! Could it be? This was not a dream 
—a phantom of her imagination! No; this 
was-flesh and blood! Here was her own loved 
Billy, with his arms about her neck, smother- 
ing and strangling her with his kisses and em- 
braces. The Lord be thanked! the lost was 
found! 

The tears of the mother fell like rain, and the 
pen withdraws from the useless task of at- 
tempting to depict that soulful happiness— 
that heavenly joy—that fervent gratitude to 
God that this cup of sorrow had been with- 
drawn from her lips, even after she had tasted 
the bitter contents. 

Billy was a big boy now, but unmindful of 
all that, the mother took him upon her lap, and 
in her arms, just as she was accustomed to do 
ten years before, and her whole soul seemed to 
go out in yearning love as she pressed him to 
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her breast, and kissed the handsome forehead 
and rosy cheeks. 

“‘My gracious, mother! you’ll eat a fellow 
up! I s’pose you’re trying to make believe 
you think a good deal of me.’’ 

It was some time before she could regain 
self-control, for the revulsion from despair to 
hope realized was so great as almost to make 
her beside herself. She was afraid to trust 
him out of her sight until she could become 
more settled in her realization of his presence. 

Suddenly there was a sharp rap on the door, 
and Mrs. Hildreth rose to answer it. 

‘“T’ll keep out of the way, and maybe have a 
little fun,’’ whispered the lad, running behind 
the door. 

The door was opened by Mr. Fiero, the 
teacher, who was ready to explode with the 
good news he bore. 

‘‘T have just received a telegram from Mr. 
Gleason, at Baymore, saying that Billy called 
at the bank this afternoon, and deposited the 
money with which he left home yesterday. He 
will be here on the next train.’’ 

“‘T don’t think he’ll wait for that!’’ laughed 
the youngster referred to, as he dashed out 
from his hiding-place, and ran forward to greet — 
his old friend. 
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but they were proceeding at a moderate walk, 
when they came opposite a house standing near 
the road. 

Just as they reached the whitewashed paling 
in front, and when they had no thought of such 
a thing, Billy made a sudden leap out of the 
carriage, and ran toward the gate. 

‘‘What are you doing?’’ demanded the one, 
who had invited him in, clutching at his coat- 
tail, as it whisked over the wheel. ‘‘Come 
back ag’in!’’ 

‘Just wait a minute—will you?—till I speak 
to this man,”’’ called out the boy, hurrying up 
the walk. 

It was one of those little tricks done so clev- 
erly and naturally that it deceived the men. 
They supposed he had some message or word 
which he desired to leave, and they reined up 
to wait, not the least doubting that he would be 
back again in a few minutes. 

Billy walked forward, in the most natural 
manner in the world; but instead of going. to 
the front door, passed around the rear, so as to 
get out of sight of the men. 

As soon as he reached the point at which he 
was aiming, he saw that no one was at home. 
The house was locked, and not a person was 
to be seen on the premises. This, however, 
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was a small matter to him. The instant he was 
convinced it was safe to do so, he broke into a 
run for a hollow in the rear, beyond which was 
a stretch of wood, that seemed to offer the very, 
hiding place he needed. 

It would have been better had he contented 
himself with concealing himself in the barn, or 
some of the buildings around him; but natu- 
rally he wished to place as great a distance as 
possible between him and his cnemies. <Ac- 
cordingly he hastily climbed the fence behind 
the barn, and then sped in the direction of the 
hollow mentioned. 

He tried to keep the house and buildings be- 
tween him and the carriage waiting in the road, 
and continually glanced back, so that he stum- 
bled and fell more than once; but he succeeded, 
and plunged headlong into the wooded hollow; 
but instead of halting, satisfied that he was safe 
for the present, he labored up the opposite side, 
and eontinued running in the direction of the 
woods. 

Reaching this, he paused, turned about, and 
for the first time made a careful survey of the 
ground over which he had come. 

He believed the carriage was still waiting, 
for he could see the turnpike in both directions 
and he strained his eyes to take in every object; 
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but the vehicle and its occupants were probably 
shut from view by the house itself. 

For the first time, he breathed more freely, 
and felt natural exultation as he looked over 
the ground, and exclaimed: 

‘“‘Let them wait, and wait, and wait, and I 
think they will grow tired before they see me 
going back to take a ride with them to Bay- 
more.’’ 

Having been thus fortunate in escaping the 
clutches of the villains, he did not propose to 
put himself in their power again. Without 
tarrying in the woods, he determined to press 
on through them, and reach the road by a cir- 
cuitous course that would take him a long dis- 
tance from where he had parted company with 
his persecutors. 

The woods proved more extensive than he 
had suspected, and it was over half an hour be- 
fore he struck the open fields beyond. Here, 
of course, the country was all new to him, but 
he had no fear of going seriously astray. He 
recalled the fact of the branch road turning to 
the left of the turnpike, and he thought it quite 
likely he would reach that. This he preferred 
to do, rather than to make his way to the turn- 
pike itself, as he believed he would be less lia- 
ble to meet his pursuers. 
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As it was, he became so bewildered in tramp- 
ing across the fields and through patches of 
woods, that he finally made for a farm-house, 
where his inquiries placed himself right; and 
thus, near the middle of the afternoon, he 
climbed over the fence and leaped into the road, 
some three miles from where it debouched into 
the turnpike. 

By this time he was pretty well tired out, and 
as he had some misgivings about venturing 
upon the main highway too soon, he sauntered 
onward in a lazy fashion, looking for some nice 
green spot by the wayside, where he could sit 
down for an hour’s rest. 

The day was warm and sunshiny, and after 
going a half-mile he found the place. A large, 
shady white oak stood near the road, and the 
gnarled, twisted roots, projecting some dis- 
tance from the bank, offered the most tempting 
seat a wearied youngster could desire. 

‘‘Ah, isn’t this nice?’’ he asked himself, as 
he sank down with a sigh of contentment. ‘‘T 
could sit here till morning. I wonder whether 
my pocketbook and money are all right?’’ 

He unpinned the pocket, and drawing forth 
the plump book, carefully counted over the 
bills. Yes, they were all there—the thirty one- 
hundred dollar bills, just as they had been 
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placed by his mother, before leaving home that 
morning. 

Pushing it back, he undertook to replace the 
pins; but no school-boy ever lived who could 
do such a thing, and he finally gave it up in 
disgust. 

‘‘T don’t see any need of them, anyway,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It can’t work out, unless I stand on my 
head.”’ 

He felt that he ought to be pressing toward 
Baymore; but he was so tired, and the springy 
seat was so grateful and inviting, that he could 
not leave it just yet—so his head drooped for- 
ward, and it was not long before he sank into a 
doze. 

He did not sleep long, when he was awakened 
by some one laughing, and suddenly opening 
his eyes, he saw the identical horse and ecar- 
riage, with the two black-faced occupants, from 
which he had fled some hours before. 

They had halted directly opposite, and were 
near enough to reach out and touch him with 
their whip. Seeing their victim, they indulged 
in a laugh, as was quite natural. 

‘‘Well, if you’re tired running, we’ll take you 
on board ag’in.’’ 

Billy was up, like a monkey, and instantly 
awake to the danger of being recaught, was over 
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the fence, just as one of the men leaped down 
to the ground to take him in charge. 

‘‘Hold on there, you little imp, or I’ll shoot 
you!’’ 

The boy ran about twenty yards, then 
wheeled in a sort of circle, and coming directly 
back to his pursuer, gave himself up. 

He had accomplished his purpose. During 
that short run among the scattered trees, he 
had managed to drop the pocket-book, unob- 
served, rumpling the leaves with his foot, so as 
to hide it from view. He knew that in such a 
chase he could not avoid capture, and he did 
not attempt to run any farther. 

‘“Tt’s lucky you stopped just then,’’ said his 
master, as he shoved his revolver back in his 
pocket. ‘‘I’d let you have a couple of bullets 
before you could have gone much further.”’ 

Without a word, Billy walked back with him, 
and entered the carriage. 

When they had ridden a short distance, he 
said: 

‘‘T would like to know what business you 
have to make me ride with you anyway?’’ 

‘¢We want that money you’ve started to put 
in the bank.’’ 

“‘T hain’t got it; it’s put away already.’’ 

‘¢You’re lying! You can’t come that.’’ 

23 
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Just then the speaker placed his arm around 
his neck, and ‘‘went through’’ him. When he 
had examined him from head to foot, and found 
out that he really hadn’t the money, there were 
no little vigorous expressions of disgust. 

“Tf you want the money, why don’t you go 
home for it? I guess you tried it last night — 
and missed it. I had the money hid, and went 
out and got it this morning, and took it to the 
house.’’ 

Thus close to a falsehood did he permit him- 
self-to tread. It really accomplished its pur- 
pose, for the men believed him, and after some 
more imprecations, flung him from the ecar- 
riage, his activity alone saving him from in- 
jury. 

As soon as he felt fairly clear of the men, 
he started back to recover the pocket-book. 
The sun had set, and when he reached the 
wooded place, to his dismay, he saw that it was 
too dark among the trees to make the search 
with any prospect of success. Nevertheless, he 
began the hunt, and kept it up until night had 
fully come, when he was compelled to stop. 

Not wishing to spend the night there, he came 
out to the road again, and taking the opposite 
direction, continued along the highway, until 
he reached a farm-house, where he had no diffi- 
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culty in securing the privilege of staying until 
morning. 

Immediately after breakfast he left, and go- 
ing to the woods, renewed the search. 

For three mortal hours he continued the 
hunt, and when ready to despair, he kicked up 
the pocket-book from the leaves where, by the 
least calculation, he must have walked over it 
twenty times. 

Of course he now started for Baymore, walk- 
ing rapidly, and stepped into the bank at pre- 
cisely three o’clock. 

By. the time the deposit was put in proper 
shape, the train had left, and he was forced to 
wait until six o’clock, when he started home- 
ward, and reached there as has already been de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
CONCLUSION 


il in substance, was the story told by 


Billy Hildreth to his mother and Mr. . 


Fiero. It was completed around the 
tea-table, and the last words were hardly ut- 
tered when Messrs. Spumell and Hawley 
drove up in their carriage, dismounted, and 
knocked at the door. 

They apologized for intruding, but Mr. Haw- 
ley stated that they had called to learn whether. 
Mrs. Hildreth was willing to part with any. 
more of her land. The gentleman was very, 
talkative, and by the time he was fairly going, 
a significant look passed between the lad and 
the teacher; and the latter, bidding them all 
good-evening, took his departure. 

He was gone scarcely twenty minutes, when 
he re-entered, accompanied by Ephraim Jones 
and two other neighbors, all fully armed. 
Walking straight across the floor, to where the 
voluble Mr. Hawley was still elaborating upon 
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the sale of Mrs. Hildreth’s property, he laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, and said: 

‘‘Mr. Hawley, I arrest you for the crime of 
burglary. Gentlemen, you will see that Mr. 

-Spumell is secured.’’ 

It was cleverly done; and despite their indig- 
nant protests, the two men were marched away, 
and kept in custody. They were committed to 
jail, duly indicted and tried. Young Billy Hil- 
dreth and his mother were positive in their 
identification of the ruffians, who were found 
guilty and sentenced to ten years in the State 
Prison. 

Jacob Skinner, in the meantime, diligently 
prosecuted his boring operations upon the 
small tract of land which he had purchased at 
such a large price. He ‘‘struek oil,’’ and for 
a time there was every indication of his mak- 
ing a good thing of it; but at this juncture the 
supply suddenly gave out, and taking into ac- 
count the amount he expended upon the prop- 
erty itself, he lost heavily, and no one was 
sorry. He demanded that the widow should 
trade back, but she declined, and more soured 
than ever, he withdrew within himself, and died 
miserably, a few years afterward. 

When Billy Hildreth entered college, and 
found his loved teacher, Mr. Fiero, a professor 
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there, he learned from him that it was he who 
had drawn him back, on that memorable night, 
when he was about to enter the house of old 
Mr. Skinner, in quest of his rights; it was he 
who went there in disguise, and compelled the 
miser to make restitution; and it was he, too, ; 
who, for the purpose of more fully carrying out 
his plans, played the part of an amateur and 
uneducated detective, under the name and style 
of ‘‘Sam H.”’ 

We doubt not that there are some of our 
readers who expect us to say something about 
the marriage of Professor Fiero and Mrs. Hil- 
dreth; but no such event ever took place. This 
estimable lady was one of those who believed 
that a woman can love only once in her life- 
time. He who had won her love was in the 
tomb, and his place could never be taken by an- 
other. She liked all who liked her boy, which 
is about equivalent to saying that she liked 
everybody; but as Professor Fiero had always 
displayed the most marked interest in Billy, 
and the latter was deeply attached to him, it 
will be understood that she held a peculiar 
friendship and gratitude toward him, which be- 
yond question will continue through life. 

It is doubtful whether our hero ever had a 
‘stronger friend than Hank Hopper became 
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from the day he had received such a thorough 
trouncing at the hands of the former. It was 
shortly after this that Hank lost a sister, to 


- whom he was devotedly attached, and who had 


, 


frequently striven to awake him to a sense of 
his eraven nature. The affliction turned his 
thoughts in a serious direction, and that good 
man, Mr. Fiero, had tact enough to take the 
tide at its flood. 

The result was that, under the blessing of 
heaven, Hank Hopper grew into a far different 
man from that which was promised by his early 
youth. 

Johnny Butler was buried about a year after 
the capture of the grizzly bear, his sickness be- 
ing short and severe. 

Lew Snyder married young, and to-day is a 
sedate farmer, as happy, as he follows the plow, 
or superintends the labors of his husbandmen, 
as if his lot had been cast in some higher walk 
of life. 

Jim Raymond has married, and securing 
with his wife a snug little sum, has purchased 
the farm adjoining Snyder’s; and they are very. 
intimate neighbors, both well-to-do in every 
sense of the word. 

Ephraim Jones was fortunate. Signs of oil 
were found upon the sterile little tract he 
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owned; and during the excitement, he sold it 
for a sum which, judiciously managed, bids fair 
to make him comfortable for the rest of his 
days. 

The brilliant promise of Billy Hildreth’s 
youth has been fulfilled. His manliness, truth- 
fulness, courage and strong intellectual vigor 
made him popular in college, and carried him 
through at the head of his class, because of 
which the happiest and proudest persons were 
Professor Fiero and his own mother. Choos- 
ing.the legal profession, he is to-day acquiring 
a fame and fortune which is exceptionally bril- 
liant, 

He is a resident of one of our leading cities, 
where his home is beautified, adorned and made 
radiant by the continual presence of his de- 
voted mother—she to whom he is so fond of 
attributing, under heaven, all the good that is 
in him. 

The rewards that are steadily coming to him 
are the legitimate fruits of pluck, perseverance, 
obedience and a conscientious course in every- 
thing; and such, my dear young friends are 
within your reach, if you choose to win them. 
Will you do so? 
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BLANKMAN (EDGAR G.)—Deacon Babbitt. A story of Northern 
New York State, pronounced by some critics superior to ‘David 
Harum.” 33010. ; [Clotis)s 5.05 crisis = sto cla ons see Won © ele -75 cents 


CLARK (CHARLES HEBER)—(Max Adeler)—The Quakeress. A 
charming story which has had great success in the original edition, 
and listed among the six best selling novels. r2mo. Cloth. .75 cents 


—Captain Bluitt, ATale of Old Turley. Humorous fiction in 
this well-known author’s happiest style. 1t2mo. Cloth..75 cents 


—Out of the Hurly Burly, or Life in an Odd Corner. A 
delightfully entertaining piece of humor, with numerous illustra- 
tions, including the original work by A. B. Frost, and other illus- 
SP tTAtONS ye E20. OCLOL 6) erie oh nteyn, 2 m0 S sir sie spoofs siesrancts 75 cents 


—In Happy Hollow. The amusing story of how A. J. Pelican 
boomed the little town of Happy Hollow. 12mo. Cloth....75 cents 


EDWARDS (LOUISE BETTS)—The Tu Tze’s Tower. One of the 
best novels of Chinese and Tibetan Life. 12mo. Cloth..75 cents 


GERARD (DOROTHEA)—Sawdust, A Polish Romance. The scene 
of this readable tale the Carpathian Timberlands in Poland. The 
author is a favorite Erzlish writer. 12mo. Cloth...... 75 cents 


GIBBS (GEORGE)—In Search of Mademoiselle. The struggle be- 
tween the Spanish and French Colonists in Florida furnish an inter- 
esting historical background for this stirring story. 12mo. Cloth 

Pema emery ete), Ratt Sean You Na cada jaifalls) elleyel sl,ovei'sse) vilehe: hele atsie) s)010ye..0\m sieve 75 cents 
OLDSMITH (MILTON)—A Victim of Conscience. A mental 
x struggle fellies Judaism and Christianity of a Jew who thinks he 
is guilty of a crime, makes a dramatic plot. r2mo. Cloth..75 cents 


1OWIZI (HENRY)—The Archierey of Samara. A semi-historic 
aF ese ef Russian Life. r2mo. Cloth,...eceeereeeee dS cents 
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cag shel on! (HENRY) 
—tin the Pale. eas a eee 2 of Jews in Russia. Con- 
taining ‘‘Czar Nicholas oses Montefiore,”’ “The Czar in 
Rothschild’s Castle,” a “tthe Legend of the Ten Lost Tribes,” and 
other tales. 12mo, Cloth Ay PRR II RICE 8 hs 


MOORE (JOHN TROTWOOD)—The Bishop of Cenmentawne One 
of the best selling novels published in recent years and now for the 
first time sold ata  olebeas price. An absorbing story of Southern 
life in a Cotton Mill town, aubetee with passion, pathos and humer. 


Fama; | Cloth ae cee ains « suaipe nie Sore a bSAE sja'e eis. ale 75 cents 
—A Summer Hymnal. A Tennessee romance. One of the 
prettiest love stories ever written. 12mo. Cloth........ 75 cents 


—Ole Miates and other Songs and Stories from Tennéssee. 
Tams) Clot ate cc cise erste ta stots siete sie ead =e erale te ee ie eet .75 cents 


NORRIS (W. E.)—An Embarrasing Orphan. The orphaned daugh- 
ter of a wealtby African mine owner, causes her staid English 
Guardian no endof anxiety. 12mo. Cloth........... ..75 cents 


PEMBERTON (MAX)—The Show Girl. A new novel, by the author 
of many popular stories, describing the adventures of a young art 
student in Paris and elsewhere. It is thought to be the most enter— 
taining book written by this author. 12zmo, Cloth, Illustrated 


Vase aia to's stokes ohalel al Oe pete ate he eae hin an eecorocnens deco eneddec ofa) GOULs 
PENDLETON (LOUIS)—A Forest Drama. A Tale of the Canadian 
‘wilds of unusual strength. i12mo. Cloth..... wi stehie an ore 75 cents 


PETERSON (HENRY)—Dulcibel. A Tale of Old Salem in the Witch- 
craft days, with a arene love story; historically an informing 
book, i12mo. Cloth., sais estos ecare le hie lstalstece cue atern teint ala ar pe eene 


—Pemberton, or ya Hundred Years Ago. Washington, 
Andre, Arnold and other prominent figures of the Revolution take 

part in the story, which is oe the best historical romance 
oe Philadelphia, 12mo. Cloth............. vias oeete ss 75 cents 


STODDARD (ELIZABETH)—(Mrs. Richard Henry veerere 
—Two Men. “Jason began life in Crest with ten dollars, two 
suits of cloths, several shirts, two books, a pin cushion and the 


temperance  lecture:”? > =2nt0.5 (Glotis dois aaieele aac actos 75 cents 
—Temple House. A powerful story of life ina aie seaport town 
—romantic and often impassioned, 1t2mo. Cloth....... 75 cents 


+-The Morgesons. This was the first of Mrs, Stoddard’s Novels, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote to the author:—“As genuine and 
life-like as anything that pen and ink can do. 12mo. Cloth 
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EDWARD S. ELLIS 


Edward S. Ellis, the popular writer of boys’ books, is a 

native of Ohio, where he was born somewhat more than a half- 
century ago. His father was a famous hunter and rifle shot, 
and it was doubtless his exploits and those of his associates, - 
with their tales of adventure which gave the son his taste 
for the breezy backwoods and for depicting the stirring life 
of the early settlers on the frontier. 
_ Mr. Ellis began writing at an early age and his work was 
acceptable from the first. His parents removed to New 
Jersey while he was a boy and he was graduated from the 
State Normal School and became a member of the faculty 
while still in his teens. He was afterward principal of the 
Trenton High School, a trustee and then superintendent 
of schools. By that time his services as a writer had become 
so pronounced that he gave his entire attention to liter- 
ature. He was an exceptionally successful teacher and 
wrote a number of text-books for schools, all of which met 
with high favor. For these and his historical productions, 
Princeton College conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

The high moral character, the clean, manly tendencies 
and the admirable literary style of Mr. Ellis’ stories have 
made him as popular on the other side of the Atlantic as in 
this country. A leading pane remarked some time since, 

I 


that no mother need hesitate to place in the hands of her 
boy any book written by Mr. Ellis. They are found in 
the leading Sunday-school libraries, where, as may well 
be believed, they are in wide demand and do much good 
by their sound, wholesome lessons which render them as 
acceptable to parents as to their children. Nearly all of 
the Ellis books published by The John C. Winston Company 
are reissued in London, and many have been translated 
into other languages. Mr. Ellis is a writer of varied accom- 
plishments, and, in addition to his stories, is the author of 
historical works, of a number of pieces of popular music, 
and has made several valuable inventions. Mr. Ellis is in 
the prime of his mental and physical powers, and great as" 
have been the merits of his past achievements, there is 
reason to look for more brilliant productions from his pen in 
the near future. 


oy Ps DEERFOOT SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


Hunters of the Ozark The Last War Trail 
Camp in the Mountains 


LOG CABIN SERIES . 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


Lost Trail Footprints in the Forest 
Camp-Fire and Wigwam 


BOY PIONEER SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


Ned in the Block-House Ned on the River 
Ned in the Woods 


THE NORTHWEST SERIES 
3 vols. By an s. oe $3.00 


Two Boys in Wyomin owmen and Rustlers 
A Strange Craft and its Wondefal Voyage 


BOONE AND KENTON SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


Shod with Silence In the Days of the Pioneers 
Phantom of the River 


WAR CHIEF SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


Red a Blazing Arrow 
n Heart, War Chief of the Iroquois 5 
I 
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THE NEW DEERFOOT SERIES 
3 vols, By EDWARD S. ELLI $3.00 


Deerfoot in the Forest HA on the Prairie 
Deerfoot in the Mountains 


TRUE GRIT SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


Jim and Joe Dorsey, the soene Inventor 
Secret of Coffin Island 


GREAT AMERICAN SERIES 
2 vols, By EDWARD S. ELLIS $2.00 


Teddy and Towser; or, Early Days in California 
Up the Forked River 


= COLONIAL SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


An American King The Cromwell of Virginia 
The Last emroecee of the Old Dominion 


BSEION ADVENTURE SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ce $3.00 


Lost in the Forbidden Land ver and Jungle 
The Hunt of the White Blewett 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE SERIES 
3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 


The Forest Messengers The Mountain Star 
Queen of the Clouds 


THE ARIZONA SERIES 


3 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $3.00 
Off the Reservation Trailing Geronimo 
The Round Up 
OVERLAND SERIES 
2 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $2.00 


Alden, the Pony Express Rider Alden Among the Indians 
THE CATAMOUNT CAMP SERIES 


2 vols. By EDWARD S. ELLIS $2.00 
Captain of the Camp Catamount Camp 
THE FLYING BOYS SERIES 
2 vols, By EDWARD S. ELLIS $2.00 


The Flying Boys in the Sky The Flying Boys to the Rescue 
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HARRY CASTLEMON 


HOW I CAME TO WRITE MY FIRST BOOK 


Ae I was sixteen years old I belonged to a conipo- 


sition class. It was our custom to go on the recita- 

tion seat every day with clean slates, and we were 
allowed ten minutes to write seventy words on any subject 
the teacher thought suited to our capacity. One day he 
gave out ‘‘What a Man Would See if He Went to Green- 
land.’? My heart was in the matter, and before the ten 
minutes were up I had one side of my slate filled. The 
teacher listened to the reading of our compositions, and 
when they were all over he simply said: ‘‘Some of you will 


make your living by writing one of these days.’’ That gavé 


me something to ponder upon, I did not say so out loud, 
but I knew that my composition was as good as the best of 
them. By the way, there. was another thing that camein 
my way just then. I was reading at that time one of Mayne 
Reid’s works which I had drawn from the library, and I 
pondered upon it as much as I did upon what the teacher 
saidtome. In introducing Swartboy to his readers he made 
use of this expression: ‘‘No visible change was observable 
in Swartboy’s countenance.’’ Now, it occurred to me that 
if a man of his education could make such a blunder as that 
and still write a book, I ought to be able to doit, too. E 
went home that very day and began a story, ‘‘The Old 
Guide’s Narrative,’? which was sent to the New York 
Weekly, and came back, respectfully declined. It was writ- 
ten on both sides of the sheets but I didn’t know that this 
was against the rules, Nothing abashed, I began another, 
and receiving some instruction from a friend of mine who 
was aclerk in a book store, I wrote it on only one side of 
the paper, But, mind you, he didn’t know what I was 
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doing. Nobody knew it; but one day, after a hard Satur- 
day’s work—the other boys had been out skating on the 
brick-pond—I shyly broached the subject to my mother. I 
felt the need of some sympathy. She listened in amaze- 
ment, and then said: ‘‘Why, do you think you could write 
a book like that?’? That settled the matter, and from that 
day no one knew what I was up to until I sent the first four 
volumes of Gunboat Series to my father. Was it work? 
Well, yes; it was hard work, but each week I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the manuscript grow until the ‘‘Young 
Naturalist’’ was all complete. 
—Harry Castlemon in the Writer. 


GUNBOAT SERIES 


6 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $6.00 
Frank the Young Naturalist Frank Before Vicksburg 
Frank on a Gunboat Frank onthe Lower Mississippi 
Frank in the Woods Frank on the Prairie 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SERIES 
3 vols, By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00 


Frank Among the Rancheros Frank in the Mountains 
Frank at Don Carlos’ Rancho 


SPORTSMAN’S CLUB SERIES 
3 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON ' $3.75 


The Sportsman’s Club in the Saddle The Sportman’s Club Afloat 
The Sportsman’s Club Among the Trappers 


FRANK NELSON SERIES 
3 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.75 


Snowed Up Frank in the Forecastle 
The Boy Traders 


BOY TRAPPER SERIES 
3 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00 


The Buried Treasure The Boy Trapper 
The Mail Carrier 


ROUGHING IT SERIES 
3vols. — By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00 


ian Cam George at the Fort 
Gepree , George at the Wheel : 
ai 
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ROD AND GUN SERIES 
3 vols, By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00. 


Don Gordon’s Shooting Box The Young Wild Fowlers 
Rod and Gun Club 


GO-AHEAD SERIES 


3 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.06 
Tom Newcombe Go-Ahead Mo Moss 
WAR SERIES 
6 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $6.00 
True to His Colors Marcy the Blockade-Runner 
Rodney the Partisan Marcy the Refugee 
Rodney the Overseer Sailor Jack the Trader 


HOUSEBOAT SERIES 
3 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00- 


_The Houseboat Boys The Mystery of Lost River Canyon 
: The Young Game Warden : 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE SERIES 
3 vols. By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00 


Rebellion in Dixie A Sailor in Spite of Himself 
The Ten-Ton Cutter 


THE PONY EXPRESS SERIES 
3 vols, By HARRY CASTLEMON $3.00 


The Pony Express Rider The White Beaver 
Carl, The Trailer 
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